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The attempt to enumerate and class enors might at 
first view appear to be merely a wa^e of time. Trutb 
13 one and the same, but error appears infnite and ever 
varying ; from its very nature it would seem to nave no 
limits and no end. But the limits which it has not in itself, 
It receives from the nature of belief^ and from the nature of 
the mind. Error, in order to be believed, must include a 
considerable proportion of truth. And errors, in order 
to be received, must either have a similitude to the reality 
of things, or an adaptation to the disposition or state of 
the mind which embraces them. 

Thus, in philosophy, as well as in religion, there are 
only a certain nimaber of outlets by which the mind for» 
sakes the straight way of truth. Hence the same sys- 
tems are ever recurring in the most distant ages and coun- 
tries. The cosmogonies of the Ionic schools of Philo- 
phy in Greece are at this day flourishing among the 
Cliunese, and the tmnscendental Pantheism of the Ele- 
atic school has its coimterparts in the writings of the 
Buddhists and the Burmans. And the n^ind in its nar« 
row revolution of changes, is ever presenting again the 
same darkened phases of error. 

The origin of all departures from the true religion con- 
sists in the .want of spirituality in the fallen mind of man. 
" God is a spirit and those that worship him must wor- 
ship him in spirit and ia truth f but in the darkened un- 
derstanding of man, the glory of the divine character is 
soon obscured. He that lives to God, and would retain 
the divine knowledge, must walk by faith, and not by 
sight. Men, unless renewed in the siririt of their minds, 
walk by ^ight and not by faith. If a revelalion (rf the 
will of God is granted to them^ they either forsake it en- 
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tirely, or cover and conceal its true import with vain tra« 
ditions and lying fobles. 

The first departure from true religion, after the deluge^ 
consisted in imperceptibly substituting a visible object of 
wor^p for the true and invisible GodL l^e visible hea- 
veasj and the spirit that was supposed to animate them^ 
received the homage of the early tribes of mankind, (by a 
gradual departure which they themselves scarcely per- 
ceived,) instead of that pure and holy Being, whom 
"heaven and the heaven of heavens cannot contain, whom 
the eye of man cannot behold, and who must be discerned 
and ap|ffoached by faith alone. This worship of the hea- 
vens, and their animating power, is traced in the texture 
of primitive language, and in the remains of the most 
ancient worship. 

The transition from the worship of the heavens to the 
worship of the heavenly bodies is easy and obvious. 

The belief in the immortality of the soul naturally 
led to the belief that the dead, though divested of their 
grosser body, have not laid aside their cares and solici- 
tudes for the living, but that they are still present with 
their posterity, and are become the protectors of their 
families and of their nations. 

As the heavenly bodies were worshipped either when 
visible in the heavens, or if in the gloom of temples, by 
their emblem, the sacred fire ; so deceased heroes were 
worshipped by rudely carved images or teraphim, and 
hence the origin of idolatry. 

As long as the world was considered merely in parts, 
these parts alone were deified ; but when philosophy 
arose, Uie world began to be considered as a whole ; the 
scattered parts and their animating principles were re- 
united, and the separate deities of Polytheism were either 
absorbed into the soul of the world, or considered as ema- 
nations firoin the fountain of mind. 

But philosophy took a second step, and from reducing 
all the portions of the world to two eternal substances, 
matter and mind, reduced these two into one, IVJind 
which akme has real existence, and which becomes riiat- 
ter, by defect merely, as it flows dark and languid around 
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its circumtoMe, though fftowiDg and eoargelic ani^- 
ritual at its o^otrQ or heart ; and hence the Rmaiiat i v e 
system. 

PhikMK^ihy took a third step, aad coMderei that tkat 
which in itself is infinite, aaad one, can nerer in leality 
be many and finite ; and that tf we do not ^cave 
in all things the one auod absolute being, tins must 
be attributed to a peculiar illusion, the Maia of the Hin- 
doos; and hence the strict Panthdstic system. 

In the above classes are included all the systems that 
have ever prevailed among nations destitute of rerelatkm. 

When Christianity was prociaimed, there were two 
ways c^ receiving it,— ^ther £[»r men to forsake their su- 
perstitions, and their systems of philosc^y, fidsely so 
called, and to receive in sincerity *' the truth as it is in 
Jesus ;" or to endeavour to form an alliance between 
Christianity and their former opinions. The latter at- 
tempt gave rise to the early hereries. The Jewish here- 
sies consisted chiefly in endeavoxiring to preserve the 
authority of Moses and their ancient law, by reducing 
the Me»dah and the Christian revelation to the same 
level. The early Gentile or Gnostic heresies consisted 
in attempting to incorporate Christianity with that mo- 
dification of the Emanative system then prevalent in 
the west of Ada. The Gnostic philosophy consisted in 
the belief of the stream of existence flowing from its di- 
vine fountam through a number of personificaticms, such 
as life, light, and wiisdom, which they named iEons, till 
it reached its dark and impure termination in becoming 
matter ; or in bdngs possessed of those nial%;nam qua- 
lities which union wiUi matter was su{^)osed to occa- 
sion. And ^e whole of their practical reHgicm and i^- 
losophy consisted in endeavouring to escape from matter, 
and in purifying the heavenly spark within them, that it 
might return to the original source oi Hght. 

After the Gnostics had perished, less by the opposi- 
tion of Christians than by the powerful anns of Por- 
phjny, who attacked both Christianity and Gnoi^icism 
at once, the heresies among Christians arose chiefly 
from the wish to explain and ascertain the doctrine of the 
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Tritti^, «nd 4he equaltyor mferiority fX the three Per- 
«oiiSyb74iie help gf the phik)6<^hy most j^valent in 
those days* And, accordingly, their reasonings concern- 
ing the lViBit9%4nd the various disputes that occurred in 
coBMquence, proceed chiefly upcm some modification of 
thsL EmcDQtttive syst^n. 

But, while Gentile philosophy was thus distracting 
the learned, CSentile superstition was- making rapid in- 
roads upon the vulgar, ki addition to the Jiigh myste- 
ries of Christian Pan^ism, there were also introduced 
the mummeries of a Christian Polytheism. Popery, 
which is merely baptized Paganism, began to rear its 
head, and to repkoe the ancient idols under new names. 

In the M;^itieism of the dark ages, we have a milder 
Pantheism united to the doctrines of Christianity, and, 
4n the midst of many mistakes, often breathing senti- 
ments of true and fervent piety. 

The Refonnation was a gradual work ; the whole 
body of error was not cast off at once, but one error was 
rejected after another. Of course, the sooner the refor- 
mation in any coimtry came to a stand, the more nume- 
rous were the errors tliat were retained. 'Wie reformers 
are, however, superior to their disciples ; they were more 
freed from the tmmmels of human authority, and ap- 
pealed more directly to the very words of Scripture. 
Scholastic theology and artificial syst^ns began to revive 
amongst the refcmned, perhaps a good deal from the ex- 
ample and infiuence of Melanchton, the first 83rstematic 
\mter among the reformed, whose genius was of a 
tamer cast^^bough.his scholarship was great, and who, 
too submissive to former authority, wanted the fervid and 
.commanding mind of Luther, or the phdosoiduc \mder- 
standing of Calvin. 

The freedom of the reformation gave riise to the lati- 
tudinarian theology, and the self-entided rational divines, 
iak^y so called,— men who misinterpreted the maxim, 
that the Scriptures could contain nothing contrary to 
reason, and supposed that the Scriptures were to retain 
nothing which was contrary to thcdr ignoraxice and pre- 
judice. That a truth should be agceeabla to reason, is 
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one thing, and that it should be agreeable to the rea&on* 
ing of every shallow thinkefj is another. True theolo- 
gy is conformable to reason enlarged and enlightened by 
revelation ; but rational theologj, as it is called, con- 
forms itself to the reasonings and the mistaken of each 
individual, and changes ita shape continually, like a 
cloud blown by the wind. Rational theology at its birth 
is Anninianism ; in its growth it passes through the dif- 
ferent shades of Arianiam ; and its shori-hved maturity 
is Sodaianism. While Socinianiam itaelf is handmg 
over its pupils, with more rapidity than it receives them, 
to the inner school of inddefity ; and in fidelity ^ without 
any stable tenets of its own, ia accelerating the pro- 
gress of the initiated, through its B%ht variety of 
changes, towards total scepticism or Atheism ; and the 
want of all principles or belief is predisposing the mind ^ 
to the reception of any tenets that may present them- 
selves, however absurd, in order to fill up the rayleae and 
hopeless vacancy of unbelief. 

With respect to the errors in religious behef which 
are pecuhar to the present time, we may remark, that 
they are very insignificantj when compared with those 
of ancient times. They are the o^pring of men who 
possess no great vigour of mind or originality of 
thought. They proceed firom narrow views of the 
truth, and are more reprehengible for exaggeration than 
for falsehood. The old errors arc in a sickly and declin- 
ixig condition ; they are chiefly believed because they 
, have been frequendy repeated, and becatase it is conve- 
nient to hold them. There is much that is promising in 
the present appearance of things, whenever the truth 
shall be brought to bear with a divne energy upon the 
world at large. The fastnesses of &lsehood, as weU as 
the strong holds of tyranny, are mouldering away ; and 
many circiunstances and events appear to be forwarding 
that great change, when the knowledge of God and of 
the Saviour shall overspread the world as widely as the 
hght of day. 
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ERRORS REGARDING RELIGION. 



PART h 



h Teaces of prbmval revelation^ and of the \¥ai 
ship of the true God, are fcnmd disperaed in scattered 
fragments over the habitable earth. Even tribes 
1^ rude as to be enumerated among tlie instaiices ot 
men who had no religion^ are yet diEC^^ered^ from 
snbseciuent iaformatioUj to retain vestiges, howevev 
faint, of the primitive condition of man. These 
fragrnejats of ancient knowledge are sljiking in 
themselves, but would appear nmch more wonderful 
if they were cajefully coUeoted and reunited by soane 
^kiJiiil hand. 

Works upon this subject are eufficienlly niflne 
rouffj but in general they receive every thing wilh- 
out di^rimination, and the grosscredulity with which 
they are written^ has thrown considerable discredit 
upon the whole subject. 

Hecolleclions of the principal events of antedi- 
luvian history may be clearly and easily traced, and 
the deluge ilselfj as might be expected, holds a very 
prominent place in universal tradition. The crea 
tion of the world 5 paj adisej or the golden age ; th<^ 
fall of man, or the loss of his first happy state ] thp 
2 
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wickedness of the antediluvians, and their ahnost 
universal destruction by a deluge, are rumours of 
past events which have reached the new as well as 
the old world ; and which, in the language of the 
old poet, are ever sounding over earth and sea. 
These traditions gradually assume a greater consis- 
tency, and more nearly resemble the truth in propor- 
ticm as we approach the ancient abodes of mankind 
in the east. The Syrians, as we see by Lucian, 
preserved a very accurate account of the deluge, and 
commemorated the escape of the remnant of the 
race who were preserved by him whom the Greeks 
call Deucalion, in his ark, along with the inferior 
animals who entered by pairs. Nor less accurate is 
the account which Ovid gives of the creation of the 
world in wonderful accordance with the Scriptures ; 
an account which appears to be derived from the 
early tribes which peq>led Greece and Italy, united 
to notices received from the Phenicians. Each 
quarter of the world had its mythological gardens, 
and the golden age appears partly as the state from 
Avhich man had fallen, at other times, as the happy 
condition to which he was to be restored. There 
are also many traditions current respecting the 
Deity, and the divine government of the world, of 
which Plato has preserved several samples, that may 
be traced to early revelation, though they are mor& 
disfigured, as may be supposed, than recollections 
that relate to the events of history. Even in posi- 
tive rites, as in the respect attached to the seventh 
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day, and most of aU, in the observance and manner 
of sacrifice, th^e wte marked and striking connex 
ions between the various tribes of mankind. It is 
observable, that after the deluge, when the human 
race were separated and (fispersed, their traditions 
also separate, and each nation commences a series of 
fables of its own. 

II. But though mankind separated, they all car- 
ried along with them the same evil heart of unbe- 
lief, an equal proneness to sense, and tendency to 
forget the true and Uving God. They had within 
them the same faculties, and without them the 
same nature. The course of enor had thus a won- 
derful similarity in its rise and progress, as much so 
as if the first nations had proceeded with common 
consent, and a premeditated design, to the adoption 
of those superstitions whi<^ spread one universal 
cloud over the Gentile world. 

In worshipping God, men, from a variety of rea 
sons, naturally turn to the heavens, and, under the 
name of heavens, tiiey as naturally blend together 
three distinct abodes, — the expanse of the air, — ^thc 
space in which the stars revolve, — and the resi 
dence of the blessed spirits and holy intelligences, 
where God peculiarly manifests his presence. From 
this last import of the term, God and the heavens 
are united in speech, and, in some degree, in imagi 
nation. Even the Scriptures make use of the word 
heavens in this point of view, where it is said to 
Nebuchadnezzar that his kingdom should be re. 
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Stored unto him ^^after that thou shalt have knowu 
that the heavejos do rule." Thus the blending of 
the visible heavens with obscure notions of the 
Deity, gave rise to the first corruption of religion. 
Such is the worship; still prevalent in China, of 
Tien, or the heavens, wheie there is no clear dis- 
tinction between the visible object and the divine 
princqile which is supposed to dwell in it, and to ani- 
mate iu Such is the Jupiter of the ancient Etrus- 
cans. ^^ Aspice hoc sublime candens quern invocant 
omnes Jovem,"* and such the Deity of the still 
earUer Pelasgians, whom they invoked as the dweller 
in iEther, and the driver of the clouds. 

The transition was very ancient from worshipping 
the heavens in general to the worship of the sun as 
the eye of nature, the source of hght and heat, the 
moon, the softened image of his brightness, and his 
kindred lights the stars. As the Pelasgians, the most 
andent tribe of the Greeks, worshipped the ^ther, or 
the shining firmament above them, so the Dorians, 
perhaps the next in antiquity, were peculiarly devoted 
to the religious service of Apollo and Diana, the sun 
and moon, and as the one is communicant, and the 
other recq)ient of brightness and power, the distinc- 
tion of the active and passive nature was introduced, 
and they became male and female deities. 

The sun, or universal fire, like the Egyptian 
Osiris, became the representative of active power; 

♦ Behold this loftv and bright expanse, invoked by all as Jupi- 
ter. 
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the moon, the lower air, or the earth, like Us, de- 
noted the passive nature. 

In addition to the heavenly bodies, the whde ot* 
existence was first personified, and then worshipped. 
" Whoever there was motion there was soul," acowrd- 
ing to the maxim of Thales. The earth, as the 
giver and support of existence, was early adored as 
the universal parent, feeding her unnumbered ofi*- 
spring at unnumbered breasts. While the Pheni- 
cians, or whoever first ventured upon the waters, 
finding new agents disposing of the Uves and for- 
tunes of men, ofi*^ed up their vows to the propitious 
or adverse winds, and their homage to the dark and 
restless power of the sea. 

Thus the mighty blank of inanimate nature was 
filled throughout with passion and intelligence, and 
the mind of man, in the nurror of the universe, be- 
held its own image reflected back wherever it turned 
its view, but multiplied, and magnified, and beau- 
tified. 

III. A second source of fidse religion, and the 
origin of idle worship, consisted in the veneration 
paid to the souls of deceased ancestors. This super- 
stition is generally, by the best authorities, considered 
as more recent than the adoration of the heavens. 
It is, however, of very ancient origin ; and at first, 
it is probable, k was scarcely to be considered a.s 
idolatry, but began in some superstHious respect to 
rude images made in repoemlNranoe . (rf the dead. 
Such appeared to be the state of Laban's family, 
2* 
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who adknoWledged the true God, though a supersti- 
tious and culpable homage towards the domeetic 
' images of their ancestors was evidently springing up 
am<Hig them. Such, no doubt, was the origin of the 
teraphim amimg the Jews as well as of the househdd 
gods among the Gentile nations. Though generally 
small as well as rude in their carving, one of these 
teraphim, \^ch was placed by Michal in the room 
of David, must have been about the size as well as 
the shape of a human figu^re. 

E ver3nvhere the souls of ancestors, like the demons 
of the Grieeks, or disembodied intelligences of ancient 
heroes, were thought to watch over the welfare of 
their descendants ; invisible, as Hedod observes, in air 
or mist, but bringing speedy help to the virtuous, 
and punishment to the wicked. 

The progress from being the guardian of a family 
to becoming the protecting deity of a nation was 
easy ; when an individual was advaoeed to the sove- 
reign power his household idols shared in his plun- 
der and prosperity. Again, when a conqueror died, 
his troops still fdt themsdves led on by his spirit to 
victcnry; he naluraQy became their guardian deity, 
and new battles fought sucycessfiilly after vows had 
been ofiGered up to him, enlarged the sujqposed sphere 
of his power, and added new attributes to his divinity. 
The deified h^oes made continual encroachments 
on the first rdigkm, till bodEi became bl^ided together, 
or till, as happened in Egypt, some early Phaeton 
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usurped the chariot of the sun, and drove, with a 
mmtal arm, the coursers of the day. 

lY. A striking instance of complex superstition, 
from the blending hero-worship with the adoration of 
the heavenly bodies, is found in the Grecian Hercules, 
who, among the Egytians and the Phenicians, was 
the midsummer sun, in the fulness of his strength, 
personified aloqg with the twelve signs of the zodiac, 
or the iponthly labours of his annual revolution. 
The Hercules of the Greeks appears, from Homer, 
to have been a piratical adventurer, one of the early 
sea-kings of the Grecian seas, whose descendants and 
numerous followers became, after some generations; 
the conquerors and kings of a number of Uttle states. 
Hence the fame of their ancestor grew great with 
the successes of his posterity; and the contrast is ver}' 
striking, in the Odyssey, between the cmcient and 
genuine text, which represents him as a noble and 
hercHc shade in Elysium, and the spurious and addi- 
tional verses which pay their court to the Heraclidae, 
by describing him as a demi-god in the heavens. 
The flattery of after-times has so inextricably con- 
founded the human hero with the celestial patron 
whose name he bore, that it is impossible exactly to 
say where the true labours of Hercules end, and 
where the mythokgical labours of the heavenly 
Hercules begin. 

But Polytheism was not only diversified by the 
union of two separate sources of superstition; it 
was still farther enriched by a diveraty of personi- 
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fications, and the introduction of a complexity ot 
emblems. Thus the sun became a variety of deities, 
accordkig to the different aspects in which he was 
viewed. The vernal sun became the infant Horus, 
as Hercules was the sun in his strength ; at the ap- 
proach of winter, the distant and feebler luminarj'^ 
was Avorshipped as the dying Adonis, or at the win- 
ter solstice lamented as the dead Osiri.-^. And, to be- 
stow a still greater diversity upon the emblems which 
dehoted their principal deity, the priests of the Nile 
gave the figure of every sign into which he entered 
to the sun ; so that every new month afforded a new 
deity. Thus, upon entering Aries, the sun was 
worshipped as a ram, and was distinguished as Am- 
mon. On entering the constellation Taurus, he was 
worshipped as a bull, and became the celebrated Apis. 
The variety of deities now produced were placed 
under one head, and subjected to one celestial king. 
Power tends to unity, in thought, as well as in fact ; 
and one of the deified objects in nature was natu- 
rally considered as supreme. This supremacy, the 
generality of nations placed in the splendour and 
beneficence of the sun ; while some tribes on the 
coast, more dependent upon the ocean, considered 
that as the divinest of beings which subjects to the 
eye, even of sense, the image of the multiform In- 
finite — immensity in space, in number, in duration, 
and in degree — the unbounded expanse of innu- 
merable waves, and everlasting motion impressed 
by immeasureable power. 
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The image of power tts in some measure, pio- 
ductive of fear, and fear would wock upon imagir 
nation. • The energies which w^e at first dim ab- 
stractionsdifiused through the dements, wete brought 
by iiaagination nearer to man, wete invested with 
the human foruL, and actuated by human passions. 
The poets completed what the minds of the com- 
mmuty had begun, and nothing remained to the 
deities of the elements in which they arose, except 
the emblems of them. The power of heaven still 
retained his thunderbolt, and the power of the sea 
his earth-shaking trklent. 

y. The complicated superstitions of the Gentiles 
were, in many nations, rendered more intricate and 
perplexing by the institution of a numerous heredi- 
tary priesthood. This is one cause of the difiinrence 
between the mythology of Greece and of several 
nations of the east. Where mythology was nursed 
by poetry, it became plastic and imaginative also : 
where it whs modelled by the priesthood, it was 
dark, cumbrous, and over-wrought with emblems. 
The system of hieroglyphics added both to the num- 
ber and to the fantastic and monstrous shapes of the 
Egyptian idols. 

To the priesthood may also be traced the exist- 
ence of an inner and of an outer religion ; gross 
superstitions presented to the vulgar, and more re- 
fined mysteries reserved for the initiated. Amongit 
simple tribes, where there is no regular priesthood, 
there is nothing complex in the rites of worship. 
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ai»l Iktle consistency in the scheme of belief; theii* 
temples and images are rude and unfirequent ; they 
worship nature when visible and present to their 
senses, and make scarcely any use of representative 
symbols. These are introduced with temples, and 
are necessary in a service no longer carried on in 
the face of nature. These emblems, when once 
introduced, are continually increasing in numbers 
and complexity, and are mistaken by the people 
for new deities ; while the hereditary priesthood pre- 
serve among themselves the reeisons for which these 
varied representations were contrived. The priest- 
hood seem always to have been aware of the origin 
of hero-worship, and of the political motives on ac- 
count of which their deceased kings and legislators 
were admitted among the number of the gods. 

It was through the priests of Egypt that the Gre- 
cian travellers learned that the adoration of the 
heavenly bodies was the original worship of that 
country as well as of the other nations of antiquity ; 
and several reformers of Polytheism seemed desirous 
to have brought back the superstitions of theii- 
country to the primitive model. On this plan most 
of their idols would have been discarded, the homage 
paid to dead men would have been restricted, and 
the sun, moon, and stars would have been considered 
as supreme, and alone truly divine. This is proba- 
bly the utmost that the largest and most enlightened 
minds among the Gentiles, and who most lamented 
the immorality of their mythology, and the corrup- 
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tkm of their principles, would have done for the maas 
of their countrjnoien ; though those who were ini- 
tiated in the mysteries were instructed, (in an erro- 
neous and confused sense,) in the unity of the divine 
Being. The mysteries appear to have consisted in 
communicating to a certain portion of the popula- 
tion those views which the priesthood, and the le- 
gislators who had been initiated by the priesthood, 
entertained upon the religion and the superstition of 
their country. 

Unfettered by the rights and &bles wliich they 
were inculcating upon others, and abounding in lei 
sure and tranquillity, the sacred caste of Egypt, Chal- 
dea, and India, appear to have laid the first founda- 
tions of speculative philosophy. They had enlarged 
the worship of the sun into the adoration of the uni- 
versal fire, or active principle which pervades exist- 
ence. They considered nature not in detached pert£, 
guided by a variety of different minds, but as one im- 
mense whole actuated by one conmaon soul, of which 
other minds were but portions and emanations. 
Thus, in the Orphic hymns whidi, if not so ancient 
as once supposed, yet retrace very ancient opinions, 
a complete identity is asserted between the most 
dissdmilar deities ; to the eyes of the initiated all the 
gods are blended into one, and Jupiter, Jimo, and 
Neptune, with the rest, Uke mere phanUxns of mist 
and transient exhalations, break and dissolve into 
the original and all pervading Mind. The souls of 
men they considered as rays from that Mind im- 
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prisoned in Aurk earthly bodies, which could onlj 
escape and recover thttr former Uberty by keeping 
themselves pure fiom the contamination of matter. 
This doctrine, though dimly and imperfectly traced 
out, seems to have given the first notion of purga- 
tory, so beautifully developed by Virgil, and so pro- 
fitably maintained by the Church of Rome. 

Thus the unity of the Deity, and thfe purification, 
along with the doctrine of the immortality of the 
soul, formed the prominent U^ics in the ancient 
myfeteries. 

VI. As the priesthood had an outward and in- 
ward religion, so the philosophers had an outward 
and an inwaard philosophy. Philosq)hy began ex- 
actly at the point where the more refined systems of 
si^)erstition ended. The earliest corruptions of re- 
ligion consisted in assigning animating principles, or 
souls, to the^ elements, and the separate portions of 
nature. The latter, and more elaborate superstition 
of the priesthood was founded on the belief of one 
univCTsal soul actuating the whole of nature. From 
this point the earliest speculations of Grecian philo- 
sophy commenced ; at least that branch of it which 
was derived firom the Egyptian. Thales, and his 
successors, held a mundane soul, that is, a soid im- 
mersed in matter, and actuating it from within: 
and it was not till the time of Anaxagoras that the 
doctrine of a sapramundane soul was maintained, 
that is, of a soul actuating matter fi-om without, un- 
confined, impassive, and immaterial. 
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Bhherto two principles w«re admilted in nature 
independent, lelf-originating^and ever-etisdng, Mat- 
i^ aad Mind. But the laglm philosopby of the 
eaet went a step fiutber^ and siinplifying. the theory 
of existeno^ admitted but one original principle, 
Mind, of which Matter was the dark and degenerate 
ofispring; Mind beiag the bright centre and fount of 
all things, but becoanng gross and dim as it flowed, 
at a distance irom its source. This sj^siem of emu- 
nation prevailed ovw the eaft, and was introduced 
amongst the Greeks by Pythagoras. In bis school 
it underwent mme dight modijBcaGonS) tiU at last, 
among the elder Eleatic sect, it passed into a stiU 
higher syst^tU) that of eUki Pantheism, which not 
only does not admit of more than one principle, but 
excludes any other \)&iDg than what arises bom vi- ' 
sionary and deceptive appearances, excepting only 
the~~one absolute and universal exist^ice. F^the- 
ism i^ain passed into transcendental atheism, and 
became similar to many systems which still prevail 
in the east. -The one existence being considered as 
above the reach of our comprehension, and being 
ev^ry way infinite, is affirmed to be without attri- 
butes and modifications, and thus to have as little 
afi&mty with mind as with matter. Hence the first 
cause has been termed an infinite nothing. These 
doctrines passed on the one side into die absolute and 
universal scepticism of Pynrhonifl«n, and on the other 
' into the opposite sjrstem of atomic atheism, which., 
going to the contrary extr^Doe, admitted of no exist 
• 3 
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ence but that which came within the sphere of the 
senses. 

Thus the world by wisdom knew not God; the? 
more they reasoned the more they departed from 
the tniih. "When they knew God, they glorified 
him not as God, neither were thankful^ but became 
vain in their imaginations^ and their foolish heart 
.was darkened. Professing themselves to be wise,, 
they became fools." Notlung can be more striking 
than the incongruity and absitfdity of the notions 
and arguments of the most eminent men i>f anti- 
quity in their- attempts to reason on the nature of the 
first Cause. This is exhibited within a short com- 
pass in Cicero's eloquent treatise cpncernii^ the na- 
ture of the gods. No doubt their absurdities lose 
nothing by passing through his hands, and had they 
been accompanied by the elaborate trains of reason- 
ing which led to them, tJiey would have appeared 
more specious than when represented in the naked- 
ness of their ridiculous and jarring conclusions. Still 
these conclusions are presented by Cicero with con- 
siderable accuracy, and with great beauty and spirit ^ 
and afibrd an admirable commentary to St. Paul's 
remarks on Gentile wisdom. 

It is true that Socrates, in his striking and original 
efforts to discover truth, promised to bring back the 
philosophy of Greece to saner views ; but though the 
genius of Socrates lent its colouring to many of the 
systems which followed him, yet his sobriety of m- 
vestigation had few imitators. Plato added the 
dreams and wonders of Pythagoras to the more prac 
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lical tenete of his maatei'j and lost himself in hi^ 
favourite ideal world, instead of looking at existence 
in* its actual condition. Nor were the varying and 
contradictory opiniona of Aristotle concerning the first 
Mover, though more destitute of imaginationj on 
that account, nearer to the truth. Many of the fcitoick 
dogmas, though sounding high and plausible con^ 
cerning the divine nature, are yet found , Avhen exa- 
mined upon the genuine principles of their philoso- 
phy, to have more i^how than aigniiieance. Nor was 
there any hope of amendment in new systems spring- 
ing upj for the Grecians were continually reasoning 
upon false pnnciples, and the more accurately they 
reasoned, the more erroneous and" monstrous were 
their conclusions. 

The best and mo«5t correct opinions concerning 
religion whiph the ancients possessed^ were those 
which were handed down to them from remote anti- 
i^itityj which were celebrated in the writings of their 
moral poetsj and which their legislators adopted and 
inculcated in order to give a sanction to their taws. 
These form the outer doctrines of philosophy, and 
are very superior to the tenets of the inner school. In 
these outer doctrines^ the philosophers considered not 
what was true, but what was useful ; and they show* d 
themselves much better judges of utility than of truth. 
They were ignomnt of the simple demoostrabion 
which proves that general utility and truth must be 
for ever coincident. Hence the pernicious and per- 
plexing division of their doctrines into the esoteric 
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and esoteric ; the firdt adapted to the world at large : 
the second hortful, if generally promulgated, but 
which might be revealed to the ftfw who were de- 
voted to the pursuit of wisdom. Thus in their own 
estimation, their whole stock of ojpinions were made 
up of useful errors and dangerous truths. But in the 
absence of just principles, as it is more easy to dis- 
cover ^hat is usc^ than what is true, their s\;q)posed 
errors were often truths, and their supposed truths 
were always errors. 

Entangled in the web of their own double doc- 
trine ; and at best, by no means remarkable, notwith- 
standing their genius, even in their most lucid mo- 
ments, for perspicuity and consistency, they expressed 
themselves so vaguely and figuratively, that they 
leave ample room for the conjectures, disputes, and 
mistakes of commentators. We are principally in- 
debted to the vigorous mincl and sagacious learning 
of Warburton for first pointing out determinately the 
real opinions of the* ancient philosophers respecting 
the nature of the Deity and of the soul, and also for 
placing in the clearest light the ultimate principle 
upon which these reasonings proceeded. 

VII. The philotophy of the ancients took its form 
and character from their entire ignorance of the 
principle of creation, and from their denial of the pos 
sibility of any other change than a cliange of form, 
and the giving a new mould to pre-existing materials. 
Thus whatever had real existence was eternal, it.was 
only the modifications of that existence which were 
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temporary. Hence the belief that matter and mind 
were both of them sei^xisting and ever-enduring ; 
and hence, the obvious conchision, that ^ finite souIf 
were but rays emitted from the original Mind, and 
would soon return to the ocean from which they had 
been for a moment exhaled. 

But the doctrine of two principles yielded to the 
belief of one principle, as being a more harmonious 
and comprehensive scheme of pbilosoph|y, and hence 
Pantheism, or the considering the universe as God; 
the one and only true existence, has chiefly prevailed 
in all ages and countries where revelation has been 
unknown. 

In the scheme of .Pantheism,, the great difficulty is 
to account for finite existence ; this has given rise to 
two systems, emanative philosophy, and Pantheism 
strictly so called. The emanative philosophy consi- 
ders all changes as taking" place in the divine sub- 
stance itself ; but Pantheism .considers aU changes to 
be merely deceptions, yet it fails to account for the 
origin of illusion, nor can it explain in what manner 
this can have any place in the infinite Mind. The 
system of emanation has most generally prevailed ; 
it is not only found in numerous schools of philosoph)', 
but many of the ancient superstitions have been re- 
modelled on its basis. The mythology of the Hindoos 
has been recast upon this model by the ancient Bra- 
minical priesthood, while the opposing doctrines of 
Boudh derive their character from Pantheism strictly 
80 called. These systems have reappeared in roodern 
.1* 
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times, both in the east and in the west, and have given 
rise to peculiar modifications in mystical devotion, 
which shall afterwards be noticed. It is thus that 
opinions descend lower and lower in the scale of 
mind, and that the errors of ancient genius become 
the heresies of modern sectarians. 

Vin. Thus we observe, that the great and ever- 
recurring error of the ancients proceeds from their 
ignorance of creation.- The substance of all things 
they supposed to be necessarily eternal. Forme 
might be changed,' but essences were for ever the 
same ; and all essences were but one essense, the . 
one eternal and unbounded existence. Possessed 
with this false principle, the more they reasoned 
upon it, the deeper they sunk into error ; it haunted 
them on every side, and blinded them to every sane 
notion of God, of nature, and of themselves, it is 
the view which all reasoners unacquainted with re- 
velation have taken of* existence ; and it is the view 
into which men hav(e ever a tendency to relapse 
whenever they trust to their own reason, and are not 
guided implicitly by revelation in their speculations 
concerning the Divine Being. There was not the 
least prospect that the Gentile philosophers could 
ever have shaken off this enor, unless they had 
been furnished with a strength not their own. All 
their flights of speculation, all their ceaseless inqui- 
ries and discussions, served only to rivet more Urmly 
upon them the maxim that from nothing, nothing 
could be produced. No strength of undei-gtanding^ 
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availed tfiem to find out the truth ; once departing 
from the right way, the more rapidly and proeper- 
. ously they proceeded, the more inextrkaUy they 
were invdved in error ; mx was the prosfiect brigiHer 
for any future and distant age. One theory, indeed, 
rapidly gave place to a succeeding one ; bat all theo- 
ries were erected upon the same ftJse basis, and 
were merely nlodifications and expansions of the 
same fundamental mistake. Nor when invention 
was exhausted, and new themes ceased to be 
brought forward, was any approach made to the dis- 
covery of the truth. The strength of mind which 
had expended itself in originality was, in after ages, 
employed in defending the errors of others ; and the 
genius of Greece not only proved that the highest 
efforts of the hmnan mind, when unassisted firom 
on high, were unavailing to find out the true God : 
but they also enchained the understandings of other 
nations, and future ages, to submit, in blind acquies 
cence, to the authority and maxitn^ of Grecian phi 
losophy. 

If ever truth could have been discovered and ex 
cogitated by the human mind itself, it must have 
been in the favoured times and situation of Greece ; 
the human faculties were then in the full stretch of 
exertion, and had reached the highest point of en 
thusiasm and power. The Greeks are fieu* too fa 
vourable a sample of the unassisted understanding 
of man ; they were placed in peculiar circumstancep 
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by Providence to show that the mind of man, Jin it& 
very best estate, is, when trusting to itself, but empti- 
ness and vaQity ; that there is no true knowledge of 
nature to be obtained, except by humble and patient 
investigation ; and, no true knowledge of God, ex- 
cept by child-Uke dociUty, and humble attention, to 
what he himself is pleased to reveal. 

Neither in latter days has the mind of man gain- 
<3d in strength, though it has in information ; as 
soon as it departs even now from revelation, tho^gh 
surrounded on all sides by light, it immediately falls 
into the same darkness, and the same errOTs. The 
infidel writers in modern times, as we shall after- 
wards have occasion to notice, have run into the 
same absurdities respecting the first Cause, and the 
nature and origin of existence, without having the 
knowledge and the sagacity of the Grecian philoso- 
phers, to defend and to conceal their blunders. Even 
those who receive revelation, but who presume to be 
wise above what is written, the moment they leave 
the inspired record, and speculate upon things which 
are not revealed, share also in* the common lot, and 
amply prove, by their weakness and their errors, 
that it is the Bible, and the Bible alone, where we 
are to find all our information respecting our author 
and our end,— respecting the character of God as 
our Judge and our Saviour,— respecting that heaven- 
ly inheritance which is awaiting every believer in 
the Lord Jesus, after death has removed him from 
this transitory state. 
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IX The more we consider tbe highest effiMls oi 
the human midersCanding, the more w^ shall per 
ceive its feM)iM!iess, and the narrow bmks which 
confine it ; and the more) also, we shall perceive; 
with increasing evidence, that th^ Smptnres are the 
wwrd pf God, and not of man. The very fiisf 
verse of Genesis is impressed with the stamp of ite 
(Mvine original ; the recepiieii of it akme would 
have overturned all the fundamental errors which 
perplexed the philosqihy of Grreece, and not of 
Greece only, but of all countries not enlightened 
by revelation. The Jews had obtained the know< 
ledge of the true G^, and with it the principle of 
true philosophy, which considers nature not as a 
necessary exi^nce, but as the creature and hand- 
maid of the Alniigbty,, and the laws of nature, not 
as the unalterable conditions of being, but as the 
manner in which unchangeable Wisdom operates 
to confer the highest benefits, and dearly to mani- 
fest his preservation and government ci the world. 

Here we may see the difference between that 
which is discoveraUe by reason, and that which is 
demonstrable by reason when once discovered. None 
of the reasoners of Greece, by the force of their na- 
tural powers, were able to discern that the world 
was not formed out of pre-existing fliaterials, but 
that it received the commencement of its being, as 
well as the mode of it, by the fiat of the Divine 
will. But, after revelation clearly manifested that 
^U things were created by God, many Christian 
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writers, and amongst the rest Dr. Clarke, in bi^ 
well-known treatise on the Diyine attributes, has 
forcibly proved, by the light of reason alone, that 
the world was not only formed, but created by its 
Almighty Author. This view gives a totally dif- 
ferent aspect to all things, and removes the crea- 
tion to an infinite distance from the Creator. There 
is no longer any room for the imaginary universe 
of the Pantheists. Jehovah, the self-existent and 
all-perfect Being, with the worlds winch hp created, 
and which he is ever ruling, alone meets our view. 
Though intimately present with all his works, he 
is yet entirely distinct from them. In him we Uve, 
and move, and have our being. He b infinitely 
nigh to us, and he is intimately present with us. 
while we remain infinitely distant from his all-per- 
fect and incommunicable essence. 
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lEARLTT CORRUPTIONS OF CHRISTIANITY. 



I. The whole of history, and especially the his- 
tory of religion, is but a commentary on the aUena- 
tion of the fallen mind of man from the truth, and 
on that evil heart of unbelief which is ever seeking 
to depart from the living God. The immediate de- 
scendants of Noah, by their speedy forsaking the 
true religion, showed how soon an unwritten revela- 
tion islo&t; and if rites are preserved, as the rite of 
sacrifice was, they are perpetuated without any just 
reference to the object they were designed to point 
out. And, when the truth is once lost, we perceive 
how vain are all unassisted attempts to recover it, 
even when every surroimding circumstance is most 
favourable. 

The history of the Jews, on the other hand, 
shows the tendency of mankind to depart from a 
written revelation upheld by sensible interpositions 
of Providence, and by manifest displays of Divine 
power. Though the Jewish religion had preserved 
in their purity the doctrines which constituted the 
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primeval revelation given to mankind, with the ad* 
dition of new discoveries of Divine goodness and 
holiness, and though this dispensation, being main- 
tained by permanent writings, as well as by renewed 
intimations of the Divine will, could not be oblite- 
rated from the minds of men in the same manner as 
the patriarchal dispensation, yet the Jews ever showed 
an equal tendency to relapse into the same errors as 
the other nations, though that tendency was con- 
tinually counteracted. There is no proof that the 
Jews ever embraced the idolatry of the Egyptians, 
in its peculiar details ; ^t, from their proneness to 
sense, finding the extreme difficulty of keeping Ihe 
notion of the Deity in minds immersed in matter, 
and engrossed with the present animal life, they 
were ever seeking for some visible representation 
with which to embody the Divine presence. And 
the symbol that most naturally occiured to them 
was that of the ox, as they had seen it worshipped 
in Egypt. They still more easily slid into the Ca- 
naanitish idolatries from first using the high places 
and groves and other sacred resorts of the Ca- 
naanites for their own worship, serving the tine God 
in forbidden places, and then by another step of de- 
fection, exchanging their own rites for the rites 
which had formerly been practised under the same 
groves and upon the same high hills. 

The difliculty which many unbelievers have in- 
sisted much upon, with respect to the Jews reverting 
to an idolatrous worship, while they are asserted to 
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bave hjBui continual miracles placed befcnre them, is 
not o£ much weight. MicacleB are an appeal to the 
senses, and it i&nol in their nature to counteract the 
oirer tendency to s^isible objects, except as ftr as 
tbey direct the attention (d the beholds beycmd 
themsdves, to the doctrines of which they are a con- 
firmation. Miracles establish indeed the truth of the 
r^gioBt which they accompany. Bui k was not 
the truth of their re%ion which the Jews doubted, 
but its spirituality,^ from which they declined. They 
w^e beset, not with sceptical doubts, but with ma- 
terial images, and found a relief from the exercise of 
the higher faculties of their minds in reposing their 
belief and their trust on what was obvious to their 

86uS6S. 

It has been consid^ed still more inoredible that 
when miracles were said to cease, idolatry ceased al- 
so, and that the Jews, deprived of their prophets and 
of supernatural aid and interferences, still continued 
to adhere to the worship of the true God, which wor- 
ship they had forsaken when miraculously led by 
Moses, and when surrounded by visible interposi- 
tions of divine power. 

But we must recollect that when miracles had 
ceased, many of the causes of iddatry had ceased 
alda The Canaamtes w^e no longer in the land ; 
their altars and their rites were forgotten. There 
were no ten tribes remaining to establish a political 
idcdalry in opposition to the house of Judah. On 
the contrary, the new Samaritans were provoking 
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his character without admitting ' ^"^ ^'"^^ atithority. 
" He is a good man." Others aga. '^ ^^^^ ^ *^ ^^ 
the Socinians, "He is a prophet." ^""^^^^ ^^^'^^^ 
with the various shades of Arianism, ♦^^^^'^'"^' 
some vague and ill-determined notions of hu^ super- 
human dignity. And all agreed, with the her^.^^^^® 
of the present day, in admitting as much and a. '^ 
Uttle of the truth of Christ's doctrines as suited 
their inchnations or their prejudices, the one taking 
care that the authority of their scribes and doctors, 
the other that the authority of reason, should re- 
ceive no detriment from their belief in the Redeemer. 
in. After the corruptions of Christianity received 
from its many false converts amongst the Jews, the 
next errors were the heresies which sprung from the 
Gnostic philosophy. The emanative system, which 
considers all beings as flowing out from the divine 
foimtain of existence, had been long and widely pre- 
valent in the east. But Gnosticism is characterized 
by this, that it supposes a succession of derivative 
fountains, through which the stream of life flows 
onwards to the utmost verge of the universe. These 
reservoirs, which receive Ufe from the first fountain, 
in order to communicate it to others, are, in the 
Gnostic language, called iEons. In what jMrecise 
sense the Gnostics used this Greek term ha^ been 
much disputed, and well may it be so, since there is 
nothing precise in the Gnostic philosophy. But as 
they explained the formation of the world out of the 
flivifte substance by an emanation or generation, we 
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may suppose, that by jFjOhb, they meant generations 
descending one from another, like the generations of 
men, and continuing in a successive series the hng 
line of existence. 

By new distributions of these ^ons, by varying 
their numbers, their nameSj and their situationsr 
without any real change in the ground work of the 
Gnostic theory, there was abundant room for the 
idle vanity of the foiuiders of sects, who are ever 
various without invention. Thus in examining the 
variety of Gnostic heresiesj there is indeed an abun- 
dance of barbarous names and monstrous notions ; 
but the same principles are for ever recurring in them 
all, with u disgusting sameness of repetition. All 
have the same primal foimtain of deity ; all have ati 
equal succession of male and female jEons ; all have 
ttte same source and origin of evil* Matter, as being 
the furthest removed from the fountain of being — the 
most denuded, of all the divine Parentis oflspring, of 
his glorious attributes — the dark and elnggish pro- 
duce of mind, was regarded as the source of all defects 
and of evil. The iEon also, who formed this matter 
into shape, and organized it into the world, ^b it now 
exists, from being nearly allied to the matter on 
which he wrought; was considered as a fallen and 
evil spuritj opposed to the light, and to the Father of 
spirits. 

Hence the perpetual blasphemy of the Gnostics in 
confounding the Creator of the world with the evil 
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pdnciple ; and the souU which the Creator had m- 
duded in bodies, were viewed by Ihem aa nuseraUe 
cftftiarmf restrained by the thrakknn of matter, a»d 
by vice, which is the consequence of voakm willx mat- 
ter, from reascending to thdr native abodes of pwnty 
aad light 

These miseraUe dream^m, the Gnostifis^ divided 
Christ and Jbsus into two distinct pesscms, Chxist 
they considered as one of the higher iBons, Jeoos as 
a lower iBon, and sometimes merdiy m a mim. 
Christ they represented as qqK)sing the designs o( 
the Crealcn: of the world, and by an apparent, though 
not a real union with a body, and also by uniting 
himself to Jesus, as having found a way oi deliver- 
ance for all those souls who should obey his pre- 
cepts, and extricate thsmaelves from the influence of 
matter. 

From these insane opinions which, however, have 
their root in the emanative system, proceeded the 
blasphemies of the Gnostics against the Creator of 
the world, their abhorrence of the Old Testament, 
and their rejection of every portion of the New which 
contained any approving allusion to the Old^ and 
also the idolatrous respect which the Gnostics paid 
to the rinners condemned in the Old Testament, as 
if they had been martyrs to the truth, and had, from 
their Gnostic principles, incurred the wrath of the 
Demiurgus or Deity of the Old Testament. To 
such lengths of impiety and absur(£ty did those 
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wretdied men proceed, who yet coBsid^wd know- 
ledge as their own peculiar possession. Gnosticism 
certainly gave condderable trouUe and alarm to the 
eariy Christians. It had long obtained ponesaiBti of 
the countries of the east ; it had even infected the 
lews before the time of Christianity; and was the 
origin of their cabalistical system. It was thus a 
weed which had full possession of the scnL When 
crushed in one diiection, it sprang up in another. Its 
appearances were also continually varying, according 
to the different countries from which the Gnostic 
leaders sprung, and the masters which each of them 
followed in ^ulosophy. 

The different sects which may be classed under 
Gnosticism were very widely ^read, and from the 
uncouth names by which, tliey are denominated, 
have a truly formidable appearance. Yet the alarm 
that was excited by their impiety and their activity 
gave to them more than their due impcnlance. It is 
by no means likely that the number of individuals 
who embraced these errors was ever great, though 
they were certainly widely scattered. Neither can 
we properly class the Gnostics as Christians, seeing 
they did not receive the Scriptures, except very par- 
tially, nor had they any true understanding of the 
doctrines contained in them, but are rather to be 
regarded as a set of pretended philosophers, who 
attempted to rear a new structure of their own, by 
the combination pf very cHscordant materials. 
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It li imp(NrU&i always to ke^ in miiid, that oway 
who ofipo9% Cbnstiaiuty, and many who ocNTFupt it, 
hare nwex had any notbn, however indiatiiifit, of 
what Christiaiiky really is. They hare^nefrer gm& 
any mtiom attention to the endqect, and their minds 
are too muoh pre-occupied with their former arors 
te listen to the truth without blending it with pre* 
e<mceived opinions. Many infidels, in wntaig 
against Christkoiity, have l»een merdy cont^ding 
with the shadows of their own imi^ine^cm ; and 
several Gnostic writers, when they attempted to give 
a philosophic view oi Christiamty, seem to have 
made no further acquaintance with it, than to retain 
by rote some of the names and terms that most fire- 
quently occur in the Scriptures, for the purpose of 
mixing them up with the reveries of their ancient 
philosophy. 

IT. The Jewish Ebibnites and Nazarenes, and 
the Gentffe Gnostics, who formed the great body of 
the early heretics, are not, strictly speaking, to be 
added to the munber of Christians, even in profes- 
sion. No one thinks of including the Jewish sect 
of the Essenes among the Greek philosophers, 
though they borrowed more from the philosophy 
of Greece than the Ebionites and the Gnostics did 
from Christiamty. As the principal texture of the 
system of the Essenes was of Jewish origin, they 
are very justly included amongst the Jews. For 
the same reason, the Ebionites ought to be esteemed 
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a Jewish Etect aba, and the GaoitidB to be demieA 
Oendles rodi^ than ChrisdeOiB. 

But after Cfaristiamty had long and widdy pre* 
vailed, those 'who w^e acquaioled with the rerealed 
trcHhs of Scripttu*e, began in many instances to »t* 
tempt to explain the deity of the SaTiour, and of tiie 
Holy Spirit, sometimee by xeasonmgs, but more 'fre- 
quently by the prevalent pbfloBophy of the day, and 
when they failed to explain these doctrines, Cbey 
next c^ideavoured to explain them away. One of 
the earliest of these heresies appears to be the Sa* 
belljSMi, wMdi is tnudi older than Sabellius, idiose 
usime it takes, and which has survived many at* 
<cieat errofrs, and still esdsts Aawn to the present 
times. How^rer, it has never letamed any large 
body of felloweis ; those wko adopt thesa opinions 
generally proceeding further and joining other sects 
thjut are still more remote :60m the truth. In the 
^iBt instance, they were denominated partripassiaius, 
$rom maintaining that God the Fisher was so inti- 
mately united to the man Christ ifesus, that he par- 
1»ok of Christ's sUff^ngs on the cross, while, by the 
'$itiXoe union, Christ partodk of his ^vinity. But 
Sabellius, taking lower ground fi^, as is the usmJ 
descent of error ; and to avoid the scc^ diat were 
-heaped Mpom Praxeas, and the eariiest of ihese sec- 
^ijes, ^r makii^ Ood the Father suflbr upon the 
cross, Inserted dmt it was not God who was united 
-to Christ, tut a di^e imergy. By ^s subterfoge, 
Sabellius avoided some of the arguments diat were 
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direded against his predecessors, but at the satne 
time made a nearer approach to the heresy which is 
now called Socinianism. To this low point Sabel- 
lianism was almost entirely reduced by Paul of Sa- 
mosata, whose view of the person of the Saviour 
was Uttle superior to that held by the elder Socinus 
hicfllelf. Such is ever the progress of error from 
bad to worse ; each disciple in succession is embold- 
ened by the hardihood of his master, one truth after 
another is cast aside, and nothing is retained of 
Christianity but the name. 

Sabellianism differs from most other sects in not 
rising from any particular system of philosophy, nor 
did it consist in any strict union amongst those who 
held similar tenets. It is perhaps too vague and 
shadowy to form proper materials for a permanent 
heresy. But it is only on that account the more 
dangerous. Men of decided piety have often glided 
into it without being aware that there were de- 
parting from the truth which they had formerly 
maintained. Such was probably the case with Dr. 
Watts ; and Doddridge, if in the latter part of his 
life he did not entertain similar opinions, was too 
little aware of their error and their danger. Still 
more recently, by adopting and promulgating the 
Sabellian views of Dr. Watts in his later years, se- 
veral who were formerly esteemed for their pfety, 
gradually departed more and more from sound doc- 
trine, and some appeared altogether to make ship- 
wreck of the £Eiith. 
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The nicbcal mirtake in all these eyeteniB, whether 
beredcal or orthodox, which hare embroiled man- 
kind in 80 many scandakos dkfNitee and abannl 
and perBacioi]8opink)nt, proceeds finmi the ^position 
so natural in man of being wi^ above what is writ- 
tesa. They are not satisfied wbh b^eving a plain 
declaration of the Saviour, ^< I and the Fatheraie 
one." They \m4^:take with the ntmoet presomp- 
tkm and felly to exjpbm in what manner the Father 
and the Soa are one ; but man might as well at- 
tei^ to take up the ocean in the hdlow of his 
hiffid as endeavomr, by his narrow xmderBtanding; 
to comprehend the manner of the divine exiBtence. 

y. An equaUy vain and still more hurtlul at- 
tempt to acccHnmodate the deolruEies of Christianity 
to die {ff etended wisdom ei this world, arose from 
a mixture of einantfiiye philosopby with Chrisrian 
docrines. Origen, whose tenets are vague and dif- 
fusdy qiread over a multitude ot works, but whose 
opmions may be omsid^red as atdn to Sabdiankm, 
delivered, however, in a higher strain of expressicm, 
and modified by a lofti^ philosophy, maintained the 
Son to be the divine wisdcmi incarnate, and the 
Holy Spirit to be the divine Energy. The errcn^ of 
Or^en spread widely and quickly through the Chris- 
tian world, and'fell upon a soil well prepared io pro- 
duee every noxious weed ; for great already was the 
departure from the simplicity of the truth ; and 
deep was the ignorance both of the genuine i^irit of 
the Scriptures, and of the just extent of the human 
5 
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fiftctdties; and many were the vain dreams from 
philoBophj, falsely so called, that were mingiing; 
themselves wkb the discoveries of revelation. The 
errors of Qrigen, as might haye been expected frion 
his. genius, made a de^ imfmssicm v^n the age, 
and furoduced other enors both in those who received 
themand in those who rejected them. Arius, iq op; 
position to the.err<Mrs of Qrigen, maintained that 
Christ was distinct from the Father, and that he was 
only the fri^st of creatures^ The Arians, in their 
turn, gave rise to the Semi- Arians^ with their mis-, 
cellaneous collection of ahnost inconceivable absur- 
dities, several of whom.hdd, that though Christ was 
really a. creature, yet that he became of the ss^e 
essence with God by privilege. ^Amongst these Sec- . 
tarians, Macedonius distinguished himself in heresy 
by his pertinacious oppositiop to the proper Deity of 
the Holy Spirit 

All these heretics agreed in rejecting the absolute ^ 
divinity of the Saviour, butagreed in nothiiig else j 
they showed the true nature of errc»r, which . has i^o 
consistency in itself, but whose very being consists 
in a continual departure from the truth. Thus 
Arianiem, which once distiacted the Christian world, 
and ranked under its standard so niany men of emi- 
nent talents, who agreed together in what they de- 
nied, but difiered in what they affirmed, is now itself . 
nearly extinct, and has given f^lace to Socinianism, 
while Socinianism appears ready to pass over in 
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name as well as in reality, to the avowed and undk- 
^lised enemies of Christianity. 

VI, H^resi^j however^ are not confined to tbe 
heterodox, Wliile the Ariane and Semi-Ariant' 
were cormpting the truth by every subtilty of argii 
ment and ingeoioua perversion of tenns, the orttio 
dox all the while were dogmatizing about the divine 
nature with a profusion of wordsj which either had 
no meaning; or were gross mfstakeerj or inapplicable 
metaphors when applied to the infinite and spirilnai 
existence of God. And not content with nixing <?i!ch 
argumeirts against the heretice a** generally pniduced 
a new hereby without refnliiig the fonner one, a-^ 
soon as they obtained the power they expelled them 
from the Roman Empire, and sent them with all 
the zeal which persecution confersj and which the 
orthodox^ from their prosperity, had loet, to spread 
every variety of error amongst the natiott? of the* 
barbarians. 

Orthodoxy was become a very nice affair, from Hie 
ihe rigour of itg terms, and the perplexity of itn 
rrcedj and very unlike the highway for the simple. 
which the gospel presents. A slip in a single ex- 
pression was enough to make a man heretic. The 
viee or omission of a single word occasioned a new^ 
rent in Christianity. Every heresy produced a ne^ 
creed, and every creed a new heresy. The expres 
sions of Nestorius divided Christ into two persons, 
in opposition to the words of Appoliinaris, which 
seemed to Mend his two natures. And these im 
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pitofOB and miintrfligiMe sidbtkdes, mora .worthy e€ 
bedlam than of the consideratiOD ci a sane mind, 
have lost empires and ruined nations. Works of 
genius have perished, and their very neunes have 
been forgotten ; but the Nestorians and the Jaco- 
bites still perpetuate the reputation .and the feuds of 
the quibbling sophists, to whom tbey owe their di- 
visions. Never does human folly and karned igno- 
rance appear ia a nK»re disgusting point of view than 
in these disputes of Christians amongst themselves; 
noi" does any study appear so well calculated to fos^r 
infideUty as the history of Christian sects, unless the 
reader be guided by light from above, and carefully 
distinguish the doctrines of the BiUe from the mise- 
rable disputes of pretended Christians. 

yn. Independent of any direct heresies, errone- 
ous methods of considering Christianity became pre- 
valent from the indiscriminate study and admiration 
of Gentile philosophy. Each of the Christian frtthers, 
who afie(ted a reputation for literature, naturally 
adopted the favourite opinions of some philosophic 
sdiool, and thus every speculative sect came to min- 
gle their own peculiar errors in that incoherent and 
discordant mass of opinions which formed the 
Christian Uterature of antiquity. Few attempts 
have had less foundation to proceed upon than the 
endeavour to make the Christian fathers pass for the 
supreme judges of ccmtroversy and the orades of re- 
ligion. Nothing can be more vague than their con- 
clusions, nor more weak than their arguments, nor 
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more variable than the tendency of their wridnge. 
They might, notwithstanding the weakness of their 
judgment, have been valuable, as furnishing facts, 
but in these tliey are lamentably deficient, and 
hence the meagreness of church history. When 
appealed to as authorities, they lend themselves by 
turns to every side • when resorted to for informa 
tion, they furnish little but conjectures. It is well, 
however, that Christianity should have small obliga- 
tion to its early advocates, and that religion should 
rest upon the power of God and not upon the autho- 
rity of men. It is well also that a great gulf 
should be placed between the inspired and the unin- 
spired Christian writers. 

Many of lihe fathers, as they are called, were but 
recent converts from paganism, who were better ac- 
quainted with the superstition they had left than 
the revelation they had embraced. Many were 
more attentive to the study of philosophy than to 
the search of scriptural truth. The caution of St. 
Paul was lost upon them to beware of philosophy 
falsely so called. The emanative system, with all 
-its errors, spread far and wide, under the authorit} 
of Origen, and with the aid of his allegorical inter- 
pretations. In the hands of the master of Origen, 
Ammonius, and his fellow disciple Pletinus, the 
absurdities of Paganism, by the supposition of 
an inner sense contained in them had been made 
to coincide with the dreams of philosophy. The 
truths of Christianity were now to be explained 
6* 
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away by the same subtle process. Evil was consi- 
dered less a transgression of the holy law of God 
than as distance from the supreme fountain of ex- 
istence. A Christian purgatory was introduced 
similar to the platonic purgation by fire, and all 
souls after certain cycles of aberration and remedial 
punishment, were supposed to be destined to return 
to the one great Being from whom they had departed. 
From another quarter false notions of Gnostic purity 
flowed in to augment the superstitions of the de- 
clining church, and the division was revived in the 
distinction between the monks and the laity among 
the orthodox, (which had previously prevailed 
amongst the early heretics and the Manicheans,) of 
the perfect, who abstained from flesh and lacerated 
their body, and of the imperfect, who merely per- 
formed the duties of life. The doctrines of Plato, 
from the degree of resemblance which they occa- 
sionally bear to revelation, insinuated themselves 
with .ease among the truths of Christianity. The 
old Pantheistic error of God including all being 
witliin himself had likewise numerous advocate, 
and so confrised were the notions of its adherents, 
that it might be doubted o( many, as in the case of 
Bishop Synesius and the false Dionysius, whether 
they were more properly heathen Pantheists or 
Christian Mystics. To sum up all, Aristotle, after 
stoutly defending Paganism, at last lent the Chris- 
tians his vexatious logic to exasperate the multitude 
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of their d]£f>utes, and to 8|dit and subdivide ever) 
errcMT to infinity. 

Yin. While the higher classes were bewildered 
with Gentile f^osqphy, the lower cbwses were 
darkened with Gentile superstiticm. As a vague be- 
lief in Christianity, without exactly understaodiiig 
ks nature, grew and prevailed anuHigst multitudes, 
the door of the churdi was held more widdy open 
to receive the Heathen, not foTEMUdii^ their errors, but 
bringing their superstition along with them. They 
were said to be converted, who were never rightly in- 
structed ; and every expedient was adopted which 
might render the change from Paganism to Chris- 
tianity, Msely so called, easy and scarcely percepti- 
ble. Christian martyrs took the place of pagan 
heroes ; the same altar, in succession, served for 
both ; the incense which was burnt before the pagan 
idc4 was afterwards offered up to honour the Chris- 
tian image. Even the holy watei; used by the Pa- 
gans was plentifully sprinkled upon the too credu- 
lous believers. Wherever any peculiar superstition 
locally prevailed among the heathen, that very cus^ 
tom in the same place was found to be revived by 
the phristians, with no other change save that ol* 
names. It is true, that ma^y of these practices 
were at first deemed heretical, but they were after- 
wards adopted, in substance at least, among the su- 
p^^titions of the Romish church. For example, 
the Arabians had always ofiered a peculiar adora- 
tion to the moon. When a part of Arabia became 
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cliri^anized, there the sect of the Collyridians sprung 
up, offering the same cakes to the Virgin^ Marj- 
which they had formerly offered to Diana, and in- 
voking both of them, by the same title of the Clueen 
of Heaven. The Romanists have discontinued the 
offering of the cakes, but have retained the worst 
part of the heresy — the idolatrous appellation and 
worship. 

IX. Several heresies arose ftom the notion timt 
Christianity admitted of amendments and additions. 
The Gnostics thought to improve it by the help of 
their philosophy, and Mbntanus by giving it a se- 
verer cast of morals ; Manes by explaining the 
origin of ^vil upon the system of Zoroaster ; and 
Mahomet by reducing revelation, as he conceived, to 
its orij^nal purity and simphcity. Understanding 
the predictions of the Paraclete or Comfoiter, as dis- 
tinct from the promise of the Holy Spirit, each flat- 
tered himself that he was the person designated a? 
the future teacher of the believers. In the compari- 
tive rarity of the copies of Scripture, and aroidst the 
daring assertions of the early heretics that these 
copies had been falsified, ample scope was given for 
the invention and production of "many spuriQus 
gospels. On this ground Manes brought forward 
his new gospel or revelation, which he calUed Er- 
tang, and Mahomet argued the necessity of the 
Koran, on account of the supposed intei-polations in 
the earlier Scriptures, which had been previously 
given to mankind. It is thus that Christianitv had 
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to emigghf first with the opm oppoikioii of aU tbe 
corrupt syBteoHi in the world, and then with tbe new 
errors produced by the raoDstrous combinatkm aH 
these systems with the tnitk It had first to coo- 
tend with the idolatry of Paganism, and then with 
the disguised idolatry of Popery under a Christian 
name. Again it had to contend with the systems 
of the Gentile plukec^herB, and a second time it 
Iiad to oppose the same systems when they assumed 
tbe appearance of Christianity in the works (tf many 
early Christian writers. . An4 in the same way it 
had a double warfore to maintain against the avowed 
and concealed hostility of the dark and speculative 
the(»ries of theedst,till at last it encountered and was 
borne down by a new and victorious heresy, not 
maintained by verbal subtleties, but at the pmnts of 
an hundred thousand lances. 

X. The race of Shem departed less widely fi:om 
the memory and institutions of the patriarchal times 
than the other descendants of Noah ; and the tribes 
that sprung frcmi Abraham maintained a still more 
distinct recollection of the unity of God. Though 
the body of the Arabians were idolaters, their poets 
and more eminent men preserved the worship of One 
Supreme Being, and the traditions of ancient jh:o- 
phets, and of the true religion, were occasionally re- 
vived t^ughout Arabia by colonies of -di^rsed 
Jews, and by the escape pf persecuted and sectarian 
Christians. There are many noble and just passa- 
ges in the Arabian poems respecting the Deity, pre 
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vious to thepretended revelalkm of Mahomet. Wbat 
was new in the Koran to his' cotemporaries was 
not his assertion of the unity of the Grodhead, but 
his vehement siqppresmoii of idolatry, and his ear- 
nestly contending that God had no companions, 
while the most enlightened of those who opposed him 
were desirous that the adoration of idols should be 
associated with the worship of the Deity, on account 
of the gain and political influence they derived from 
the rites of snp^stition. There is nothing charac- 
teristic in the fundamental tenets of Mahometatiism 
to distinguish them except their extreme simplicity, 
consisting only in the belief of the unity of God, and 
of a future state of retribution, coupled with the ad- 
mission of a series of prophets ending in Mahomet: 
So short a creed is generally united with great cool- 
ness and indifferency c«i the part of the holders, but 
Mahomet has this peculiarity, that he has joined 
with it a fierce fanaticism, which still burns with 
slackened though not extinguished vehemence after 
so long a lapse of time; and the paucity of his dog- 
mas is amply atoned for by his plentiful allusion to 
fables, so that there is full scope for the credulity of 
his followers ; and a commentary upon the Koran 
may nearly take in the whole round of Arabian 
fiction. , 

Mahomet alone resembles the ancient legislators 
of Greece j instea4 of moulding his laws to men, he 
still moulds men to his laws. His followers to the 
present day retain much of the character ^f thedi 
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aotd becur stamped upon ihm souls his 
image and superscription. They unite, like their 
martial prophet, the character of the priest and 
soldier, and want but a similar leader again fiercely 
to breathe the. spirit of wtory and Unitarianism. 
They are little advanced in civilization beyond the 
warriors that first issued out beyond the Arabian 
deserts, neither have they sunk down to the luxu- 
rious and degenerate character of those corrupted 
Christians whom the first Moslem subdued. Thoiigh 
Mahometanism has some slight connexion with Chris- 
tianity, it has a near^alliance to Jpdaism, and is de- 
rived less fi-om the Bible than from the misrepre- 
sentations of tradition and the reveries of the Rab- 
bins. It bears throughout its structure its marked 
opposition to the mixture of idolatry with Christianity 
then prevailing throughout the Roman empire ; and 
in the two great scourges— Popery and IMbhomme- 
dism, which God has appointed to chastise the apos- 
tacy of his professing people, we observe at once a 
striking contrast between the fanaticism of the one, 
and the superstition of the other, and yet a singular 
coincidence in the time of their rise and of their du- 
ration, and in the gradual progress of their present 
decay, and the signs of their approaching termina- 
tion. 
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I. Partial and General Corruption of ChrisUjaoity. 
n. Chaises of the Primitive Church. 
in. The Power of the Bishop of Rome. 
lY. Assimilation of Christianity to Judaism and 
Paganism. 

V. Final Identity of Paganism and Popery. 

VI. Popery contains a Part of many Ancient 
heresies. 

Vn. Absurdity of Popery impossible to be con- 
cealed. 
Vin. Popery a gross counterfeit of true Religion. 

IX. Persecutions of Pagan and Papal Rome. 

X. Popes and Emperors of Rome. 

XI. Popery as described by Revelation. 

XII. Destruction of Popery. 



PART III. 



POPETRY. 



I. TfiE source of all departure and distance from 
<he truth is the opposition of the fallen mind of man 
to the character of God. The same principle which, 
in lat^r ages, has induced men to give up one prin- 
ciple after another in Christianity till they stripped it 
of every thing which gave distaste to a carhal nnnd, 
led them, in fwmer times, when the gospd was first 
proposed to them, to Mend and neutralize the truth 
by mixing it with previous errors; The Sociniah of 
t^ pres&Bt day acts from the same motive as the 
Onostic of the primitive ages ; both unite in degrading 
the Bible from being the ultimate rule of belief, and 
the first gives the supreme authority to his reason 
which the other ascribed to his knowledge or his phi- 
losophy. But though error is as permanent as the 
state of the unrenewed mind, the forms in which 
error manifests itself are continually Ysuying. Many 
|| of tlie ancient heresies are extinct, and all the rest, 

exeept one, are vanidung away. That heresy, 
iwbich difiers ftom all the rest, both in its extent and 
duration^ was pointed out by the apostles as the 
6 
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great apoetacy, which Was to last for twelve hundred 
and sixty years^ during the greats part of which 
time the true church was to flee to the wfldemess, 
and to dwell apart from the concourse of men, fitr 
removed from general observation. The Gnostic 
errors are forgotten, the Sabellians have never been 
able to hold together, the Arions are insignificant 
amd far in the wane, the subtle disputes of the east 
are trampled under foot by the contempt and oppres- 
sion of the Moslem ; but popery still triumphs and 
enslaves some of the iisdrest portions of the earth, 
though a part of its battlements and dungeons fell at 
the ref(»rmation. 

The early Christians were by no means aware of 
the extent of their danger when they enumerated 
only the heresies and the heretics that were without 
the church. The same err<»s were also spreading 
wifliin. Those who are vehement and determined 
in their errors, naturally separated themselves froxii 
others, and distinguished themselves by a peculiar 
name ; while the many, through whose minds the 
same erroneous notions of philosof^y or superstitioAi 
were vaguely floating, remained included in the 
bosom of the chmch. As the multitude of believers 
increased, the number of crude and mistaken ofi- 
nions they brought with them were multipUed alsO) 
and the study of the Scriptures, the cmly cure for 
these evfls, was either neglected cmt pursued upon 
visionary principles. While the doctors of the church 
mere refuting heretics, they were often cherishing in 
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their own writing the seeds of future heresies, and 
the tone of feeling, and the mode of thinking among 
dhristians was rapidly receding from the standard 
of Scripture and the oracles of truth. 

U. While the {Nrimitiye creed of Christians was 
receiving many additions from the accession of 
ibreign opinions, the constitutioii of the primitiyc 
church underwent « variety of changes also. In all 
institutions where men are concerned, there is an 
unceasing fluctuation. The same names and 
forms may be retained when the ancient spirit is 
departed. An influx of new members, and a tide 
of prosperity, of themselv^ produce an interned re- 
Tolution in human governments, and the conquerors 
of other nations find themselves vanquished and 
engdaved by the very victories they have obtained. 
The checks upon power, and the securities for liberty, 
which are sufficient in a sceinty community, and in 
the midst of adverse circumstances, are found too 
feeble to oppose to the current and corruption of 
prosperity, and the enlarged influence which in- 
creasing success confers. 

" The government of the church," as Gibbon 
ol^serves, ''hasx)ften been the subject as well as prize 
of religious contenticn. The hostile disputants of 
Rome, of Paris, of Oxford, and of Geneva, have 
alike struggled to reduce the primitive and apostolic 
model to the respective standards of their own 
policy." But though every sectarian beholds the 
>mage of his, own church and denomination, in the 
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slight notices which are transmitted to us of the 
apostoUcal churches, and though all are thus at 
variance with each other, still there is a considerate 
agreement amongst the writers who haye regarded 
the subject without self-interest and party zeal, and 
with the tranquil indifiermice of mere historians. At 
the same time there is a manifest difference between 
the complete certainty with which the leading doc- 
trines of Christianity can be ascertained, and the 
slight degree of probability with which we conjecture 
as to the mode in whidi the rites of Christianity w^e 
administered, or the degree of authority with which 
its bflSce-bearers were invested. 

The primitive church was distinguidoied for its 
simplicity and its freedom ; that simjdidty is probar 
Uy the cause of many of the dilutes concerning its 
form. Had the structure of its constitution been more 
intricate, and more es&iential to be known, it would 
doubtless have been detailed to us with more preci- 
sion and minuteness. As the Bible contains merely 
hints and indications concerning it, theeie notices are 
too slight to counteract the views which prejudice will 
ever ^hape in accordance to present interest. The 
Christian diurch^ as far as we caa gather ito genu- 
ine form from the Scrij^tures, appears somewhat dif- 
ferent from that of any body o^ beUevers at^Hresent 
existing, it seems to have possessed a inoi:e catho- 
lic spirit, and to have had a less defined and rigid 
outline. The iUsi^ples of our Saviour were mem- 
bers of the Jewish church at the time when Christ 
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chose his tweke^xwtles to be Ihe twelve fonmkrion 
stones, he himsdf being the chi^ecNner stone, o€ the 
new spiiftoal edifice. As the apostles coiiespoiided 
to the princes of the twdve tribeci, so the seventy dis- 
ciples occii{»ed the fdace of the Sanhedrim of the 
Jews. While Christianity was confined to the Jew- 
ish nation, there was but one church or popular as- 
sembly that met together at Jerusalem ; every be- 
liever was cmisidered as a dtiis^i of the qiiritiial Is 
rael^ and each bad an equal vot^ not only in the 
c^pointmeiit of deacons, for the administration of 
their temporal affairs, but also in the ch<Mce of the 
names which wer^ to be presented before the Lend in 
<MBder that the sacred lot might determine who was to 
IpS the vajDoncy in the apostleship occasioned by the 
apoBtacy of Judas. The subsequent appointment of 
the deacons also shows that the government of the 
Christian church was not formed upon a previously 
defio^ model, but gradually ada{Hed itself to the 
pressure of immediate circumstances, and ooidd be 
enlarged as expediency jequired. 

Wb^i the gospel was carried to a distance ftom 
Judea, the believers could no longer assemble to- 
gether as one body at Jerusalem. New assemblies 
or churches were ther^ore formed in those cities 
where the gospel had been preached, and where con 
verts were numerous. And these churches were not 
rigidly confined to the model of Jerusalem, where 
affairs were transacted by a form of government si 
ittilar to that of the Jewish republic ; but each church 
6» 
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amongst the Qeniiles, wasccmstituted upon the sim- 
plest fiMrm of a free atRsembly, under the direetion^f 
dders popularly elected, and with the aanstanoe of 
deacons. 

It is one of the most difficult questions in hstory 
whether the t^ms Bishops and Ptesbyt^rsisire exactly 
synonimoos, thot^h an Episcopalian finds no diffi- 
culty in dedding that Kshops were distinct fr<»n the 
Presbjrters, nor does a Presbyterian usually hesitate 
to a&im the contrary. So much light do our personal 
circiunstances often reflect back on the darkness 
of antiquity. It is however certain that the bishops 
soon exalted themselves above the rest of the dders, 
and became the perpetual [Mresidents of the {nesby- 
tery, when they were not discarded from 4,heir office 
by the same popular votes which had formerly ele- 
vated them to it. 

As the Christian churches resembled the ancient 
republics in their freedom, so also in their factions. 
The abuse of their liberty was one principal cause of 
their loss of it. Their love of novelty, their persimal 
attachments, their internal dissensions, l^pt the 
churches in continual agitation. The same spirit of 
emulation and strife, the same ambition of following 
some party leader which is reproved in St. PauFs 
Epistle to the Corinthians, continued to harass Chris- 
tian congregations in succeeding ages; and the 
change and dismissal of office-bearers, without any 
fault on their part, may be considered as one leading 
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cause €S the adTaacemant of that authorily which 
evcleBiaBtical go^raors afterwards aeqiHiad. 

In the eariy Chriatian writars we find not aoly re- 
monatraacea against the fiddenesB of Uie peofde, bqt 
an attempt to prove that the authority of each offioe- 
bear^ivas from God, on the ground that the gene- 
ral government of the church waa acknowledged to 
be divine. And many, among the mpre peaceaUe of 
the believers, were doubtless indmed to assent to such 
reasoning, in the h(^ of seeing their diflerences and 
distractions terminated by the settlement of some au- 
thority which mi^t enforce universal r^iard. 

Nc»: were the generality ot the early Christian 
congregations, from the materials with which they 
were ccnnposed, likely to observe, on the one handy 
a well regulated measure of freedom, or, on the other 
hand, to d^ect the commencing encroachments of 
power. Slavery had worn out the numbers and con- 
sequence of the middle class, and was gradually 
wasting the Roipan empire, before Christianky ap- 
peared. There remained but the two extremes of 
society in many parts of the country, a few lulcuri- 
ous and ovei|[rown landed proprietors, and the herds 
of bondsmen who were employed in c^dtivating the 
i^il. No doubt, in great towns, in winch Chris- 
tianity was first preached and estaUisdbied, society re- 
tained longer its ancient variety of ranks and ccmdi- 
tions. Still even there slaves formed a large portion 
of the members of tlie churches ; and their times of 
assemWing together for worship, either early in the 
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morning, or late in the evening, not axAy mdicated a 
fear of persecution, but the necessity that many of the 
Christians were under of working the greats part of 
the Lord's day under their Egj^ian taBk*master6. 
Amongst the many depressed by their condition, and 
limited in their opportunity of instructing themselves 
in sacred knowledge, there were doubtless several 
rich men, and. here and there a philosopher, whose 
learning and leisure, however, instead of being em- 
ployed in the pursuit of truth, were too often es^nded 
in idle and pernicious speculations. 

In these miscellaneous elements, of which the 
first Christian societies were composed, there was too 
much agitation and ferment, too little of a regular 
check against the assumption of power bytheir ru- 
lers. Another cause of the increase of the power 
of the bishops arose from the persecutions of the go- 
vernment uiuler which they lived, .-fphe Christiatn 
converts, finding no protectioii from the heathen ma- 
gistrates of their country, naturally looked up in the 
midst of their wrongs and oppressions fox consolation 
and advice, if not for assistance,^ to their bishop, who, 
of course, was their judge in any disputes that might 
occur amongst themselves, and who thus united 
some portion of civil power to ecclesiastical authori- 
ty. Persecution g^ve also new eminence to the 
bishops, placed, as they were, in front of danger, and 
only too ready to become martyrs to the Christian 
cause. 
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But, perhape, the gieatetl aeceflsioii to ibeir an- 
tbority proceeded from the number of couTerts now 
too numerous to meet together in any one [riaee. 
but who, though partially separated into different 
congr^ations, yet remaned attached to the main 
body of bdievers, and continued under the same 
head, without forming distinct church goTemment 
of thei]^ own. Had each assemUy of C^iristianSf 
when too numerous to be oonyeniently united, di- 
vided itself into new bodies, all firmed after the 
same model of government, many cf the evik which 
overspread the Christian world would have been 
nipt in the bud. It was, howevor, natural to regard 
the Moth^ Church with reverence, and to keep up 
their dep^idence on its long established and vene- 
rated authority. Hence, instead of having bishops 
of their own, the affiliated assemblies were governed 
by presbyters deputed by the general tHshop, and a 
bishopric grew up, from being merely the superin- 
tendency of a small upper room, to comprehend 
within the sweep of its authority many of the sur- 
rounding towns and villages. 

III. While bishops gradually subjected to their 
authmty the city in which they Uved, and its sur- 
surrounding district all the bishops in their turn gra- 
dually became subor4inate to the bishop of the Me- ' 
tropolis. Christian dburchea at first resembled a 
number of small independent republics scattered 
through the Bometn empire, and often removed to a 
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consid^raUe distance firom each other. They had 
a common interest bat no common government. 
They had the saioae objects and the same dangers, 
but no estabUshed medimn of miion and communi- 
cation. The ancient ckies of Greece had be^n 
placed in somewhat similar circumstances, and la- 
boured under the same difficulties, and adopted the 
only means of removing them by assembling a ge- 
neral meeting of delegates from each city, as in the 
case of the Paionian confederacy, or the Amphic- 
tyonic council, whwe the rites of reUgion were re- 
gulated, and political dangers provided against. 
These ancient councils were first imitated by the 
Christians in Greece, but from the advantages de- 
rived from them, rapidly spread over the Roman 
empire. 

The bishops received a new increase of authority 
by being the delegates and representatives of their 
respective flocks at these councils, but their power, 
while it seemed to be advanced by them, was gra- 
dually undermined. Though all the bishops were 
pqual in office, they did not repa-esent churches of 
equal importance, wealth, and power. He who re- 
pr^ented the capital city of the province necessarily 
carried more weight with him than the delegate of 
an obscure and scanty population. When a presi- 
dent was to be chosen for the council, the choice na- 
turally fell upon the metro^pditan bishop^ and a pri- 
macy of rank was thus conceded to him, whUe he, 
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in addition to this, claimed, and whenever he had 
opportunity, exerted a primacy of pow^. Thus, 
the Ushops o! Alexandria and Antioch became 8U> 
preme over the provinces.of Syria and Egjrpt, while 
the Hshqp of Rome, as the chief and rqveeentative 
of the churdi in the imperial cky, assumed a supre- 
macy over the whde Bc»nan empire. 

This daim, however extravagant, is less absurd 
than the arguments on which it rests. In looking 
arcmnd among the apostles for some one superior to 
his br^hren, the choice naturally fell upon Peter 
for a patrcm, and upon the declaration made to him, 
^^ Thou art Peter, and upon this rock I will build my 
church." But the difficulty was to point out any 
connexion between Peter and the Church oi Rome. 
There is no authprity to prove that St. Peter was. 
ever at Rome. Jerusalem, not Rome, was his pro- 
per residence, and if he had any authority to be- 
queath to the locality in which he lived, Jerusedem, 
not Rome, musthave pto&ted by it, and become the 
seat of the spiritual empire. But, above all, in this 
attempt at reasoning, there, is the omfusion of the 
authority of an apostle with that oi a bishop, of an 
authority strictly personal, c(»isisting in being an 
eyewitness of Christ's miracles, and being the osgon 
of divine revelation,— an authcHrity which was there- 
fore incommunicable by succession, and the authority 
of a primitive bishop which consisted in teaching 
and ruling a single meeting of Christians. The 
pc^e has been equally prosperous as a reasonei* in 
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temp<»rals and tq»rituiiB. He has succeeded io aa 
authority which St. PeC^ 119 ver possessed, and whidi, 
67en if it had been possessed, could never, from the 
nature of things, have be^i transmitted. And by 
an equally successful use of logic, he has obtained, 
as the heir of die fbhermen of Gralilee, the banks of 
the Tiber and the lordship of the eternal city. 

IV. While the Christian doctrines were changed, 
and the form of church government aHered, the sim- 
ple rites of Christianity were also disguised by cere- 
monies borrowed frt«n ibe Jews and fhmi the Pa- 
gans, There was much in the Jewish reUgion, 
when imperfectly and carnally understood, to please 
the vitiated taste, and to allure the self-interest of a 
corrupted pfi<nsthood. The pomp of a ceremonial 
worship was heightened' in its allurements by the 
ample and fixed revenue of the tythes. It was in 
vain to obsen^ that these ceremonies were no longer 
of use, since they were fiflfilled and terminated in 
the Saviour : and tlmt the tythes were not the por- 
tioa of a peculiar order, but of a whole tribe, who re- 
ceived them as a compensation, bang excluded from 
all territ(»ial possessions, except towns for residence. 
The Christian priesthood, cwrupted froip their first 
purity, dwelt with much more pleasure upon these 
costly oblations of the Old Testament, than on t&6 
exan^leof St.- Paul working with his own hands, 
OT upon the simj^ maxim that the labourer is wor- 
thy of his hire. It has been said that the proprietors 
of land voluntarily gave up the tenth part of the 
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produce for the support of the priesthood, and this is 
true ; but it is also true that they had previously been 
informed by their instructors that the curse of Grod 
would rest upon them, if they hdd back what was 
the unalienable property of the church. 

The Popes and the priesthood did not confine 
their imitation to the Jews, but borrowed largely 
from the heathen ; sometimes they copied from the 
High Priest of Jerusalem, sometimes from the Pon- 
tifex Maximus of Rome ; and not only were the 
rites of the heathens in a great measure restored, but 
also a similar worship. Deceased mart3rrs were 
avowedly substituted for heathen heroes, and the 
Christian demons or souls of dead men, like their 
prototypes in Paganism, were supposed to watch over 
the concerns of those who paid them this idolatrous 
homage, to avert the evils that threatened them, and 
to make intercession in their favour with the Father 
of spirits. 

V. The final and complete identity of Paganism 
and Popery is exceedingly well prov^ by Middle- 
ton in his ingenious and well written letter fi-om 
Rome. The sceptical turn of Middleton's mind has 
injured the popularity and usefulness of bis writings, 
but true Christianity has nothing to fear, however 
much Popery niay suflfer, fix)m his attacks, revealed 
religion must be a gainer flrom every examination. 
The subject of the conformity of Popery to Pagan- 
ism, embracing such a variety of particulars, must 
suffer always from being abridged, and Middleton 
7 
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lias been as brief as the natiue of the case will oUow. 
SUli, detached passages, though they lose, much by 
h^ng disjoined from their coiuiexioQ, are not without 
their own force and conclusive. Middleton bad 
traced the altars of the Itomaoists to the altars of th^ 
Pagans. His papist adversary of counse preferred 
deriving them from the altar of incense in the tem- 
ple of Jerusalem ; '' aiul is surprised Uiferefore how I 
can call it heathenish. Yet it is eyideni, from the 
nature of that institution, that it was never design^ 
to be perpetual, and that, during its continuance, God 
would never have s^f^roved any other alta^ , either in 
Jerusidem, or any wh^e else. But let him answer 
directly to this plain question. Wa« there ever a 
temple in the world not strictly ke^thenish in which 
tliere were sever ai altars all sw>okmg with im>ense 
wiffi>i9^ one view^ and at one and the mme timo ? 
It is GertaiD^ that he m^st answer in tjie negdJiiye^ yet 
it is as certain that there were such temples in Pagapi 
'SUm^i and are as many still in Chri^itm Bopie, 
Apd mnce there never was an example of it but 
what was paganish before the times of Popery^y 
how is it possible that it opuld bc) derived to tb^ri 
fxQiDi any other source ? Or when we soe S9 eXjac^ a 
res^oablance in the c<^y, how c^ there be a^y 
doubt about the original ?" Many a)^s uj(ider the 
same roof indicate many obj^ts of wvrplupi 9^ the 
P<;>ly4heis^ of the church of ^on^ ia mfwfcstedby 
the first view of the inl^or of th^ir caljp^als. 
Tips ^piiarity in the Poly4,heism of Paganism and 
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Popery is most clearly shown ki the Pope dieplacing 
JvtfkBT and all the gods from the Pantheon, to make 
way for the Vh^ Mary and all the saints. " The 
noblest heathen temj^ now remaining in the work), 
is the Pantheon or Rotuncb, which, as the inscrip- 
tion over the portioo informs us, having been ' im- 
pionsly dedicated of old by Agrippa to Jove, and all 
the gods, was jNouriy consecrated by Pope Boni&ce 
the fourth to the blessed Virgin and all the sainta' 
With this single a^ridon it serves as exactly for all 
the purposes of the popish, as it did for the pagan 
w(»:^i]p for which it was boilt. For as in the old 
temple every one might find the god of his country, 
and address hiufielf to that deity whose religion he 
was most devoted to, so it is the same thing now ; 
every one chooses the patron whom he likes best, 
and oae may here see diiferent services going on at 
the same time ftt different altars with distinct ocmgre- 
gations around them, just as the inclinations of the 
people lead them to the worship of this or that par- 
ticular saint." 

Middleton shows very well not only that the ritee 
of the PajMsts are borrowed from the Pagans, but 
that many of those rites were condemned both bj^ 
the Christian churdi. and by the Christian empe- 
rors, even when religion was already much corrupted. 
• The Christian emperors ^rictly prohibited their pa- 
gan siitgects to Kght up candles, offer incense, or hang 
up garlands to senseless images, for these were then 
reckoned the notorious acts of genuine Paganism. 
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Yet now we see all those very acts perfonned evety 
day in popish countries, to the images of the perish 
saints. In a word, since there never was an image 
in the temple of the true God in any age of the 
world, yet a perpetual use of them in all the temples 
of the Heathens, it is in vain to dispute about their 
origin. The thing is evident to a demonstration. 
They must necessarily be derived to the present Ro- 
mans, from those who always used, and not from 
those who always detested them, that is from their 
pagan, not their Christian ancestors." 

One of the remarkable features of the idolatry of 
the church of Rome, consists in the deification of 
the Virgin Mary, who is not only saluted with titles 
as august as those of the goddesses of the pagans, 
siich as Deipara, Regina coelorum, Domina Angelo- 
rum, &c.,* but who has the expressions peculiar to 
the Saviour applied to herself, so that she is called 
the gate of salvation ; and it is asserted there is no 
one "who can be saved, O most holy Virgin, but 
through thee." The Saviour is represented as ready 
to destroy the world with his just vengeance, but 
Mary, by her interposition and intercession, averts 
his deserved wrath. On the high altar of the church 
of the RecoUets, at Ghent, there is a pictuiTe by 
Rubens thus described by Sir Joshua Reynolds : — 
" Christ, with Jupiter's thunder and lightning in hi? 
hand, denouncing vengeance on a wicked world, 

* l^other of God, Clueen of Heaven, Mistress of the Angels, d^c. 
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lepi-esetited by a globe lymg oa the giX)UiKi, with ti^ 
serpent twined round it ; thk globe St. FVanek ap- 
pears to be GOTering and defending with his raamle. 
The Virgin is holding Christ's hand, and sfaowiDg 
h^ breasts, implying, as I suppose, the right she has 
to intercede and have an interest with him whom 
she Buckied." In this and in other instances, freq^ient 
among the Papists, Christ ceases entirely to be the 
Savioui' of the woild, and his place is supplied in 
their deluded imagination, either by the deified Vir- 
gin or some isivei&mkt saint* The conformity of the 
Pfeipists to 4he Pagans is very el)servable in the holy 
welter wbteh the Bnpfets themselves derive ftom the 
pagan temples, and the %bting up lamps, which the 
Christian father Lanctantiusder ides as the folly of the (^ 
Heathens. '^ They hght up candles to <3od," says 
Lane<antius, ^^ as if he lived in the dark ; and do they 
not daserve to pass for madmen who oflfinr lamps ^ 
the Attt^r and Giver of light ?^' With vespeot to 
vmivetiilerings, Pblidore Tirgil, after bavhig described 
tins practice of the ancientS) '< in the same manner," 
says he, <^ do <W)e now dfifer up in «ur ohmdies tittk 
images of wax, and as'Oft agany >part ctf the^MNly is 
hurt, as the hand or foot, we presently moke a vow 
«o^0od, or one ofius saints, to wfaK«n, oB<otir Mcovmy, 
we 3»Hfee mUkotbMg of ttott ibmd «r foot in w«3r. 
Which custom is nawtotm to that extra^ragance, 
that we do the same thing for our cattle 'WUdl^Wtt 
do for ourselves, and make o&riog for nnir oxen, 
horses, she^ : where a scrupolous man will ques- 
7* 
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lion whether in this we imitate the religion or the 
supersUtion of our ancestors." 

But it is not only in particular rites, but in the 
whole form of worship, that the resemblance between 
the idolatry of ancient and modern Roipe consists. 
The dedications on the outside of the popish church 
ftre copied from the inscriptions on the heathen tem~ 
[des ; in the interior there are the same riches and 
ofieringB, there are similar idols, and indeed often the 
same idols, for the ancient statues were not unfre- 
quently christened, that the Papists might worship 
them without scruple. And these idols are drest in 
the same richly-wrought garments as those of the 
Pagans. In the famed treasury of Loretto, says 
Middleton, "one part consists, as it did likewise 
amongst the Heathens, of a wardrobe ; for the very 
idols, as Tertullian observes, used to be drest out in 
curious robes of the choicest stuffs and fashions. 
While they were showing us, therefore, the great 
variety of rich habits with which that treasury 
aboimds, some covered with precious stones, others 
more curiously embroidered by such a queen or 
princess, for the use of the miraculous image, I could 
not help recollecting the picture which old Homer 
draws of dueen Hecuba of Troy prostrating herself 
before the miraculous image of Pallas, with a present 
of the richest and best- wrought gown that she was 
mistress of: 

< A ^wn she chose, the best and noblest far, 
^airkling with rich embroidie^ like a star.' 
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The nientioa of Loretto puts me in mind of the 
siurprise that I was in at the first sight of the hdy 
image, for its face is as black as a negro's, so that 
one would take it rather for the representation of a 
Proserpine or infernal deity, than what they impi- 
ously style it, of the queen of heaven. But I sqod 
recollected that this very circumstance of its complex- 
ion made it but resemble the more exactly the old 
idols of Paganism, which are described to be black 
with the perpetual smoke of lamps and incense. 
When a man is once engaged in reflections of this 
kind, imagining himself in some heathen temple, 
and expecting as it were some sacrifice or other piece 
of Paganism to ensue, he will not be long in sus- 
pense before he sees the finishing act and last scene 
of genuine idolatry, in crowds of bigot votaries, pros- 
trating themselves before some image of wood or 
stone, and pa3dng divine honours to an idol of their 
own erecting. Should they squabble with us here 
about the meatdng of the word idol, St. Jerome has 
determined it to the very case in question, teUing us, 
that by idols are to be understood the images of the 
dead. Idola intelligimus imagines mcHrtuorum. And 
the worshippers of such images are used alwietys in 
the style of the Fathers as synonymous, and equiva- 
lent to Heathens or Pagans." 

The exact nature of Popery, and whence it derives 
its origin, seem very clearly pointed out in the above 
extracts. One more may be added, in relation to 
the Pope. " In their very priesthood they have con- 
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trivcd, one would think, to keep up as iwar a reseiu- 
blance as they couM to that of pagan Rome. And 
the sovereign pontiff, instead* of deriving his succes- 
sion from St* Peter, may, with mofe reason and a 
much better plea, style himsdf the successor of the 
Pcwitifex Maximus, or chief priest' of old R<mie, 
whose authority and dignity was Uife greatest in the 
i^iiblic, and who was looked upon as the arbiter or 
judge of all things, civil as w^ as saci?ed, human as 
well as divine; whose power, estabfebed almost with 
the foundation of the city, was an omen^ (says Poli- 
dore Virgil), and sure presage <rf that priestly majesty 
by which Rome was once again to re^n as univer- 
sally as it had done before by tiae. force of its arms. 
But of all the sovereign pontiffs of pagan Rome, it is 
very remaAablc thai- Caligula was the first who ever 
offered his foot to be kissed by any who approached 
him^ which mised a general ind^nation thtoagh the 
city to see themeelveis redi»)ed to suffer so great an . 
indignity. Those who endeavoured to excuse it, 
said that it was not done <mt of indolence Wt vasiity, 
and lor the ^ke of showing h^ g^den slipper, set 
with jef^^* S^neoa dedaims 'Opon it M his ue^oal 
mam!H«}r,=aa the la^ aflfeont to libeny ; and Aeintro- 
duotion of a Ptetsian sbvveiy into the memners of 
Rome. Yet this servile act, unworthy either to be 
impoi»ed or complied yfilh by mai^, is tidw ihe stand- 
ing oe»&tmt^ of Ckri^kn iSiotm, abd a nece^seoy 
oondition^ of access to the reignittg^pes ; th(Higfe 
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derived fr<»n no better origin than the frantic pride of 
a brutal pagan tyrant.'' 

Not only have the rites and iddatry of Paganism 
descended to Popery, but even the miracles of the 
Pagans exist to this day among their popish succes 
sors, with scarcely any alterati<m, but with aconsidera- 
ble increase of ceLebrity and reputation. The miracle 
of frankincense mdting without fire, which Horace 
laughs at, is still kept up in the same^ parts of Italy, 
in the pretended melting of St. Januarius's blood at 
Naples, but it is now no jesting matter, and the 
Roman poet might be thankful that he did not live 
in the times of the Inquisition. 

Notwithstanding the number of miracles pretended 
to be performed by the Romish priesthood, and not- 
withstanding the unlimited power of that priesthood, 
and the submission and credulity of the people, none 
of these lying wonders are such as to deserve much 
examination. Middleton, Hume, and others, have 
in vain searched both the annals of Popery and 
Paganism, to produce some account- of a miracle, 
that might be compared with those of Christianity. 
None can bear the simple tests which have been 
proposed by Leslie and others, that a true miracle 
must be sensible, public, and commemorated by a 
contemporaneous record or monument, and that its 
commemoration should be perpetuated down to the 
present times. The pretended miracles that Hume 
has adduced have often been examined, and have 
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been shown, so far fromhttvtagimy thing miraculous*, 
to have scarcely any thing wonderful in them. 

N<» was Middtetoti, who was perhaps betteflr qua- 
lified tlian Hnm6 for thcjse researches, more success 
ful. He had made it his uttidy to discov^ some in- 
stances of miraculous stories which might agree with 
the four points or tests proposed by Ledle, and 
boasted that he had discovered several of tl^m, bat 
unfortunately for his assertion, he has produced wiiat 
he considered as the strongest instance which is here 
quoted from him. " la the early times of the re- 
public, in the war with the Latins, the gods Castor 
and Pollux were said to have appeared on white 
horses in the Roman army, which, by their assist- 
ance, gained a complete victory; in memory of 
which, the general Posthumius vowed and built a 
temple publicly to those deities ; and for a proof of 
the fact, there was shown, we 6nd in Cidertfs time, 
the mark of the horses' hoofe on a rock at Regillum, 
where they first appeared. Now, this miracle, with 
many others that I could mention of the same kind, 
has, 1 dare say, as authentic an attestation as any 
which the Papists can produce : the decree of a senate 
to confirm it ; a temple erected in consequence Of it ; 
visible marks of the fact on the spot where it was 
transacted ; and all this supported by the testimony 
of the best authors of antiquity; amimget whom 
Dionysius Halicarnassus says, that there were sub- 
i^isting in his time at Rome many evident proofs of 
its reality, besides a yearly festival, with a solemn 
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saaiflce aud processton in memory of it. Yet, for 
all this, ^hese stodes were but the jest of mea of seose, 
Qvea in tibe times of Heathenism ; and se^u so ex- 
travagant to us now, that we wonder bow there 
could ever be aay so simple as to bdieve them.'' 
The only thing in the above pasiiage worth remark 
ing upcm isi i^ tacit aUusion to the four tests of I^edie, 
the puUio fact, the visible marks, a^d the contempo- 
rajieous and permanent pommemomtm of it. A 
more silly attempt to disci:edit Leslie's <work can 
ijcaxoely be conceived. The whole account o( the 
battte of the lake Begiilus is a mere £BibH supposed 
by Niebubr, with cMsiderable probahiiity, to have 
been dmved from an ancient poem. The introduc- 
tion of CasUNT and PoHux nciight be shown to be a 
subeequeot addition to the fable. But supposing the 
whole account to be titie, there is nothing in it that 
k miraculous, except the chaise of Domitius' b^rd 
ftom black to red^ which MicJkUeton has omitted to 
mention, although the most important circumstance 
in the stciy . All that is asserted is, that two young 
Bd^, at the head of their cavalry, greaUy assisted 
the ;^omai)^ duri^ the battle, and afterwards brought 
the news of the victory to Rome in the evening, and 
that the Romans conjectured they mu^t be Castor 
and Pi^ux. Yet, utterly ab^ud as this tale is^ Mid- 
UlstfQn had notlung better to produce : to such miaera- 
We shifts is infidelity reduced. 

If the* foQli^h MipeiTstitions of Polytheism plainly 
siiQw how low the human mJAdha^ sunk by Adam?s 
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foil, the idolatry of the church of Rome places this 
in a still more convincing point of view. We see 
that the mind of man is continually departingfrom 
God, first without a written revelation, and then with 
the will of 6od, plainly discovered to him. In the 
Bible there were the most solemn warnings against 
any approach to idolatry, and Christians were 
earnestly and affectionately exhorted to have no par- 
ticipation even in the least degree with the worship 
of the Pagans. The casting incense upon a Pagan 
altar without any verbal profession of assent to the 
creed of the Pagans, would have saved the lives of 
multitudes of martyrs, but they preferred death to 
any sacrifice of the truth. Yet such is the deceitful- 
nfess of the human heart, that those who call them- 
selves Christians, and who claim an uninterrupted 
descent fi-om the first mart}rrs Worship those martyrs 
with the same idolatrous rites, that the martyrs 
chose rather to lay down their hves than to partici- 
pate in. 

Thus, it is evident, that there is no other perma- 
nence in the truth than the being taught by the 
word and by the Spirit of God. The natural man 
discerneth not the things of God, neither can know 
them. While he is professing them with his lips, 
'his heart is far fi-om them. He corrupts the word of 
God even while he makes it the pretended rule of 
his life, and the Bible, which he worships with 
almost klolatrous homage, disregarded in tne mes- 
^e which bears it from God to his conscience, only 
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^tte8 to increase his condemnation. At the last 
day it will doubtless be more tderaUe for the pagan 
.iddalers in India and China than for the sdf-Uinded 
and Christian idolaters of the mystic Babylon. 

YI. Popery contains within it a portion of many 
ancient heresies, as well as the superstitions of an- 
cient Paganism. Heresies generally arose from pre- 
conceived opinions. Where these opinions were 
strongly marked, the minds infected with than be- 
came open and decided opposers of the general be- 
lief. Where these opinions were weak, no visible 
i-ent was made in the church, but errors circulated 
with more safety, and often with more success, be- 
cause concealed. Nor were the heretics without the 
church equal in numbers to those who were misled 
by erroneous opinions within. Few think for them- 
delves, or boldly avow their thoughts ; but ancient 
systems of belief were not easily eradiccUed, and un- 
less carefully watched and checked, will, again and 
again, spring up like weeds that have attained full 
possession of the soil. Thus, when the chiuch was 
opposing the Gnostics and the Manicheans, the same 
errors, though in a milder form, were spreading 
throughout the great body of Christians. The es- 
sential tenet of the Gnostic philosophy was this, that 
union with matter is the origin of all evil, and that 
the only way of escape from evil is for the soul to 
disengage itself from material pleasures. On this 
principle is founded the ascetic life which has pre- 
vailed so deeply in the corrupted churches of Ron^ 
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the church," as to make the doctrines of that church 
palatable to the reformed. As the little treatise of 
Bossuet is the most able that has been written on 
the subject, and as his is the most powerfid mind 
(for the genius of Pascal, thoc^h superior in ^me 
respects, was debilitated by disease and superstition) 
that has sufficed itsdif to be hoodwinked by Popery, 
a few extraOs shall be given from it which suffi- 
ciently condemn vulgar Popery^ at the same time that 
they jdainly show the hoUowness of the more re- 
fined system which Bossuet himself porposes. 

The simplest view of reason shows that a crea- 
ture can merit nothing ; when it has done all, it 
must stand before the Creator as an unprofitable ser- 
vant ; when it has given all, it must add with David 
" Thine own have we given thee." The simplest 
view of revelation teaches us, that man, as a faUen 
creature, has nothing of his own but sin, and that 
he can only approach the divine purity invested 
with the righteousness of the Saviour, and accepted 
in the sight of God on account of that beloved Son 
in whom he is ever well pleased. Simple as these 
views are, they are sufficient to overturn the whole 
of Popery. The Papists Justly considering them- 
selves as sinners, but neglecting the merits of Christ, 
look to other sinners to present their requests before 
the throne of God, and esteeming the souls of the 
martyrs to be the favourites of God, have recourse to 
their intercession instead of that of the Saviour. 
** Parce que les saints lui sont plus agreables que 
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aooBy nous leur demandons qu'ib preunent nodpe de- 
fense et qu'ib oblaeiment pour noos ks choses doDt 
nous avoBfi bc»in. JMk vknt que noasuscms de 
deux fimnes de fnens fort differentee ; pcoB qu'an 
lieu qu'en parbtnt k Dieu la maniere propre eet de 
dire, ayez piti6 de nous, eooutez nous, nous nous con- 
tentoos de dire aux samts priez pou nous.'" But if 
the reason that the saints are fitvourites with God 
k the inducement for the Pafnels to oflfer up their 
prayeiB throi^h them, why is not Christ, being al- 
ways the well-beloYed o[ the Father, a sufficient ar- 
gument to them Uiat they need no other interceBM)r 
but him ? Is he less willing or less able to save 
than the saints? NoChing but the deepest igno- 
rance of the infinite love and infinite power of the 
Saviour could for a moment permit the impiety ol* 
invoking any other intercession but his. But the 
praying to the saints supposes them invested with 
divine attributes, that they are present with their 
worshippers in all places and ages, and this deifica- 
tion of them is so evident a consequence of address- 
ing them in prayer, that Bossuet himself admits it, 
and with unparalleled hardihood denies that any Ca- 
tholic ever supposed that the saints ever heard any 
of those prayers that are continually addressed to 
them by the Papists, but that even the most illiterate 

* Because the saints are more acceptable to Him than we are, 
we asJc them to undertake our defence, and obtain for us the things 
we need. We use therefore two very different forms of prayers ; 
for, in speaking* to Grod, we say, " have mercy on us," "hear us ;" 
to the sainta we only sat, "pray for us." 

8* 
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Bomanists bdkve that it is by an immediate revda- 
tion from God, or, at least, by the ministry of the 
angels, that the saints in heaven learn the prayers 
which are addressed to them upon earth. " Au reste, 
jamais aucun Catholique n'a pense que les saints 
connussent par eux-memes nos besoins, ni meme les 
desirs pour lesquels nous leur faison dc secrettes 
prieres. L'eglise ee contente d'enseigner avec toute 
I'antiquite, que ces prieres sont tres-profitables a 
ceux qui les font, soit que les saints les apprennent 
par le ministere et le commerce des anges, qui sui- 
vant le temoignage de I'Ecriture s^avent ce qui se 
passe parmi nous, etant etablis par ordre de Dieu 
esprits admistrateurs, pour concourir a Foeuvre de 
notre Salut ; soit que Dieu-meme leur fasse con- 
noitre nos desirs par une revelation particuliere ; soit 
enfin qu'il leur en decouvre le secret dans son essence 
infinie ou toute verite est comprise. Ainsi Feglise 
n'a rien decide sur les differens moyens dont il plait 
k Dieu de se servir pour cela."* 

* Never has any Catholic supposed that the saints know of them- 
selves our necessities, or even the desires on account of which we 
offer to them secret prayers ! The church is content to teach, with 
all antiquity, that these prayers are very profitable to those who of- 
fer them ; whether the saints become acquainted with them through 
the ministry and intervention of the angels, who, according to the 
testimony of scripture, know whatever occurs among us, being 
constituted by the order of God's ministering spirits to assist in the 
work of our salvation ; or whether God himself makes known to 
them our desires by a special revelation ; or whether finally he dis- 
closes to them the secret in his own infinite essence, in which every 
truth is comprised. Thus the church has decided nothing as to the 
different means which God pleases to use for this purpose. 
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To such an excess of absurdity is this acute advo- 
cate of Fopery, notwithstanding all his shifts, re- 
duced, that, according to him, the sinner, judging 
himself not sufficiently " agreablc" to God to present 
his request immediately to Him, makes a pretence of 
addressing them to the saints, though he well knows 
that the saints cannot hear him, that it is God alone 
who is listening to him, and who, by an immediate 
" revelation," or by the ministry of an " angel," must 
first make known these prayers to the saints, in 
order that He may receive these petitions again pre- 
sented to Him, in a more agreeable and round-about 
way. But it is equally evident that the Romanists^ 
when they pray, have no such miserable subterfuges, 
\mi address the saints in the full belief that they are 
continually present,, and ever listening to their peti- 
tions, so that, by the admission of Bossuet the 
Papists are gross idolaters, and he only can es- 
cape from id(Jatry himself by a most incredible 
absurdity. 

The idolatrous worship of the saints is rendered 
still more conspicuous by the veneration which is 
paid to their images. Here also we have another 
sample of a diflference between inner and outer 
Popery. " Pour les images le Concile de Trente 
defend expressement de croir aucune Divinite ou 
vertu pour laquelle on les doive reverer ; de leur de- 
mander aucun grace et d'y attacher sa confiance et 
veut que tout Thonneur se rapporte aux originaux 
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qu'elles rqpreBentent."* Now, the whole mpenfUtion 
<rf Catholic countries is dicectly in oj^sontum tothoie 
ii^iiBdions of the counciL It is the images fully a» 
miMch as the originals, which they rqaresent, that are 
worshipped. This is evident from a ^Mstce into any 
Romish cathedral, and is made abundantly mimifest 
foy the way in whidi the images are worsh^)ped, 
and the manner in which they are spoken of. If it 
was the Virgin, and not her images, that was wor- 
shipped, it would matter litde which of these images 
were resorted to, but some of these images are much 
more high^ esteemed than others. Hence, it is the 
particular image which is attended to, preferred, and 
distinguished, not the Virgin herself, who must be 
considered as ever the same. That a virtue resides in 
these images, is believed, in spite of the Council <rf 
Trent, and the miraculous stories that are told of 
these images are a sufficient proof of this, if any proof 
were necessary. It is also sufficiently evident, what- 
ever the theorists of Popery may say to the contrary, 
Uiat ^Btvours are asked of these images, and that the 
Papists place their triM in them, and honour some 
more, some less, without any exact reference to the 
dignity of the original which they rejMresent. ^' Toute? 
ces paroles du concile sont autant de caractetes qui 

* As to images, the Council of Trent expresslj prohibits the belie! 
of any divinity or efficiency, on account of which we ought to reve- 
rence them, ask of them any favour, or place in them any confi- 
dence ; and determines, tbat all the honour be referred to the origi- 
nals whom they represent. 
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servent k nous &ire diMinguer des idol&tres."* Thus, 
by BoBsuet's principleB, the majority of the Roman 
Catholic^ are idolaters, since they observe none of 
those fundamental distinctions upon which he, and 
the Council of Trent, insist. 

It would be long and unprofitable to follow Bos- 
suet in his vain attempts to disguise the absurdities 
of Pqpery, in his admission that Christ has made 
full satisfaction to the Father for the sins of his peo- 
fie, and that all sins are freely forgiven at baptism, 
but not so freely after baptism, Christ being, by Bos- 
suet's account, " forced in a certain manner," by the 
ingratitude of those who have abused his first gifts, 
to take a somewhat different method, and to commute 
eternal into tfimpoEal punishments, which temporal 
punishments the church again has the power ot 
commuting into still shorter punishments, and of 
abbreviating their term in another life, by money 
and masses properly applied to that purpose. 

It is a more melancholy spectacle, when rightly 
view^, to behold an enlai^ed understanding thus 
sold to the service of error, endeavouring to palliate 
manifest absurdity, and to withdraw men from the 
only name under heaven, by which they can be 
saved, in order to win them over to a monstrous su- 
perstition, than it would be to contemplate the mvages 
of madness on the most exalted genius. 

♦ All these words of this Council are so many marks serviBg to 
distinguish us from idolaters. 
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The exposition of Boesuet caonot be coo^dered 
as an adequate representation of the Romish church ; 
it is as far removed from Popery on one side, as it is 
from truth on the other. The religion, which it sets 
forth, consists of a number of subtle distinctions much 
too delicate to be observed in practice. It would be 
easier to pass over the bridge of the Mahometans; 
as narrow and sharp as the edge ctf a scimetar, in 
the passage to the other world, than to go to heaven 
in the successfril observance of Bossuet's metaphy- 
sical niceties, if these were to be the price of paracSse. 
Constantly to pray to the saints, with the perpetual 
conviction that they do not hear us by their own un- 
aided powers, and to pray in the presence of images 
with the imagination excited by them, and yet with 
the firm belief that no virtue resides in them, were a 
superstition too complicated and contradictory for the 
inventor of it himself to practise and observe. 

We see a much sunpler and more honest repre- 
sentation of Popery than any that Bossuet or the 
(toctors of the church afford, in .the conduct of the 
Portuguese, when they first arrived in India. In 
their devout and unsophisticated minds. Popery snid 
Paganism w^:e completely identified. The con- 
tinual shouts of Crishnu, Crishnu, they confidently 
mistook for the invocation of Christ ; the idol temples 
appeared to them Romish cathedrals, and the Brah- 
mins, Popish priests. " From this place the Kutwal 
carried the general to one of their pagodius or idol 
temples, into which they entered, and wbich the 
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Kutwal sedd was a churdi of great hidiness. This 
the general bdieved to he the case, fitncying it to be 
a church of the Christians, which he the more readily 
believed, as he saw seven Bttie bells hang over the 
principal door. In fnmt of this entry there stood a 
pillar made of wire, as tall as the mast of a ship, on 
the top of which was a weathercock, hkewise made 
of wire. Tins church was as large as a moderate 
eonvent, all built of free stone, and covered or vaulted 
oVCT with brkk, having a fine outward aj^pearance, 
as if its inside were of splendid workmanship. Our 
general was much pleased with this church, as he 
actually believed himself in a Christian country, and 
gladly entered along with the Kutwal. They were 
rec^ved by the priests, who were naked from their 
waists upwards, having a kind of petticoats of cotton 
hanging down from the girdle to their knees, and 
pieces of calico covering their arm pits ; their heads, 
legs, and feet bare. They were (fie^ingwshed by 
wearing certain threads over their right shoulders, 
which crossed over their breasts and under their left 
arms, much in the way in which our priests used 
formerly to wear their stoles when they smd mass. 
These men are called Kafirs, and are idolaters, serv- 
ing as priests in the pagodas of Malabar ; and on the 
general gokig into the pagoda, they took holy water 
with a sprinkle from a font, threw it over the Kutwal 
and him, and their attendants. After this they gave 
them powdered sandalwood to throw upcm their 
heads, as used to be done amongst us with ai^es ; 
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and they were directed to do the same on their aim^. 
But our people, as being clothed, omitted this latter 
part of the ceremony, compljring with die other. In 
this pagoda they saw many images painted on the 
walk; some of which had monstrous teeth, projecting 
an inch from their mouths, and some had fom* arms ; 
all of them so ugly that they seemed like devils, which 
raised doubts amongst our people whether they were 
actually in a Christian church. In the middle of the 
pagoda stood a chapel having a roof or dome of free 
stone like a tower, in one part of which was a door 
of wire, to which there led a flight of stone st^. 
On the inside of this tower an image was observed in 
a recess of the wall, which our men could not see 
distinctly, as the place was somewhat dark, and they 
were not permitted to go near, as none were allowed 
to approach except the priests. But, from certain 
words and signs, our people understood this to be an 
image of the virgin ; on which the general and his 
attendants went upon their knees to say their 
prayers. John de Sala, however, being very doubtftil 
that this was not a Christian church, owing to the 
monstrous images on the wall, said as he fell on his 
knees, <If this be the devil, I worship God' — on which 
the general looked at him with a smile." 

VIII. In the history of the world nothiiig is more 
wonderfrd than the change of Christianity into Popery. 
Nothing can be more dissimilar to the mild religion 
of heaven, than the intolerant and absurd superstition 
which has assumed the name and place of Chris- 
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imnhy in countries whote traereligion onoeflouriefaed. 
Each departure 'fton^ the truth was gradual ; those 
who were removkig mth the doctrines of the Bible 
and adhmng to the traditions of men, had little con- 
odptiim how ftir Uie stream of corruption to which 
they were yielding would at l^igdi carry them aWay . 

No doub^ the doctrines of Ofaristiamty are retaiiied 
by the Romish chinch, a»the Bibie itself is retained, 
but both ore conskiered too spiritual and elevated for 
daily and general use, and the saiats^^ike the place 
of the Saviour, and vain legends usurp the authority 
of th6 Scriptures, and idoliUious and absurd sacrifices 
conceal from the view the ^ one great sacrifice which 
has aboli^ed sin and death to all believers. Of all 
the artifices of the Father of lies for the destruction 
of the human race. Popery is the most dangerous 
and jBUccessfiil, which efiectually destroys the essence 
of Christianity, while it jN'eserves the name, and de- 
ludes ita votaries with a pretence of trusting in the 
Saviour, while it is caiusing them to bow down to 
dumb idols which can neither profit nor save* 

Popery is Paganism under a thm di^uise of 
Cludb^ianity, and, acccnrdingly, in ail things it is but 
a gross and material counterfeit of true a^ ^iritual 
religion. The chur<^ of Christ is ever one and 
the same, and Pc^ry aims at the same identity and 
upnversality > but, instead of the true church, which 
is a spiritual body with Clurist for its head, Popery is 
but a putrifying and noisome carcass — a coUeOion of 
unregenerate men, the doers of every evil work, with 
9 
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tbo0e wIh) l0ve and IhoM wbo make ali^, mth the 
Pqpe, not the Saviour^ for theif bead. WkoeoeTer 
beUeves in the Saviour is infidli>lei]l tfa»^ best sense; 
all things are working together for good to hitti ; he^ 
dhcdl be led by the Spirit, in due time, into aU usefol. 
tnith, and deliTeiedlrmn every hurtful error. Popery 
has its in&llibihty', but this in&QMity c<^)Bists in 
being in&lUBly wrong ; eveor when convinced of its 
errors it cannot change them ; having mai^ a wrong 
step it cannot recede. Thus^ while religion is the 
guidance of the beUever unto all truth, Popery, by 
its asstimption of infall9)flity, is the leader of the 
credulous into inextricaUe error. 

IX. The enmity which God has placed between, 
the seed of the woman and the serpent never ceases. 
Those who outwardly acknowledge a revelation 
from God, do not the less hate arid persecute those 
who receive the divine wnrd inwardly and in irealky. 
The Jews, while they made their boast of being de- 
positaries of God's messfi^es of mercy to mankind, 
yet slew and evil-entreated the messengers who 
brought them, and while their minds were filled with 
expectations of the arrival of the great King, of 
whom all the prophets had spoken, they betrayed 
that Emg to the Gentiles, and naiibd him to the 
cross. 

It was ceriWiinly not to be expected that the mere 
acknowledging Oiratianity to be from God, and 
the assumption of the Christian name, shtmld of it- 
self 'jput An end to persecution. Those who are 
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after the flesh, wil e^^er hato those who are after the 
Sjpkii, and will never cease to iaffict injuiies upon 
them, when not reitiauied by the prevaleoce of bet 
ter principles, or at least by 4he coercion of the laws, 
or by the check of pubhc opinion. 

But though it conid not foe expected that persecu- 
ticoi should cease, yet it could never have been 
imagined that persecution should have been aug- 
mented, infiitead of beii^ diminished, when Pagan- 
ism ioeased, and that Christians should suffer more 
from bishqps and sovereigns who professed- Chris- 
tianity, thfui they had ever done from the Pagan 
priesthood and the Pagan empercHrs of Rome. 

Yet the persecutions of Pagan Rome are not to 
be compart to those of Papal Rome, either in fre- 
qi^ncy, in duration, in crudty, or in success. When 
the Christians were punished by the Roman magis* 
trates, it was generally on the informaUon of volun- 
tary informers. . The Papists 4o not trust to this 
alone, but have established a system of permanent 
and salaried accusatidn against all real Christians, 
by the appointment of a regubr inquisition. The 
frimace of persecution was only occasionally heated 
by the Pagans, but by the Papists it is kept con- 
linuaUy.and intensely burning. A general perse- . 
cutkm was only resorted to by die Pagans at particu- 
lar times : with the Pi^ists thare are no seasons of 
relaxation or intermission ; uid not only those who 
oppose the church of Rome are persecuted, but even 
t^sd'who are m^ely suspected of diffmng from it. 
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All might r6-«nter the Pi^gan ^^hurch by a single act 
of (XHiformity, in casting incense upon the flames^ ; 
but the idols of modern Ibmie ar<e not so placaUe ; 
suspicion is almost ^equivalent to guik^ and can 
scarcely ever be entirdy wiped away. 

None can seriously read any of the mutilated 
portions of history relating to that mystery of ini- 
quity, the inquisition^ without being struck with the 
commentary which it aifords to the scriptural ex- 
pression of^ Satan being termed the god of this 
world.- In the inquisition we see an order of pro- 
ceeding lit war with the good government of the 
world, and emanating directiy from the source, of 
evil. Every natural feeling is violated, every prin- 
ciple of justice reversed. The divine attributes, of 
mercy and justice are trampled under foot. Fiend- 
like cunnings Msehood, and insatiable malice, tri- 
umph and prevail ; ^d the earth, where the. inqui- 
sition has Qxed its seat, s^ems changed into the ves- 
tibule of heU. ^ 

X. Great light would be thrown upon Popery by 
a weH-vmtten history of the Uves of the Popes. 
"Take care what you are about," said one cardinal 
to. another, when pro6eeding to vote, " you are go- 
ing to give a sort of god to the earth." !Put, not- 
withstanding this t^eoition, and the strong reasons 
for it, the cardinals have not been nice in.theii 
choice of successors to St Peter ; and it afibrds a 
curious picture of human nature in the variety of 
situations in which it may be plafied, to ^ee some- 
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times an almost idiot exalted to the chair of infiBdli> 
Inlity, — an infidid breathing out flames and slaughter 
against every departure from the incredible dogmas 
pf Popery,— :a Ifljertihe doing penance for his former 
debauchery, by being (daced at the head of the Ro- 
mish church, — or a chief of banditti wiel<fing the 
two swords of St. Peter, while he maintains the 
tone of paternal affection and benediction, and is 
ever speaking in the language of the Prince of 
Peace. 

Crreat elevation appears to affect ^eak minds with 
a species of madness ; they find themselves placed 
at a height which they cannot retain^ and from 
which they cannot descend. The tyrannic empe 
rors of Rome were many of them in their disposi 
tion rather feeble than cruel ; the beginning of their 
reigns was often mild and modest; they felt that 
their powers were unsuitable to the situation they 
occupied ; and the diffidence which began by court- 
ing public approbation, ended in fear and exaspera 
tion against the real or supposed daiigers that sur 
rounded them. We see a degree of frenzy, mixed 
with cruelty, taking possession of their mind ; and 
when they had once tasted of blood, there was no 
hope of their being redaimed. 

The Popes are not placed in equally trying situa 
tions^ with their predecessors the emperors of Rome • 
sdll their elevation is too great for their limited fa- 
ctdties meekly to bear, and we may trace occasionally 
in their conduct similar symptoms of an aberration 
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of imnd. During their more prosperous days they 
gave no slight indications of the insanity of power. * 
As their public conduct was the reverse of what 
might be expected from those who {nrofess to imitate 
the Saviour and his apostles, and who claim to be 
the vicegerents of the Deity, for maintaining the 
reign of peace and righteousness upon earth, so 
when the curtain, is sometimes raised from their pri- 
vate and more obscure actions, we see their Uves, not 
only far below the purity which *the gospel requires 
from all its followers, but so^netimes stained with 
vices too gross to be named. 

We have elsewhere mentioned that a moral pic 
ture of the world would be a useful though a very 
difficult work. A picture of Popery considered alone, 
would be less arduous, and yet nearly as instructive. 
It would afford an awful but salutary view of the 
deep degradation of our nature ; of how difficult it is 
to the mind of man to retain its hold of truth, and 
with what .ease it imbibes the most absurd and mon- 
strous opinions. It is a work which might possess 
great variety in delineating the characters of the 
Popesr and other leaders of the Romish superstition. 
It might give free scope to reason in the detection of 
sophistry, and afford legitimate emplo3anent to ridi- 
cide in the exposing convicted absurdities. It is a 
work which, in the hand of a master^ might engage 
every power^ and rouse every feeling of the mind, 
exciting, in the language of Burke, " alternate scorn 
and horror, alternate laughter and tears." 
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XI. Unless we take the aid aad sanctkm of ii» 
language of Scripture, it is difficult to characterize 
Popery without s^pparent harshness to individuals^ 
who, though members of a> ccNTupt church, y^ we 
may hope, possess xhwh of the spirit of true religion. 
But whatever is said against the Romish sup^sti- 
tion, applies to the system, not to the persons who 
uphold it, with various degrees of error and of guilt. 
It is impossible to class Pascal and Fenelon along 
with an infidel Italian cardinal, or Spanish inquisi- 
tor ; not that on that account these eminent and 
pious men are free from condemnation; they studied 
the Scriptures, and the sacred writings called upon 
them, as upon all others, to come out from Babylon, 
and to be separate from her abominations. A volun- 
tary and unscripiural humility, with a blind submis- 
sion to the dictates of him who had seated himself 
in the temple of God, as if he were God, may natu- 
rally lead us to pity them, but by no means to excuse 
them ; their example has done much harm, and 
beai only the more pernicious from their eminence 
and their virtues. It is difficult to calculate how 
much assistance their well-merited reputation has 
given to prop the falling cause of Popery, and to 
lengthen o\A the continuance of the delusion, the 
most dangerous that has ever led mankind astray 
from the truth. 

Whatever terms of commendation we use with 
respect to Pop^y, we should still come short of the 
^n^gy of the language of the Scripture. Popery 
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iB-^ere spoken of as ^bt great aposlacy of the latter 
days, the rev^tioQ of the Man of Sin^ the gremA 
device of Satan for opposing the <^Bfcuse^of the Saviour, 
and for perBecotiog £^d wearing out the imints of the 
Sfost H^h. The cqpoetacy^ of the Papists frofti the 
truth as it is in Jesus, is so clearly revealed before- 
hand in the Scriptures, that the great Dr. Clarke 
would have had no hesitation in resting the proof of 
Christianity on the fulfilment of these predictions in 
the cOTruptions of the Romish church. During the 
prophetical period of twelve hundred and sixty years, 
**when Daniel, I say, foretels such a tyrannical 
power to continue such a determined period of time ; 
and St. John prophesies that the Gentiles should 
tread the holy city under foot ft)rty and two months • 
which is exactly the same^riod of time as that of 
Daniel ; and again, that two witnesses, clothed in 
sackcloth, should prophesy a thousand two hundred 
and threescore days ; which is again ^exactly the 
very same period of time : and again, that the woman 
which fled into the wilderness from persecution, 
should, continue there a thousand two hundred and 
threescore days : and again, that she shoidd fly ii^to 
the wilderness for a time and times and half a time ; 
which, is still the very same period : and again, that 
a wild beast, a tyrannical power, to whom it was 
given to make war with the saints, and to overcome 
them, was to continue fcrty and two months, sdll the 
very same period of time, and to have power over all 
kindreds, tongues, and nations, so thatall that dwell 
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upon the earth £Aiould'w<»8h^ him. Is k credibk 
or possiUe that ignorant and enthusiastical writrae 
should by mwe chance hit upon sitt^hocnnddences of 
occult numbers? espedally* as St Jchn could not 
possiUy take the numbers from Danid, if he und^- 
stood Daniel to mean nothing more than the short 
persecution of Antiochus. And if he did understand 
Daniel to mean a tnuch longer, and greater, and 
more remote tyranny, which John himself prophesied 
of as in his time still future : then the wonder is still 
infinitely greater, that in those early times, when 
there was not the least footstep in the world of aay 
such power as St. John disdnctly describes, (but 
which now is very conspicuous, as 1 shall f^esently 
observe more particularly), it should ever enter the 
heart of man to conceive so much of the possibility of 
. such a power sitting, not upon the pavilion of beiithen 
persecutors, but expressly in the temple and upon the 
seat of God himself." After this, Clarke goes on 
moreparticularly to enumerate the prophecies relating 
to the popish apostacy, and their fulfilment, and 
draws from the whole a [nroof for the truth of Chris- 
tiany with a force and distinctness which has been 
generally ackiu)wledged. His remarks, with some 
omissions, on account of the length of the passage, 
are as fc^ows : — <^ Daniel foretdls a kingdom upon 
the earth, which diall be divers from all kingdoms, 
diyers from all that were before it, exceeding dread- 
ful, and shall devour the wkde earth. That among 
the powers into whidi tbiji kingdom shall be divided. 
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tl^*^ sbali arise on^ power divms from tbe rest, who 
shall mihdue unlo-hmiself tliree of the first powers, 
and he ^udl have'a mouth .£fpeakmg very great 
things, and a look mo^ stottt than his Mbws. He 
shall make war with the saints, and prevail against 
them. And he shall speak great words against the 
Most High, and shall wear out the saints of the Most 
High, and think to change times 'and laws; and 
ttey shall foe given into his hand for a long season ; 
even till the judgment shall sit, and tbe kingdom 
under the whole heavetl shall be given to the people 
of the saints of the Most High; He shall exalt, him- 
self and magnify himself above every God, and shall 
speak marvellous things against the God of gods, 
A*c., A-c, Suppose all this now to be spoken by Daniel 
)of nothing more than the short persecution under 
Antioehas Epiphanes, which, that it cannot be, I 
have shown above ; but suppose it were, and that it 
was all forged after the event, yet it cannot be the 
case of St. Paul and St. John, who describe exactly 
a like power, and in like words ; speaking ^f things 
to come in the latter dayd, of things still future in 
their time, and of which there was then no footsteps, 
no appearoAce in the world. The day of Christ, 
says St. Paul, shdl not come, except there comie a 
faUing away first, and that Man of Sin be revealed, 
the son of perdition, whaq[^)oseth and exalteth him- 
sdf above adl that is called God, or that is worshipped ; 
so Aat he, as God, eitteth in Ae temj^e of God, 
showing himadf tiiat he is God ; — ^whose coming i? 
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after the worldiig of Sadan, with ail power and ngnt 
and lying wondea, and with all deceivableoew of 
muighteousn^" Again: <^The Spirit speaketh 
expready, that in the latter Umes some shall depart, 
from the faith, giving heed to sedudng spirits and 
doctrines of devils, (that is, for so it should be trans- 
lated, doctrines concerning demons or souls of men 
departed;) forbidding to marry, and commanding to 
abstain from meats, &c. Sti John, in like manner, 
prophe^es of a wild beast or tymunical power, to 
whom was given great authority, and a mouth 
speaking great things and blasphemies: and he 
opened his mouth in blasphemy again^ God. And 
it was given unto him to make war wi(h the saints, 
and to overcome them ; and power was given him to 
overcome all kindreds, and tongues, and nations ; and 
all that dwell upon the earth shaU worship him- 
And he that exetciseth his power befcNre him — doth 
great wonders — and deceiveth them that dwell on 
the earth by means of those miracles which be hath 
power to da And he causeth that no man might 
buy or sdl, save he diat had the mark or the name of 
the beast. And the kings of the earth have one 
mind, and shall give their power and strength, unto 
thebea^; for God hath pot kito theur hearts to fulfil 
his will, and. to agree and give their kindgdame 
to the beast, until the wpi?& of God 9haU be fulfilled. 
The nameof the pei^on in whoaehwd9 the reins, ^r 
piincipal direction of theieseroiaeof this powei: k 
lodged; 19 Mystery, Babylon the Great* She is 
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drunken with the Wood of the saints, and with ihe 
blood of the martyrs of Jesus : arid by her sorceries 
are all nations deceived : and in her is found the 
blood of prophets, and of saints, and of all that are 
slain upon the earth. And this person (the political 
person) to whom these titles and characters belong, 
is that great city, standing upon seven mountains, 
which reigneth over the kings of the earth." 

" If, in the days of St. Paul and St. John, there 
was any footstep' of any such a sort of power as this 
in the world ; or if there ever had been any such 
power in the world; or if there was then any 
appearance of probabiUty that could make it enter 
into the he?irt of man to imagine that there ever 
could be any such kind of power in the world^ much 
less in the temple or church of God ; and if there be 
not now such a power actually and conspicuously 
exercised in the world ; and if any picture of this 
power, drawn after the event, can now describe it 
more plainly and exactly than it was originally 
described in the words of the pro{diecy ; then may it 
with some degree of plausibleness foe suggested, that 
the prophecies are nothing more than en^usiastic 
imaginations." 

Thus Clarke has united in a short compass a 
demonstration of the truth of Christianity with a 
demonstration of the felsehood and impiety eft Popery. 
And new and ^milar proofe are afforded by all the 
prophecies which concern the latter days. In all 
these prophecies we see ^he character of Popery 
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diatiaetly marked : ihe proqierky of the fdleo thindi 
wliicb taat as a queen, reignmg in all oalwanl aplen* 
dour, while the true diurch hadflod to the wiktameai. 
We see also the many natbns and kings which 
submkted to its usurped and Uasphemous authority, 
even peqiles, and nations, and multitudes, and 
tongues. We see also the boasted unity of the 
felse church, and the means by which that unity is 
maintained; the kiiigs of the earth being of one 
mind, and giving their strength and thdr power unto 
the. beast. The pretensions of the Pi^ists to fiJae 
mirades, are distiiKtIy marked in the coming of the 
Man of Sin, after the working of Satan with aD 
miracles and lying wondars. The Gnostic and 
Manichean perfection which the monks aspire' after, 
is likewise clearly {nredicted, forbidding to marry, and 
commanding to abstain from meats. The doctrines 
concerning demons, or the worship of the spirits of 
dead men eminent for their virtue, as Hesiod so 
dearly describes, and believed to be q)pointed on 
that account by the ruler of the world, to fill the 
station of mediators, and subordinate governors under 
him — those doctrines concerning demons which so 
manifestly identify Pc^anism and Pop«y, are de- 
cidedly foteUM also, incredible as it must at that time 
have seemed, that those who f^ofeaaed Christianity 
should so far relapse into the grossest heathen 
errors. 

But there is one mark that the Papists think it 
impossible can be applied to the Pqie, that he m 
10 
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God fdttetb in the temple of Grod, showing himsef 
that he is God. Since whatever authority the Pope 
exercises, he professes to derive from God, they con- 
sider the charge to be ridiculous of hb usurping the 
divine authcnity or setting himself in the j^ace of 
God. Notwithstanding this attempt at exculpation, 
the titles which the Pope has assumed are sufficient 
to bring home the charge of blasphemy against the 
ruler of the Romish church. But without referring 
to these, which have often been insisted on, it is suffi- 
cient to remark, that the temple of God confines the 
Man of Sin within the pale of the professed Christian 
church ; that none within that church, by the Pope's 
own showing, claims the authority that he does, and 
there£5re the description must apply to him or to 
no one else. God rules in his church by his word ; 
he who sets aside that word, sets aside the authority 
of Grod; he who claims infallibility, assumes the 
authority which belongs only to God, and sitting in 
the temple of God, and promulgating his decrees as 
the head of the Christian church, and commanding 
men to obey him rather than God and God's word, 
he shows himself that he is God, and demands an 
idolatrous submission to his authority, still more thaYi 
if he set up his own image, and commanded all 
peoples, and nations, and tongues, Hterally to fait 
down before it and worship it. 

XII. With a deep sense of the weakness of the 
himian understanding, we may still wonder how 
such a system of absurdities could ever have pre- 
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vailed, after the Sun of Righteousnees had arisen 
upon the world, and dispelled, in some degree, the 
darkness of Paganism. A new wonder is, that it 
should still continue so long to enthral the mind of 
its votaries, and to survive the wreck of other here- 
sies, which, though more plausible in themselves, 
have yet had a much briefer existence. The preva- 
lence and continuance of Popery, however, teaches 
us a deep moral lesson ; it casts a stain upon the 
pride of human nature which can never be effaced. 
What must the understanding of man be, when not 
aided from above, seeing how readily it believes, and 
how obstinately it defends contradictions so palpable 
in themselves. 

Deep however as Popery has struck its roots 
throughout the south of Europe, and thou^ it has 
been deprived of its branches alone by. the storms 
which have assailed it, while the trunk has remained 
immoveably firm, still there are visible upon it the 
increasing marks of decay. It has its season of re- 
vival and promise, but it never repairs by its after 
growth the losses which it has undergone. It has 
not only less vitality wi^n its^, but its roots are 
continually undermined, and its bulk, and solidity, 
which have resisted former attacks, will only help to 
bring it to the ground at last with a more ponderous 
ruin. 

InfideUty, which, while it was rai^ and confined 
to the rich. Popery sometimes encouraged, thinking 
it safer that men who were disposed to investigate 
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and reason, shoidd rather doubt the truth of Chris 
tianity altogether, than question the claims of the 
church of Home in particular ; now that it has be- 
come so general amongst all ranks of men on the 
Continent, fills the mind of the Romish priesthood 
with pmous and merited alarm. Not that infidelity 
prefers any other form of superstition to that of Rome : 
but Popery has so entwined itself with whatever is 
established, that it is necessarily at open war with 
every species of innovation, whether political or re- 
ligious. It is too much indebted to ignorance, ever, 
in sincerity, to be the friend of true knowledge. 
¥opery, according to the prophecy of Wolsey, must 
destroy the press, or be destroyed by it. If all things 
could remain as they are. Popery might yet hope to 
survive for many ages, though stripped in some de- 
gree of ks 8]dendour, and curtailed in it^ power. But 
all tilings are changing, and its days are numbered. 
The Son of Man is approaching with the brightness 
of his coming. The angds of vengeance are ready 
for their work. The fuel which will burn for ever is 
heaped up, the breath of the Lord has but to kindle 
it, and the modem Babylon shall become, like the 
ancient — a desolation, a hissing, and an astonish- 
ment for ever. 
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PART FOURTH, 



MYSTICISM. 



I. As Popery proceeds from Polytheism, so Mysti 

cism from Pantheism. 

II. Mysticism flourishiag in the East. 
in. Mysticism less prevalent in the West. 

IV. Pantheistic Mysticism. 

V. Emanative Mysticism. 

VI. Devotional Mysticism. 

Vn. Mysticism now rather practical than specu- 
lative. 
Vin. Mysticism natural to the Mind. 

IX. Its near resemblance to Truth, and its essen- 
tial difference. 

X. Mysticism first favourable to the reformation of 

ReUgion, then adverse. 



PART IV. 



MYSTICISM. 



I. As the Polytfiieism of the andettt popular bu- 
p&csHiien ^p^A on a OhristkuEi disguBe and became 
IFopery, so k was natural to expect Uiot the Panthe- 
ism of the heathen philosophers 8hoi:dd equally sur- 
iFfve and re^^pear under a new name, and widi a 
somewhat different aspect. It bad so long and so 
deepty infected' the specuktive thecmes of all the 
ancient notions, that it was impossible it could be at 
onoe eradicated. The system of the one universal Be- 
ing, as the very ground work of Gentile wisdom, met 
the view of the earlier Christians to whatever sect 
they might turn, either for arguments or disciples. 
Th«y mho became converts to Christianity, after 
tl^y had been imbued with Gentile Uterature, brought 
these notions along wkh them, and beheld Chris- 
tianity m partHhrough the me&um of their former 
creed. The very tevms used in rehgioo b^ing com- 
mon ta their {xresent and their previous belief, blended 
together in their minds Jehovah, &e true and -self- 
exis(^g God, with the universal Pan^ the imaginary 
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deity of the wise and the enlightened in countries 
destitute of revelation. Thus while the superstition 
of the vulgar replaced and reconsecraJt^ the statues^ 
and the images of Heathenism, the enthusiasm of 
philosophy^ falsely so called, again, and without lay- 
ing asUe the Christian name, dreamt of freeing il> 
self from the chains of matt^, of discovering the 
Deity by an internal sense, and of rejoining the di- 
vine essence from which it sprung, by withdrawing 
itself from whatever was sensible or corporeal. This 
philosophy, which prevailed first Mncmg the Gnostics, 
and aft^wards among the Manicheans, appewa 
more covertly in the writings of several of t he efiurlier 
fathers and shows itself at last without a veil in the 
verses of S jmesius, and in the writings of Dionysivi^ 
the pretended Areo{>i^te. 

II. The east has always heea the co«Qtry where 
devotional Pantheison haja most flourished ; in the 
west it hits rather been introduced as an exodc, and 
ks growth has been always tamer and less hixuriant. 
But in the east the. whole of philosophy, of religion 
and life, have received the deep strain of its colour. 

A fragment of the Chaldean philesoidiy, p^haps 
one of the most ancient remnants of early specula- 
tion that exists, contains these doctrines in their 
germ. . These tenets were more clearly developed in 
the andent system of the Persians, and in the sect of 
the ancient Hushangis, who have reappeared in the 
modem Sufis. But, above all, they have reax^hqd 
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their utmoet height in the Yedas and other mcreA 
writings of the Hindoos. 

In the Indian jAiloeophy, the universal Being or 
Brahm is rq)resented either in a state of repose or of 
action. Repose is the original and unmodified state 
of the Deity, resembling the first cause of Jacob 
Behmen, which is turned the infinite nothing, where 
the Godhead is actually nothing, but potentially all 
things. The Hindoos in this state consider Brahm 
or the universe as divested even of all intelligence, 
utterly devdd of any thought, or of any attribute, 
resting in a quietude so deep as to be inconceivable, 
but which they endeavour to illustrate by comparing 
it to an oc%an without waves, or to a sleq) without 
dreams. 

But ft-ahm in acticm asmimes his energy, flows 
out into creation, and becomes, according to the pre- 
sent system, Brahma^ Tishnoo and Seva, the cre- 
ating, preser/ing, and destroying powers. .Professor 
Murray, without mentioning upon what authority he 
prooeeds, or whether merely upon an ingenious and 
probable conjecture, distinguishes the original Triad 
of the Hindoos from all subsequent ones. Speak- 
ing of the supreme Triad of the Hindoos, he says — 
" These three are Brahm, the separate incommuni- 
cable high Parent of all ; &ama the Dewtah or ob- 
ject of worship aftd actual governor of the Uni- 
verse ; and the Perm-atma, or universal spirit, flow- 
ing tl»ough them.'' Brahm becomes the whole 
creatkm. According to the Yedantu doctrine, '< all 
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thiiig? past, present, and to come ; all that is in the 
earth, sky, <fcc., of every class and description ; all 
this is Brahm, who is the cause of all things, and 
the things themselves." "The soul," as Ward ob- 
serves, " by these writers is considered as rseparated 
from the source of happiness when it takes mortal 
birth, sCnd as reijiaining a miserable wanderer in v^.- 
rious births and states till it regain its place in the 
divine essence. A devotee sighing for absorption is 
described as uttering his feelings in words to this 
purpose. When shall I be delivered from this world 
and obtain God ?" Crishnu is represented as teach- 
ing that the learned " behold Br^hm aUke in the 
reverend Branpn perfected in knowledge, in the ox, 
and in the elephant, in dogs, and in him who eateth 
of the flesh of dogs," and it is added, those whose 
minds are fixed on this, equality gain eternity even 
in this world. Thus 4,he Hmdoo sage, by meditating 
on the identity of all things with the self-existent, 
and by performing the no less earnestly enjoined du- 
ties of stopping his breathing, and fixing his intent 
gaze upon the tip of his nose is fi*eed firom the evils 
of finite existence, and absorbed into the divine es- 
sence. 

Very similar is the creed of the modern Sufis, whO; 
indeed, consider the sages of India as their brethren. 
These, as Sir William Jones observes, " who profess 
a belief in the Koran, suppose with great sublimity, 
both of the thought and diction, an express con- 
tract on the day of eternity without beginning 
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between the assemblage of created spirits, and the 
supreme soul from which they were detached, when 
a celestial voice pronounced these words, addressed 
to each spirit separatdy, Art thou not with thy 
Lord? that is, art thoU not bound by a solemn con- 
tract with him ? and all the spirits answered with 
one voice, Yes. Hence it is, that Alist^ or art thou 
nbt, and Belt, ox Yes, incessantly occur in the mys- 
tical versesx)f the Persians, and of the Turkish poets 
who imitate them, as the Romans imitated the 
Greeks. The Hindoos described the same covenant 
under the figurative notion, so finely expressed by 
Isaiah, of a nuptial contract ; for reconsidering GU)d 
in the three characters of Creator, Regenerator, and 
Preserver, and supposing the power of preservation 
and benevolence to have become incarnate in the 
person of Crishnu, they represent him as married to 
Radha, a word signifying atonement, pacification, or 
satisfaction, but applied allegorically to the soul of 
man, or rather to the whole assemblage of created 
souls." 

The above passage is quofed, less as being a cor- 
rect representation of the noticms of the Hindoos, 
(for it is evidently a little accommddated to our own 
opinions,) than as being in striking accordance with 
the spirit of Mysticism, which, in the most remote 
and diverse creeds, seeks and finds a reflection of its 
own sentiments. The mixture of a mystical sense 
with passages and verses which treat of pro&ne sub- 
jects, gives cme greai pecidiarity to the poetry of the 
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east. Several instances of these Sir William Jones 
gives from the Odes of Hafiz* ^^ In etsmity without 
beginning, a ray of thy beauty began to gleam, 
when love sprang into being, and cast flamas over all 
nature ; on that day thy cheeks sparkled even under 
thy veil, and all this beautiful imagery appeared on 
the mirror of our fancies." '< From the moment 
when I heard the divine sentence, / katve breathed 
into man a portion of mi/ spirit, I was assured 
that we were His and He ours." 

The Sufis, according to Sir John Malcolm, main- 
tain doctiines similar to the Bramins with respect to 
matter. " They tema the world a world of delu- 
sion, by which it is implied that we are constantly 
with regard to all Maddah or matter, under an illu- 
si(m of our senses, and that it exists only fiiom the 
light of God, or the animating principle which en- 
ables us to see it, and makes it visible, otherwise it 
is in itself nothing. The creation, they say, pro- 
ceedeed at once firom the splendour of God, who 
poured his spirit on the universe, as the general dif- 
fusion of light is poured over the earth by the rays 
of the sun ; and as the absence of that luminary 
creates total darkness, so the partial or the total ab- 
sence of the divine splendour or light causes partial 
or generfd annihilation." The tenets of the Sufis 
are also beautifully expressed in some lines tians- 
lated by Sir WiUiam Jones from the Mollah of 
Roum, m " his astomshdng work, entitled the Mas- 
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Hear how yon reed in sadly ple«ging tales 
Departed bliss and present woe bewails ; 
Oh kt the heart by fatal absence rent, 
Feel what I sing^ and bleed wfaUe I lam^ 
Who roams in exile from his parent bower, 
Pants to return and chides each lingering hour. 
My notes, in circles of the grave and gay, 
Uaye hailed the rising, cheered the closing day : 
Each in my fond affections claimed a part, 
But none discerned the eecret of my heart. 

Alternate hope and fear my days divide^ 
I courted grie^ and anguish was my bride. 
Flow on, sad stream of life, I smile secure, 
Thou liyest, thou, the purest of the pure. 

Hail heavenly lave, true source of endless grains, 
Thy balm restores me, and thy skill sustains. 
Oh, more than Galen learned, than Plato wise. 
My guide, my law, my joy suprenoe, t 



Blest is the soul that swims in seas c^ love^ 

And long the life sustained by food above 

With forms imperfect can perfection dwell'? 

Here pause my song : and thou, vain world, farewell. 

III. The west has always been more remarkable 
for reasoning and action than for that monotonous 
contemplation fircnn which the Mysticism of the east 
derives its prevalence. The indolence which the 
climate of India and parts of Persia inspires, and 
the leisure affi»rded by a large caste set apart for the 
priesthood, are very fiivourable for that contempialive 
turn of mind which nearly borders upon insanity, 
which is more affected by the imagery which is 
floating before its &ncy, than by the objects whicL 
surround it; wbkh mistakes its own dreams for 
11 
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realities, and reality for a dream. In the small and 
vigorous states of ancient Europe, every thing was 
too full of Ufe, and danger, and action, to suffer the 
reveries of imagination to obtain an equal hold upon 
the mind. Pythagoras and Plato, indeed, introduced 
many tenets from the east into their philosophy, but 
these tenets are greatly mitigated in order to suit the 
different genius of the v^rest, and the philosophers of 
Greece, though they frequently withdrew themselves 
from the turmoil of their native republics, still pre- 
served the vigorous tone of mind which was com- 
mon amongst the Greeks, and which they derived in 
no small degree from their political convulsions and 
struggles. 

As the Mysticism of Pythagoras is tame and sober 
when compared with the Vedanta philosophy of In- 
dia, so the Christian Mystics of Europe present but 
a feeble copy of the ardent devotion which had its 
original in the east. It was kept alive, however, by 
the monastic life which, like the mystic doctrines, 
is derived from more burning climates and a more 
relaxed frame of mind. In the soUtude and mono- 
tony of the monastery, a similar turn of thought; 
and the same high-wrought and mystical devotion 
was attempted to be perpetuated as that which had 
actuated the soUtaries of the Egyptian or Syrian 
wilderness. And a succession of mystical writers, 
from Scotus Erigena downwards, through the dark 
ages, could trace their descent to Dionysius the Areo- 
pagite, and the introduction of his writings from the 
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east Stcotiis most plainly asserts that all things are 
God and God is all things, and that as all has pro- 
ceeded from God, so all, when every impurity is 
purged away, will return to him again. 

lY. We have before remarked, that Pantheism, or 
the belief of one only Being, admits of two modifi- 
cations, — ^strict Pantheism, which considers the belief 
of finite existence as a mere illusion, and admits of 
no possible change in the infinite and abscdute 
Being ; and the emanative system, which allows of 
changes and modifications in the divine substance. 
Strict Pantheism is the least common, but it is found 
in several sects of the Hindoos, and has also left 
traces behind it in firagments of Greek philosophy. 
In their system, the soul being already identified 
with God, nothing else is required than to keep it 
free fi-om Maya, or that delusion by which it ima- 
gines itself to be distinct fi-om the Deity ; or rather 
fi-om the error which arises fiom the notion of self, 
or I, which is to be entirely, eradicated fi-om the 
mind. Such a system could only subsist, even for 
a moment, by the annihilation of consciousness. 
Consistency is not here to be expected, and this is 
ra^er to be looked on as the extreme point to which 
Pantheism tends, than as a regular and connected 
system which can be steadfitsdy maintained. Even 
the doctrine of absorption into the divine Being, 
which may either be regarded as deification or aimi- 
hilation, is too strong a tenet to be relished by many 
devotees, who pray that they may not obtain the 
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iugheit honour of aJMOfptkm, but may be aiowed to 
retain a conseiousness of their o\m sepasate insistence 
after deadi. 

y. Of all syHtems, the emanativ^ is that v/iwik 
has been most widdy difiused. It spread over the 
philosophy of Greece) as well as over the supersti- 
tions of Chaldea, Persia, and India. Uniting with 
Judaism, it became the cabalistic doctrine of the 
Jews ; uniting with some feint rumours of Chris- 
tianity, it flowed into the various heresies of the Gnos- 
tics* Nor could the rdigion of Mahomet, however 
averse from innovation, and ill suited for combina- 
tion with foreign speculations, escape from its in- 
fluence. Not only were the Sufls, or sages of Per- 
sia, deeply imbued with the mystic doctrines of the 
re-umcm of the soul to Ood, which was less wonder- 
ful, conadering how long this system had been es- 
tablished in Persia before the time of Mahomet, but 
even the Arab writers adopted the same theory, and 
while outwardly conforming to the tenets of the 
Koran, maintained an inner and more spiritual 
creed, which one master after another transmitted to 
a number of zealous disciples. 

But of all the emanative Writers of the later times, 
the most illustrious is Jacob Behmen, the '^ divinely 
illuminated" Oc*bler and " Teutcmic Theosopher," 
who has been the apostle of the Mystics ever since, 
and who, in our days, has received the h^h jwaise 
of Coleridge ai^ SchelUng, who professed to have 
derived much advantage from the study of his 
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wriiiBger. - Not is it wonderftd that he should attain 
such emiaeDCA. His biographer rdates that not only 
a umtrstai inystically appeared some time before his 
birth, Vut ^^ when he was a herdsboy he had a most 
remarkable trial and providential preservation and 
prevention. For, in the heat of mid-day, retiring 
from his play-feUows to a Uttle stony crag just by, 
^Ued the Land's Crown, where the natural situa- 
tion of the rock had made a seeming enclosure of 
some part of the mountain, finding an entrance, he 
went in, and saw there a large wooden vessel full 
of money, at which sight, being in a sudden asto- 
nished, he in hasLe retired, not moving his hand to 
it, and came and related his fortune to the rest of 
the boys, who, coming vnth him, sought often, and 
with much diligence, an entrance, but could not find 
any. But some years after, a foreign artist, as Jacob 
Behmen himself related, skilled in finding out ma- 
gicfid treasuies, took it away, and thereby much en- 
riched himself, yet perished by an infamous death, 
that treasure being lodged there, and covered with a 
curse to him that should find it, and take it away." 
"In the twenty-fifth year of his age, he was sur- 
rounded by the divine light, and replenished with 
the heavenly knowledge ; inasmuch as going abroad 
into the fields to a green before Neysgate at Gorlitz, 
he there sat down and viewing the herbs and grass 
of the field, in his inward light he saw into their 
essences, uses, and {nroperties, which were discovered 
to him by their lineaments, figures, and signatures. 
11* 
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In like manner he beheld the whole creation, and 
from that fountain of revelation he afterwards wrote 
his book De Signatura R^rum." The senate of 
GorUtz took the alarm at having one who saw so 
deep into the nature of things in then* immediate 
neighbourhood, and commanded him to give over 
his visions, upcfa which he refrained from writing 
seven years. When, in despite of the Senatus Con- 
sultum of Gorlitz, " a new motion from on high" 
seizing on him, ^^ in one quarter of an hour, I saw 
and knew more than if I had been many years to* 
gether at the university." And this he proves very 
clearly, '^ for he adds, I saw and knew the Being of 
all beings, the Byss and the Abyss, and the eternal 
generation of the Holy Trinity, the descent and 
original of the world, and of all creatures through 
the divine wisdom. I knew and saw in myself all 
the three w<»^ds, namely, the divine, then the dark 
world, then the eternal visible world. And I saw 
and knew the whole working essence in the evil 
and the good, and the original and existence of each 
of them. So that I did not only wonder greatly at 
it, but did also exceedingly rejoice, and presently it 
came powerfully into my mind to set the same down 
in writing for a memorial for myself, thcKigh I could 
very hardly apprehend the same in my external 
man, and express it with the pen." But thoi^h all 
^ecr^ things were revealed to him, it was very evi- 
dent that the mystery of spelling was an excep- 
tion. 
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it vmild be doing injustice to the tenets of Behmen 
to endeavour to pres^it them in any inteOigiUe form : 
still the principle which pervades his writings is that 
of the emanative system. In transcending all mo- 
dificatk>i]» of being, we arrive at last at absolute unity 
and infinity, at existence every way iUimitable, in 
short, at infinite nothing, whose essence consists in 
the negation of every actual attribute, and yet which 
has the possilnlity of becoming all being. This pos- 
sibUity of existence impresses upon itself a trinity of 
being in the following manner. First, in desire, by 
which the Unity seeks itself, and this is the Father. 
Secondly, in ddight, in which the Unity reflects upon 
itself, and this is the Son. Thirdly, in the outgoing, 
by which the Unity proceeds from itself, and this is 
the Spirit. Trinity in unity is the impress of all ex- 
istence; desire, delight, and outflowing being the 
three Ways in which every being modifies itself. In 
our world universal magnetism stands in the place 
of the divine unity. WhenMt desires to modify it- 
self into matter, it becomes first entity or substance, 
then compressing " desire into delight," it becomes 
(subjectively) feeUng or (objectively) working ; and, 
lastly, in the efflux of that working is the power or 
virtue residing in all things. 

The doctrines of Behmen have met with two able 
supporters. Law in England, and St Martin in 
Prance; and the philosophers of Germany seem 
many of them more inclined to beUeve in the inspi- 
ration of Behmen than in that of the Bible. It was 
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fortunate for him that he was bom in Oermany. In 
countries less enlightened, instead of being venerated 
as a philosopher, he might have been confined as a 
lunatic. 

VI. The third and lowest species of Mysticism 
may be termed the devotional, which, neglecting to 
explain the theory of the universe, follows that only 
which is practical in Mysticism, and is whoUy intent 
upon re-uniting the soul to God by quietism and de- 
vout contemplation. Most of those who are Mystics 
of this class deny that they have any connexion with . 
the theories of the ancient philosophers ; still they 
may be traced in a direct hne to the pantheistic sages 
of Greece and of the east. At times, even in those 
writings which have least pretensions to theory, the 
emanative system, with all its consequences, clearly 
breaks forth. " II est ais6," says Madame Guion, 
" de comprendre que tous les esprits, ^tant eman6s 
de Dieu, auroient un egal instinct de reunion k leur 
principe, s'ils ^toient entierement degag^s des obsta- 
cles qui empechent cet union." "Lorsqu'ils sont 
degages selon leur degre, ils tendent ensemble selon 
le meme degre a leur reunion : mais lorsqu'ils sont 
parfaitement purifies, ils se perdent dans FUnite et 
deviennent un dans cette perte, avec un rapport et 
une imite qu'onaurdt peine a comprendre."* Another 

♦ It ia obvious, that all'souls, having emanated from God, would 
have an equal instinctive propensity to re-unite with their source, 
if they were wholly released from the obstacles which prevent this 
union. In the degree in which they are released from them, in the 
same degree do they tend towards this re-union j but, when they 
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mystic writer, ^^e divm Jean de la Orobc," has asserted 
in the most explicit terms the deification of famnan 
souls by tfieir union with the divine Being. — " Oe 
sont des gmces par lesqudles les ames qui les pos- 
sedent deviennent viritahlement des Dieux par la 
participation cpii leur a ete feite de la nature divine."* 
The great aim of devotional Mysticism is self- 
annihilation. "O Gloxre de mon IHeuP ex> 
claims Madame Guion, ^'je ne desire que vous; 
mais pour lui seul ! O N6ant, que tu es heureuX; 
et infiniment heureuxi tu ne lui derobes, point 
cette gloire. Tous les hommes qui tjtchent d'en 
usurper quelque diose, sont des voleurs. II n'y a 
que le n6ant qui ne d6robe et n'usturpe lien.^t It 
is thus they strive to honour the Creator by endea- 
vouring to uncreate themselves. As the Hindoo 
sagas ascribe all misery and deception to the notiim 
of self, Bo the Christian Mystics make all perfection 
consist in the loss of individuality. " Ce moi est 
. haju9sable."t The new life or regeneration consists, 
according to the Mystics, in self-annihilation. The 

are completely purifi«d, they lose themselvea in the Unity, and be- 
come one by this loss, with a relation and a unity difficult to be 
comprehended. 

* Theseare the graces by which the souls possessing' them become 
truly godsy by the participation made to them of the divine natare. 

t O glory of my God ! I desire only thee, but for Him only I O 
Nothing, how happy, infinitely happy, thou art! Thou takest 
not from Him this glory ! All men who endeavour to usurp any 
part of it are robbers. It is only Nothing, which takes away and 
usurps nothing. 

t This myself ia hateful. 
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work of the Holy Spirit consists in absorbing the 
finite soul into his own essence. '^ Le Saint Esprit 
separe notre esprit du grossier de ce que nous 
avons de propre, — il Pattire, le perd et le melange 
avec son Tout."* The loss of personaUty is the 
only way to die to the flesh and to the world. " Nous 
sortons de la circonference de la chair et du 
monde par la desappropriation."t Thus ^hat the 
Mystics speak or think is no longer their own 
thought or expression, but a true inspiration from 
on high. " On ne peut rien faire par soi meme ; 
mais un autre esprit se sert de la plume et de la 
langue de ces personnes; et si cet esprit ne les 
anime pas, ils restent dans une pure ignorance ; et 
lorsqu'ou leur parle de ce qu'ils ont ecrit, et qu'on 
veut leur en faire rendre raison, ils sont souvent 
ctonnes qu'il n'y entendent rien, k moins que cet 
esprit directeur ne le leur remette dans Tesprit."}: 
Madame Guion adds, " J'ai tant ecrit sur tout cela, 
que ceci sufl&t,"|| and most readers will probably be of 
the same opinion in this case. 

* The Holy Spirit separates our soul from the groesneM of what- 
ever belongs to us, attracts it, loses and mingles it with his whole, 

t By this separation from sel^ we go out of the circumference of 
the flesh and the world. 

tThey can do nothing of themselves; another spirit makes use 
of the pen and tongue of these men : and if this spirit do not ani- 
mate them, they remain in mere ignorance ; and even when we 
speak to them of what they have written, and wish them to explain 
it, they are often surprised to find that they understand nothing of 
it unless this directing spirit haa replaced it in their mind. 

II I have written so much upon tliis whole matter, that this suf- 
fices. 
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In the writings asoibed to Thomas k Kempis, 
several of the peculiarities of Mysticism disappear. 
The writer professedly avoids all theory, and wishes 
merely to preserve a lowly and devotional frame of 
mind. But when the Romanists left the absurd 
ceremonies of their church in search of some better 
vay of serving Grod than with these solemn mum- 
aeries, nothing better presented itself to them than 
ihe devotion of the Mystics. The Scriptures were 
either a sealed book to them, or, when studied at all, 
were looked at through a discoloured medium. 
Hence, without the writer being conscious of it, the 
piety of k Kempis has fully as much relation to the 
system of Pantheism^ as to the truths of the Bible. 
As all religion, according to Pantheism, is founded 
upon union with the Deity, and as that union is only 
prevented by our individuality or selfishness, which 
willingly, and acting from itself and for itself, sepa 
rates it from the universal ocean of Being into which 
it would otherwise be absorbed; so the first step 
of piety consists in quietism, or the ceasing to act or 
to will, and into the void thus formed by the destruc- 
tion of the selfish principle, the divine Spirit as ne- 
cessarily flows as air into a vacuum. Thus the 
Mystic is exhorted, if he wishes for religious know- 
ledge, not to direct his attention to the truths of the 
Scriptures, but to pore upon the vacancy of his qui- 
escent mind. " If thou withdrawest thy attention," 
says k Kempis, " from outward things, and keepest 
it fixed upon what passes within thee, thou wilt soon 
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perceive the comiog of the kingdom of God." Every 
true Christian must consider himself as the chief of 
sinners as far as his own knowledge extends ; with 
regard to others he is only acquainted with their sin- 
ful actions, without being awar^ of their pecuUar 
temptations ; with respect to himself akme he knows 
the multitude of warnings and admoniticms from the 
word and the Spirit that he has slighted, and op- 
posed. In his own view, therefore, he may well 
consider himself as the chief of sinners, but can never 
he required along with the mystics to believe himself 
to be ^' less than the least of all human beings," a 
proposition which can only be true of one of the hu- 
man race. This assertion, however, of each one 
being infinitely less than the least, is merely a mttder 
form of the doctrine of self-annihilation. The doc- 
trine of an immediate revelation to each Mystic is 
also maintained by a Kempis, though in more qua- 
lified terms than by Madame Guion. Christ is made 
to say, " I taught the prophets firom the beginning, 
and even till now ceas^ not to speak unto all." And 
the disciple also says unto Christ, " Let not Moses 
speak to me or any of the prophets, but speak thou, 
O Lord God, the inspirer and enlightener of all the 
prophets, for thou alone, without their intervention, 
canst perfectly instruct me, but without thee they 
can profit me nothing." These as^rtions are, how- 
ever, so far explained away by Ihe sentences which 
follow, that they appear to refer less to any new in- 
formation to be acquired, than to revelation being 
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bnmghi home to the imndtqrUie divine power. And 
it is to be remarked, that Thomas k EMoafis is onlj 
mystical in the lowest degree, not venturing into the 
dqiths of specnladiHi, but adopting those sentiments 
;md that turn of thought vvhich lies upon the sur- 
face of the mystic writers : k Kempis possesses much 
of that spirit which the Hindoo Deity, Crishnu, ho- 
nours with his approbation. " He is worUiy of my 
love who neither requireth nor findeth iisiult ; who 
neither lam^nteth nor coveteth ; and being my ser- 
vant, hath forsaken bdth good and evil fortune ; who 
is the same in Mendship and in hatred, in honour 
and dishonour, in cold and in heat, in pain and in 
pleasure; who is iiUK>licitoufi about the events of 
things ; to whom praise and blame are as one; who 
is of a little spirit, and is pleased with whatever 
cometh to pass." In the writings of k Kempis as of 
all the other Mystics, the great scriptural doctrine of 
the atonement, as shall be afterwards noticed, is 
eitW omitted, or entirely misrepresented, and the 
whole of religi(m is.grounded on an imaginary union 
of the soul with the imiversal Being. But however 
erroneous- a Kempis and many others of the Mystics 
may be, and however calculated they are to nuslead 
the serious inquirer after truth into visionary and 
dangerous opinions, yet the reader cannot doubt that 
they were men of genuine piety themselves, that 
what is excellent in them is to be ascribed to the di- ' 
vine teaching, and that their errors are to be attri- 
buted in no sm^l degree to the corrupt church of 
12 
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Rome, wfakh left na^her way ijpeia to ikem, bat 
that of mystical devotkm* A (deaanig sample ctf tbai . 
devotkm, and fteefrcm utaiiy of its grosser errors, is 
given in the translation by Covi^wr of sokie verses of 
Madame Guion. 



'Twas my purpose, on a 6b,% 

•To embark and fail away ; 

As I climbed the v^asePs 6ide, 

Love was sporting in the tide 

"C(»ne,*' heaaad,— "ascehd— makehaafef^ 

Launch into the boondleite waste." 



Many mariners %ere there, 
Having eacli his separate pare ; 
They that rowed us, held their eyes 
Fixed upon the starry skies ; 
Others steer'd, or tum'd tile sail» 
To receive the shif^iog gales. 



Love with pow*r divine supplied, 
Suddenly my coun^ tried ; . 
In a moment it was ni|fhi, 
Ship and skies were out of sight ; 
On the briny wave I lay, 
Floating rushes all iny stay< 



Did I with resentment bum 
At this unexpected turn 1 
Did I wish myself en shore, 
Never to forsake it more 1 
• No— "My soul"— I cried, "be still ? 
If I must be lost, I wiU.» 



J 
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Next he liattai*d to coamf 
Both my frail supports away; 
Seized my rushes ; bade the waves 
Yawn into a thousand graves ; 
Down I went, and sunjc as lead. 
Ocean closing o*er my head. 

6 

Stillt however, life was iafe ; 
And Isawiiim turn and laug'b : 
''i^'riend," he crie<^ " adieu ! lie low. 
While the wi^ry stomis shall blow; 
When the spring hascalm'd the main 
Tou shall rise and float again.*' 



Soon I saw liifit, witlrifisittay, 
Spread his wings and soar away ; 
Now I maik bis rapid flight ; 
Now he leaves my aohiug lAght ; 
He is gone wflwa ladOre, ' 
'Tia in vain to seek him more. 

8 

How I trembled then and fear'd, 
When my love had disappeaHdl! 
" wat thou leave me ttmis*** I cried, 
" Whehn'd beneath the rdling tideV' 
Vain attempt to reach bis ear 1 
Love was gone and would not hiar. ^ 

9 

Ah! return and love me still; 

See me subject to thy will ; 

Frown with wrath,.or sn^ with grace. 

Only let me see thy fiebce ! 

Evil I have none to fear, 

AH is good i^ou art near.' 
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10 
Fet he leaves me— ci^uel fate I 
Leaves me in my lost estate — 
Have I simi'd 7 Oh say wherein ; 
Tell me, and foigive my sin ! 
King, and Lord, whom I adore, 
Shalil see thy &ce no more 1 

11 
Be not angry ; I resign, 
Henceforth, all my will to thine j 
I consent that thou depart, 
Though thine absence break my heart : 
QOf then, and for ever too; 
All ia right that thou wilt da. 

12 

This was jtist what Love-intended, 
He was now no more offended ; 
Soon as I became a child. 
Love returned to me and smiled : 
Never strife shall more betide 
'Twixt the bridegroom and his bride; 
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VII. Mysticism is now rather jpractical than tr ^ 
culative, still influencing the sentiments of devouon 
where such works as those of 4 Kempis are read and 
imitated, but no longer mouldii^ the speculations of 
philosophy, with the single exception of Germany. 
In that country Pantheism has had a great revival 
amongst those who reject the inspiration of the 
Bible, and who attempt, from their preconceived 
opmions, and by pretended demonstrations, to give a 
Aeory of the universe. And it is necessary that it 
should be so; for whoever grounds his reasonings 
upon the abstract notion of existence, will fall into 
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the same eiror with the ancients, seeing that Pan- 
theuon is implied in the very principie ftom which 
they eet cnA ; for wliatever is abscrfutely d^ncmstrable, 
must, of coarse, be afaisoltitdy necessary. The error 
consists in mistokii^ the hypothetical fiincy of their 
imaginaticMi for the reaUty of things : the pantheisdc 
deity of the transcendental writers is the veriest chi- 
mera that ever occupied a Utopia of its own, com- 
pared with which the "drieam of a shadow" appears 
a substantial es^tence. But true philosophy has 
expdled these errOTs from a considerate portion of 
the world, and is daily, though ^owly, gaining 
ground. Opposite errors may for a time support each 
other, as one extreme always leads to another ; and 
the material Atheism of the French has been the 
great ^ipporter of the ideal Pantheism of theGermans. 
But errors are in their nature mortal; and when 
they are continued, it is by Variety and succession, 
and not by peipetdity^. There are some favourable 
sjrmptoms, both in the literature of Prance and of 
Germany, and saner views of nature, we trust, will 
gradually prevail. Above all, the religion of^ the 
Bible, as it gains ground amongst men, will reveal 
the true character of the Deity ; and the belief in 
Jehovah wiU finally destroy every idolatry under 
heaven, whether it consists in the wor^ip of idds of 
wood and stcme, or of the more specious, but as worth- 
less, idols of the imagination. 

VIII. Mysticism is-natural to the mind, because 
' Pahtheimn is so. Wherever revelation is disregarded, 
13* 
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we see men, who trust to their own understanding, 
in all countries and ages, relapsing into the emana- 
tive system. Those who trust to their own heart 
sUde into a mystical devoticn, dreaming that they are 
emaAations from the Deity, aiul seek to re-unite 
themselves to the diving essence. Their imagina- 
tion of the Deity recedes inore and more from the 
character of the God of the Scriptures. The holiness 
of Jehovah, which will not suffer his law to be vio- 
lated with impimity, is less and less attended to, and 
an infinite and indiscriminate love is supposed to be 
recalling all creatures, not so much from sin as from 
selfishness, and as mther ingulfing them into the 
divine Being than conforming them, to the divine 
character. When we say that this system is natural 
to the mind, we should restrict it to a partic\ilar stage 
of its progress ; to the twilight which intervenes be- 
tween the darkness of ignorance and the light of 
truth, and to a condition of society, where the mind 
is contemplative rather than active, and where con- 
templation, having but few useftd truths to meditate 
upon, is fruitfril only in chimeras. The same turn 
of mind which leads to false systems of philosophy 
leads also to false systems of devotion. Theories of 
the universe are excogitated as wild and groundless 
as the Arabian Tales, but without their briUiant*fan- 
cy and vivid interest ; and works of pielty are pro- 
duced which lead the reader fj^m the Bible, instead 
of bringing him to it, and which fill their votaries 
with dreams as airy and evan^cent as if they t^ere 
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busied in the chase of vanity, cdri intent upon ac- 
quiring the unsubstantial posseiBsions of this world. 
IX. Mysticism nearly resembles the truth, and 
yet is essentially distinct from it. We must, there- 
fore, be careful, on the one hand, not to mistake the 
shadow for the substance, and, on the other, not Co 
reject truth because it may have a certain likeness to 
error. The deified universe of the Pantheists has, 
of course, some points of agreement with the scrip- 
tural notion of the true Jehovah. Being the universe, 
it is universally present, and out of its infinite full- 
ness it is supposed to fill all things. The Panthe- 
ists are continually quoting St. Paul ; "In Him we 
live, and move, and have our being." But how dif- 
ferent is the sense of these words ini,he mouth of St. 
Paul and in theirs. In the true Jehovah we Uve both 
our natural and our spiritual life, but without par- 
taking of his incommunicable essence. He is infi- 
nitely near to us by his universal presence and ener- 
gy, gmd infinitely distant from us by his absolute per- 
fection. The phantom of the Pantheists, on the con- 
trary, which exists but in their deluded imagination, 
is one and indivisible with his votaries. His sub- 
stance is the stuff of which they are made, and the 
gulf into which they must return. Pantheism and 
Mysticism, while they pretend to spirituality, are, in 
fact, but disguised materialism ; the object of their 
worship is the sensible universe, beheld dim, and 
magnified, through the mists of a beclouded imagi- 
nation. 
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" Jupiter est quodconque Tidtei qaocunqde movcrcB.'** 

The Christian looks forward to being a partaker 
of the divine nature, and to bring one with Christ, 
as he is one with the Father, but never supposes with 
the Mystics that he is to be ^ed into the Bivine es- 
sence. His union with God consists, he well knows» 
in having Christ for his living head, and in his being 
made a temple of the most high God, by the bcly 
Spirit dwelling in hi)ii throughout eternity. But 
this is infinitely different from supposing that we shall 
flow into the divine nature like drops into the ocean 
of boundless Being. 

Christianity directs us to love God with all our 
heart, and our neighbour as ourselves. Here the 
love of self is implied to be a holy afiEection in its 
right place and degree. The Mystics, in defiance of 
sense aQd Scripture, suppose the love of self in all its 
forms and degrees to be sin, and contend that the 
principle erf self must be destroyed before we can 
love God in sincerity. This foolish notion prevails 
amongst many of the former American divines, who 
insist upon the destruction of a jMindple, which God 
himself has planted in the mind of man, as a pre-re- 
quisite and qualificatioti before any one can belfeve 
in Christ, and who, in effect, if not in words, xoain- 
tain that every one must be willing to be damaed be- 
fore he can hope to be saved. 

* Jx:H?it««' is, whatBoever thou seest, whithersoever thou goesU 
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^he stricter mystics conteiid for self-annihilationj 
the more moderate compound for the disciple making 
himself << infinitely little." It would be curious to 
see a revelation adi^pted to the Mystics, it must con- 
fine itself entirely to the use of impersonal verbe. 
" Taulere demandoit au mendiant, ou il avait trouve 
Dieu, qui lui r^pondit, ou je me suis qukte moi-meme. 
O ! les admirables paroles !"* adds Madame Guion ; 
and thus we see, it is more easy fora mantogetquit 
of himseli^ than to get rid of the personal pronouns. 

The faith of a Christian consists in believing bi 
the Lord Jesus Christ ; the degrees of faith may differ, 
but the more faith increases, the more clearly the di- 
vine-object of faith is revealed. The highest attain- 
ment of mysticiol &ith is a belief which believes no- 
thing, where the mind has no distinct proposition be- 
4bre it, and where, of course, nothing can be either 
denied or affirmed.-r-" La For pure, qui se s6pare peu 
a peu non seulement du sensible, du distinct, et du 
materiel, mais meme de Fapper^u, pour entrer peu ft 
peu dans la nudite totale."t 

In Christianity the first step is to believe in the Sa- 
viour. " What-shall I do to be saved? Believe in 
the Lord Jesus and thou shalt be saved." The be- 
liever is first justified, and then purified or sanctified, 

♦ Taulere asked a mendicant,J* where he bad found God T Who 
answered him, 'where I had rid myself of myself!' O admirable 
words! 

t That is pure Faith, which gradu^y separates itself, not only 
from the sensible, the distinct, and the material, but even from the 
perceived, and gradually arrive at complete nakedness. 
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by feith. ]&jtt, accordiiig>4othe ntyfilical 8y«tom, the 
disdple must be purified before he eau bdk^ve^ he 
must get rid of self ^rst, for till tEen bbbeUef woidd 
be only a selfidi belief. 

According to Christianity, whosoever beli^es in 
the Lord Jesus* receives aH the benefits 'of the greal 
atonement ; his sins areUottediputhlce athiok dbud, 
and rem^nbwed no more against him fiir ever^^ the. 
divine law is fulfilled for hun, and all his transgies- 
sions of that law are immediately expunged. Ac- 
cording to the my^cal sys^m, there is no other 
law than tbatof the divine substance flowing o\A 
into the production of innumemble finite iq)irit6--of 
these iq«rits contracting pollution by the selfii^-prin- 
ciple^-and of the return of these E^rits to God, by 
the destruction of that princifde. Thus, in Mysti- 
cism, there is nothing corresponding to the Christian 
notion of ^m. There is one error, the beUef in self ; 
and one truth, the identity of all things with the 
Deity. As, according to this sdi^iie, there k, 
sUictly speaking, no law on the part of God, and no 
sin on the part of man^ there is no divine attribute 
of justice to be appeased, or positive punishments to 
be undergone ; the only misery that exists k the natu- 
ral punishment that proceeds firom sdfisbness. God 
necessarily loves all that exists, because nothing ex- 
ists but himself. It is only selfishness which bin- 
ders us from perceiving this love of God towards all 
things. There is therefore no atonement, in the 
Christian sense of the term. God is not aogry, ac 
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ttieiefi»re caimot be.a[q)et8ed;^ there is noBatisftc- 
tion tQ his justice, for he has no justice to satisfy. 
The only atoii^nent wehaye need o£ is^ an Atrone- 
nusnt, or a fioiode of becoming one with the divine 
essence. Those pantheist wtiters, who consider 
ChrifA as our atonement, merely believe him (o be 
the medium, or choimel, by which we flow back into 
t^ divine Being. 

It may be ai^ked how the M ysdcs who pcotesB 
Ohric^Htnity, reccndle these notions to diving revela- 
tion. It is by amethodwhidi has been practised in 
all ages, by which one set of opinions may easily 
and successfully be ingrafted upon any other as- 
tern of c^inions, however diametrically q^posite they 
may be. This method is generally called spi- 
ritualizing. It was first practised by the philoso- 
phers of antiquity, upon jtheir own mythology, and 
upon their ancient poets. Homer, 6om having 
caQed the ocean the fath^ of gods and men, was 
pressed into the service of his theory by Thales, 
who makes him .assert the mgin of all ttnngs &om 
Wftter. The Stoics Were so.eiqpen in this sorii of 
sj^tuaUidng and al]eg(Hrizing, that they made the 
whole of the anci^at Ik^cature of Greece viear the 
hm of their peculiar opiiiicHti% as CS^io observes, 
'< Ut etiam veterrimi poeted,,quihffic ne suspicati qui- 
dem sint, Stmci jGuusse vMcantur.'"" Th« AlSYandrian 
school ^e^e still* more eminent spiriUializuB than 

* So that even the mopt ancient poets, who never evjai dreamed 
of such notions, would seem to have been Stoics. 
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the Stoics ; and Origen, their well instructed disci- 
ple, made the outward sense of Scripture give place 
to the higher and more spiritual meaning which he 
conceived to lurk imder it. By lineal descent his 
method has been inherited by the mystics ; and, 
while the obvious sense of the Bible is left to the un- 
initiated, the enlightened few, enjoy an inner reve- 
lation appropriated to themselves, and conformable 
to the doctrines of Pantheism. 

Not that they are strictly tied down to this inner 
sense of the Scriptures ; they claim to have more 
immediate and individual communications addressed 
to their inward man ; discoveries of the inmost na- 
ture of things, and perceptions of the divine exist- 
ence, (as some inform us, who make a vehement 
profession of Christianity by law established,) more 
magnificent than were vouchsafed to the Hebrew pro- 
phets of old. . 

X. Mysticism, which was first favourable to the 
refcNrmation of religion, since that reformation has 
taken fdace, has becpme decidedly adverse to it, and 
is more indulgent to Popery than to Protestantism. 
During the dark ages, the Mystics opposed the gross 
superstitions and the material worship of Popery, 
which it saw clearly to-be the religion of this worldi 
The Mystics often indicate that the Pope, with the 
pomp of his worship, and the tyranny of his power, 
is the corrupter cff true religion ; taking care, how- 
ever, not to commit themselves too far, and to speak 
only to the initiated. Their hopes of reformation 



xv^re all directed within, and the renovati<m of the 
eaith was, in their notions, to be accomplished by 
very different weapons from what the reformers used. 
Plain scriptural statements of truth were as adverse 
to Mysticism as to Popery, there was nothing of that 
dreamy quietism about the heralds of the reforma- 
iaon, which would have marked them out as the true 
sons of illumination in the eyes of the Mystics ; no 
still whispers from the inner shrine of Pantheism : 
nothing but forcible appeals to the obvious sense of 
Scripture, fervid eloquence, and vehement action. 
The truth of the BMe was strongly enforced, and 
strongly defined, chasing away before it the errors 
alike of the Polytheist, and the Pantheist, and the 
One true God, and the One Mediator between God 
and man, Christ Jesus, was {beached, and held forth 
to all men in the infinity of his love, but ako with 
the severity of his justice, and the purity of his ho- 
liness. 

The Mystics, like every other class of men who 
felt the existing state of the world adverse to their 
peculiar views, looked forward to the c(»nmencement 
of the French Revolution, as a new em of hope and 
emancipatimi. " Tout nous porte sans doute," as 
St. Martin observes, '*k esperer un regne sabbatique 
sur la terre pour terminer le temps, comme nous en 
voyons un terminer la formation de Punivers."* The 

* Every thing unquestionably leads us to expect a sabbatical 
reign upcm earth to terminate time, as we have seen it terminate 
the creation of the universe. 

13 
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very crimes of France, its utter demcHralizatioii, ami 
its midisguised atheisiUi inspired St. Martin with 
hopes that in his native covmtry that sab))atical reijgn 
would first commence, since evil there appea]:ed to 
have reached its utmost height, and since the se- 
verest judgments were impending upon them in con- 
sequence ; and these judgments, he doubted not, 
would terminate in the French all becoming Mystics. 
That sabbatical reign he considered as progressive ; 
first individual, then national, lastly universal. The 
complete establishment of the spiritual kingdom upon 
earth he thought would not take place in less than 
two hundred years after the convulsions in France. 
St. Martin and his followers are erroneously accused 
of taking any active share in the Revolution, or of 
looking with any de^ee of favour on those who pro- 
moted it ; the infidel philosophers they considered as 
^< brigands '' who ought to be repressed and punished 
for the good of society, and the only part they 
thought it right to take in pditical afi^airs, was con- 
tinually to pray that all changes might tend to the 
furtherance of Mysticism. 

Mysticism does not thrive in Protestant countries ; 
it still finds the ignorance of Popery, and the indo- 
lence of a monastry, most ff^vourable to its growth. 
The cerem(mies of Romish superstition, much as it 
may despite them, are more pliant to its reveries than 
the imperativeness of Protestant truth. Whilst it 
shelters in the shade of Popery, and reposes itself 
under its protection, it often dreams, as we have re- 
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marked, that the power that protects it shall be cast 
down by some of the a[^roachiiig changes which 
are coming over the w<»id, that Mysticism shall stq) 
into its vacant place, that an " interior " reform shall 
change the face of the earth, and that the predicted 
reign of Christ shall be the triumph of Mysticism. 
But though Popery must fall, the Mystics will not 
survive to profit by it. Truth is lifting va^ the veil 
both from the works, and fix>m the word of Crod ; the 
impious dream of worshipping either a part, or the 
whole, <rf o-eation, will vanish, and every remnant of 
Pantheism, as well as of Poljrtheism, will be swept 
away. 
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HERESIES AFTER THE REFORMATION. 



J. Difference of Heresies before and after the Re- 
formation. 

n. Continual protest against the Church of Bx>me. 

ni. Different Points of Progress in the Reforma- 
tion. 

IV. Artificial systems of Truth. 

V. Scriptural system. 

y I. Use of Reason in Religion. 
yn. Abuse of Reason. 

Vin. Gradual explaining away the Doctrines of 
the Gospel. 

IX. All error on a Precipice. 

X. Process of Dr. Priestley's Changes. 

XI. Latitudinarianism unfavourable to Morals 
and Philosophy. 

Xn. "Rational" Divinity untenable in all its 
changes. 

Xin. Socinianism rapidly terminating in Infi- 
delity. 
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X. There is a great differeoce between the here- 
si^ before and after the reformation. Early errors 
in religion arose from preconceived opinion; but 
Popery had swallowed all oth^ errcurs, and interposed 
the great gulf of the dark ages between ancient and 
modem times. Those who opposed Popery could 
only appeal to reason or to Scripture, or to the au- 
thority of the first Fathers ; the only pregudicee they 
had were necessarily derived from the Bomish su- 
perstition itself, and the mistakes ^y were in dan- 
ger of committing, (voceeded from an imperfect rea- 
soning, or from an imperfed acquaintance with the 
Scriptures. Thus, if we except the errors occa- 
sioned by retaining some of the tenets, or principles,' 
or ceremonies of Popery, the great source of modern 
heresy amongst Protestants must be attributed to 
partial induction, either to not laying a broad enough 
foundation of their creed in the Scriptures, or to not 
raising the superstructure of their beUef according 
4o the rules of Intimate reasoning. The human 
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mind was again to exhibit itself as averse to divine 
truth under the most fitvouraUe circumstances ; the 
gospel bad been preact^ed by the first reformers with 
great power and with considerable simplicity, but each 
succe^ling generation seemed to depart further from 
the pure model of the Scriptures; religion again be- 
came technical and disputative, even where its essen- 
tial articles of faith were best preserved ; and in most 
cases it became first formal and then erroneous. The 
copious influence of the Spirit which had characterized 
the eariy days of the revival of religious knowledge, 
was gradually withdrawn, and the doctrines of the 
reformers continued to possess a nominal authority, 
merely that they might brand with infeimy the per- 
jured dishonesty of numbers who signed the estab- 
lished creed, while, without a blush, they could preach 
the most opposite errors. 

II. Previous to the reformation, there were many 
efforts at reform, thou^ too feeble to be effectual. 
And even where reform was utterly hopeless, there 
was yet a continual protest against the dominant cor- 
ruptions of Popery. Besides the Mystics, who made 
several attempts to undermine the reigning supersti- 
tion, eminent men, thinly scattered like lights through 
the darkness which they vainly endeavoured to dis- 
sipate, protested all along against the tyrannic usur- 
pations of Rome, and without being the adherents 
of a sect, appealed to the authority of revelation and 
reason. The two witnesses prophesying in sack- 
cloth, as represented in the Apocalypse, presented a 
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wonderfully exact picture of the condition of the dark 
ages, where the martyrs of the truth, few in number, 
but sufficient to keep up a perpetual testimony, de- 
nounced at best to a careless, and often to an un- 
friendly world, the antichristian authority of the Man 
of Sin, and proclaimed, in some degree, the freedom 
of truth, and. of conscience. 

The Romanist writers have attempted to identify, 
these early Protestants with various heretics, such as 
the Arians, and Manicheans, but it is evident that 
this old departure of many of them from the church 
of Rome, proceeded from their acquaintance with the 
Scriptures, partial as it often was, and that whatever 
errors they might have, were but the remaining cor- 
ruptions of Popery, which they had not light enough 
to discern and cast away. Perhaps it may not be 
sufficiently noticed by protestant writers in general, 
that the sweeping persecution of the Romish church, 
which endeavoured at once to crush whatever op- 
posed its authority, drove occasionally Arian, and 
Manichean heretics to the same retreats, along with 
the men whose faith was founded upon the Scriptures 
alone, so that very various characters, though dis- 
similar and hostile to each other, might often seek 
the same shelter during the violence of the storm. 
But these heretics, if there were any such mingled 
with the orthodox, (for the axxusations of the Papists 
possess little authority,) must have been insignificant 
both in number and influence, since their opinions 
are scarcely to be distinctly traced in the accounts 
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which have been transmitted to us by the Papists 
themselves. The supposition, however, of these 
heresies lying dormant amongst some who were per- 
secuted by the Papists during the dark ages, would 
account for their sudden though partial revival at the 
ref(»:mation. 

The spread of the reformed doctrines amongst the 
Albigenses so early as the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries, gave an early promise of what increasing 
knowledge would be able to effect, when new facili- 
ties for diffusing information were to be afforded. 
And it is delightful to observe, that the early but 
transitory reform in the south of France was as 
much distinguished by the purity of its morals, as 
by the truth of its doctrines. The zeal and disin- 
terested labours of the primitive Christians seemed to 
revive with their faith. The Albigenses, wherever 
they went, won converts by their holy life, as well 
as by their invincible arguments. But the time was 
not yet come when the tenth part of Babylon was 
to fall ; they had not the aid of printing to diffuse 
their opinions over the world ; and the Inquisition 
drowned the voice of these living witnesses in their 
Mood. 

III. Before the appearance of Luther, the church 
of Rome appeared stronger than ever; it had si- 
lenced every voice that was rafeed against it ; the 
witnesses for the truth were slain. Knowledge was 
increasing, but, bribed by the patronage of Popery, 
it was no long^ fevourable to religious truth. Whea 
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the di^Hite with Luther began about indulgences, all 
was serene in the palpal world, except that dark speck 
on the h(»rizon which suddenly overspread the hea- 
vens. There is a striking contrast between the slow 
and gradual progress of the great ref(»rmer's own 
mind in the discovery of each succeeding truth, and 
the rapidity with which each truth, as soon as it was 
discovered knd proclaimed, was immediately bdiieved 
and transmitted throughout the Christian and learned 
world. Luther had but to speak, and conviction fol- 
lowed. Interest and ignorance were indeed too hard 
in most cases for the reformer, but wherever unpre- 
judiced learning sat as his judge, the decision was 
instadtaHeous in his fitvour. The understandings of 
men were ripe to receive the truth, and had not the 
kings of the earth agreed to lend their power to sup- 
port the Beast, the idols of Popery, like the idds of 
Paganism, would have been throwp long ere now to 
* the moles and to the bats. 

It is evident that Luther had no concepti(Hi how 
fiar he was going when he first set out. Every year 
he threw away more of the absurdities of Popery, 
and if, at the end of each year, a certain number of 
his disciples had refused to proceed further, and had 
modelled themselves into a religious society, accord- 
ing to the mind of the reformer, at the moment they 
parted from him, we should have had a number of 
additional sects to augment the list of heresies, which 
Popery triumphs so much in displaying. Something 
of this kind has 9>ctuaUy happened; if not with re- 
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gard to their disci{des, yet in the case of the reformers 
themselves. Luther went to a certain extent, Calvin 
still further, and some others of the reformed consi- 
derably beyond both; Thus we have the first source 
of disputes amongst the reformed in the difierent dis- 
tances which they respectively judged it expedient to 
remove firom B(»ne. 

In this point of view, the refcnrmed may be consi- 
dered as falling under three classes. Hie first look 
back to the time of Constantine as the golden age of 
Christianity, and unite, in a certain subordinate au- 
thority to the Scriptures, the writings of the earUer 
Fathers. The second take the BlDIe ak/uc for tbeir 
guide, but join the polity and temp^ of the Jewish 
repuUk to the milder genius of Christianity. The 
third truE^ they have erected the genuine model of a 
Christian church, simply upon the hints and notices 
contained in the .New Testament, though with re- 
spect to these notices, they are continually at variance * 
among themsdves. 

I Y. The number of disputes was again consider- 
ably increased by the use of a technical theology. 
There can be no doubt as to the utility of the system 
for the attainm^it of sound and stable knowledge. 
But there are two systematic methods, the (me natu- 
ral and the other artificial The one submits itself 
to the nature of things, the other bends the nature of 
things to its own immediate utiUty and purposes. It 
is the merit, as well as the defect of artifickd sys- 
ems, that- f ^^rr accommodate themselves to the weak- 
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nes0 of our &culties, if aot always to the amplitude 
of truth. They assist our memory, and present to 
us a brief and compendious arrangement, though we 
must ever have recourse to the natural method, as 
that alone which corresponds to the reaUty of things. 
The natural method of studying the Bible is con- 
tained in the Scriptures themselves ; every truth is 
there represented in its just order and due promi- 
nence^ but an artificial method, where all the por- 
tions of Scripture are grouped together afler some 
system, or according to some theory, has been more 
prevalent. Nothing is more aUen from the genius 
of Aristotle than the genius of the Scriptures ; but 
the logic of Aristotle ia the weapon of which all verbal 
disputants naturally avail themselves. The Stagirite 
was pressed into the service of Christianity, and scrip- 
tural truth was divided and subdivided, till even the 
most insignificant tenets assumed as many heads as 
the Hydra. Christianity can scarcely be recognised 
in the form in which it is presented by the school- 
men, with all its original lineaments obscured, and 
nothing presented to the student, but a number of idle 
and vexatious questions. 

Though at the Reformation much of this rubbish 
was cast aside, stiU the reformers were not suffi- 
ciently aware of the utter worthlessness of the whole 
process. Christianity again began to be studied in 
systems and bodies of divinity, instead of being taken 
freshly firom the Scriptures, and its truths, instead of 
being eminently practical, and bearing immediately 
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upon the conscience, became airy speculative dog- 
mas, barren in good works, but fruitful in disputa- 
tions. The Bible clearly and invincibly shows that 
Christ is God, and that the Holy Spirit is Grod ; but 
it shows this to us, not with a view of explaining to 
us in what manner the Godhead exists, but in what 
manner our salvation is carried on ; it unveils to us 
not the mutual relation of the Father, Son, and 
Holy Spirit, which it is neither profitable nor possible 
for us to know, but our relations to God, as our Cre- 
ator, Redeemer, and Sanctifiet. But how different 
is the trinity of the schoolmen, who talk with as 
much ease and familiarity of the Three Persons of 
the Godhead, as of the three sides of a triangle, and 
how different even is the trinity of many protestant 
systematic divines, who darken wisdom by words 
without knowledge, and neglect the wise caution 
contained in the advice given in Ecclesiastes : "God 
is in heaven and thou upon earth ; therefore let thy 
words be few." 

The departure from the scriptural words of sober- 
ness, and truth, in the various disputes of the re- 
formed amongst each other, is very conspicuous, 
and in no instance more so than in the controversy 
between the Calvinists and the Arminians, and in 
the discussions relative to the ^ve points, whether 
predestination was absolute, redemption universal, 
depravity total, grace irresistible, and perseverance 
certain and final. A reader, who had formed his 
judgment from the Scriptures alcme, and held fast 
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both, the' expressions, and fi>fm of sound doctrine, 
would be able to go all lengths with neither party. It 
is indeed evident, that the Arminians were labourmg 
under, a fundamental error, and that their doctrines 
qqntained a root of departure from the faith ; still the 
exaggerated and unscriptural statements of many of 
their opponents, though not equally dangerous, are 
highly censurable, and had a large share in driving 
the Arminians into the opposite extreme. It will be 

. a happy time for Christianity, when those who teach 
others, shall themselves cease from man, and call no 
manmaster-upon earth, but receive instruction pure 
and unadulterated from the Uvely oracles of Ood. 
. V. The scriptural system, instead of a collection 
of speculative notions, brings truth immediately home 
to the heart It does not present truth abstractedly 
and absolutely, but relatively to mah's present con- 

. dition. It finds- and adchresses each man as a sinner, 
and it piakes the hopelessness of his present condition, 
the ground upon which all the provisions of his safety 
and happiness proceed. 

It is necessary for the conviction of gainsayers to 
draw out occasionally the proofs of Christ's Deity, to 
show that neither the language, nor the connejdon 
and order ^f the sacred, writings, will in any wise 
permit these proofe to, be explained away, and this 
is sufficient to carry deep conviction to every un- 
biassed ' understanding. But how much deeper is 
the conviction from the Scriptures themselves, when 
simply and inartificially they rqnresent infinite lov 
14 
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descending freai heaven to save a loit race. 6od 
manifest in the fleshy and shining to die eye of &ith 
through the veil that obscured his glory, and reveal- 
ing the Father, not by arguments, but by the divine 
energy of his works, and the divine hoUness of his 
won^, till each who is taught by the Spirit exclaims 
witlmHishaken confidence, '^My Lord and my God.'' 
There is a reality ahd a vital power in the divine 
method of the Scriptures themselves, which more 
powerfliUy affects the mind than the ^^actness of 
human systems can do, and thcmgh it be necessary 
to select and combine passages of Soripture for pecu- 
liar objects, the more closely we can keep to the 
Scriptures, in their original connexion, and living 
unity, the better. 

VI. The use of reason iri religion and philosophy, 
is the same. As without facts, we can gain no 
knowledge of nature, so without inspired truths, 
which are God's statement of facts either fiiture or 
invisible, we can make no discoveries in religion. 
The use of reason, therefore, is to enable us to be-' 
(xyale intelligent listeners to the divine voice, and to 
open out to us the scq>e ai;id purpCHt of the inspired 
oracles. When we understand whatever has been 
affirmed by the prophets and the ajpoetlee, we have' 
reached the ultimate limits of religious knowledge. 
This, and not the addition of our own specuktions. 
is the end of all ratbnal inquiry with respect to re* 
velation. Had we any doubts respectng the fed^- 
ness of the human £M^iltie», and their utter inability 
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«o diBOOfer dtnne truth, whMk not enlif^iteiied from 
on high, we need xniy look to the greater minds that 
hare ever existed, gro^ng about in the darkness of 
anUquky, and fdling frdm one depth of absurdity 
into another. Our great olgect is not to bend the 
discoveries of revelation, so as to meet our own opi 
nioiis, but to cast away all our piejudices, and ap- 
proadiii^ divine trutii with unocctqaed minds, to 
make the thoughts of the insfnrcd writers our own. 
We must plac^ oursdres in the point of view from 
which the Bitde contemplates surrounding objects, 
that we may see all things in the dear light of reve> 
lation. We must feel as well as. think with the in- 
qmned writers, and, entering into t^eir sentiments 
and reasonings, be carried along with the main stream 
of their argiunent, till we arrive at all their eondu- 
sipns, emd find their Uioughts possessing our minds, 
and their very words rising to our Ups. Thus we 
shall be cast into the mould of divine revelation^ and 
take the stamp of its godlike and inunortal image ; 
aiul'as, at the revival of letters, it was the ambition 
of the Ciceronians to write upon all occasions like 
Cicero^ dothing whatever they had to advance with 
his turn of thought and mode of expression ; so in 
taking the Bible to be our guide to sacred truth, tve 
may ^ter with equal dearness into the divii^e 
thoughts, and make it the standard of our judgm^it 
aiMi feeling, even in things remotely connected with 
revelation ; bearing its tone of sentiment vtjpon our 
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hearts, like a strain of music, wbich blends with the 
imagination, long alter the instrument is silent.. 

VII. The use of reason in religion is to enlarge 
our minds to the amplitude 6{ truth ; but the abuse 
of reason is more common, which would contract 
truth to the narrowness of our understanding. Men, 
upon all other subjects save religion, confess their 
natural ignorance ; they come to the first elements 
of doctrine as learners, and not as judges : if they 
find out any thing incomprehensible, or are startled 
at any conclusion, they attribute the difiiculty not to 
the master, but to the scholar ; and never deny any 
.propositk)n on the mere ground of their not compre- 
hending it. B.ut far different is the case with those 
who are called rational divines, though confessedly 
^orant of the. nature of every atom that surrounds 
them, they can ptonounde, a priori, with the utmost 
confidence concerning the mode of the divine exist- 
ence* They dogmatize with as mucji boldness re- 
gsi^rding what is possible, and what is impossible, to 
be beUeved concerning God, as if they carried a 
model of the* Deity within them. 

Reason and revelation are thus absurdly set at 
variance with each other ; and with still more ab- 
surdity, reason is made the judge of an acknowledged 
revelation, and the weak and shallow opinions of 
man are made to liniit and modify the communica- 
tions which the Infinite has given relating to himself. 
^^ We neither can nor ought," says Sociniiis, " to be 
brought by the plain words of the Holy Spirit him 
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t^lf^ to admit «af thing which is contrary to natura*" 
This iniixlm is not cmifined to the Sodnians, but 
coimnon to the '^ raticmal'' divines. EpiscofHus lays 
it down as ooe of the rules of Anninian theology : 
^^ duicqmd ratio humana &lsum esse reprehendit id 
nuilo pacto pro vero in divinis habendum est."* And 
what is this r^ison which he has so confidently made 
the judge of the intimations of the divine will, and . 
the discoveries of, the divine chaiaeter fM-oceeding 
from- God Mmsdf, ratified by miracles, and invested 
with the Jiuthority of the Deity? Though the 
kttitudinarian divines are constigitly appealing to the 
authority of reason, none seem anxious to define ex 
a^tly what it is. According to their system of plylo 
sophy, however, reason can be little more than the 
power of deducing inferences trom the notices which 
Ml uncfer our senses. Most of the self-entitled 
Rationalists have been advocates for that theory of 
the mind which was su|^rted by EfHcurus, and 
levived by Gassendi, and which mak^ sense, not 
only the origin,' but nearly, if not altogether, the 
judge of truth, and the Umit of our intelligence. Thus 
rational divinity, furnished only with what it cdlects 
of information from those nanow inlets which it be- 
lieves to be the sources of all the knowledge it can 
acquire, sits in judgment on ike declarations of the 
Most High, and boldly rejects whatever surpasses the 

* Whatever human reason st^matizes as faUe, ahoqjd by mo 
titans he admitted as true in theology. 

14* 
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measure of its shallow ca:pacity* But this is too fa^ 
vourable a view of rational theology, which has not 
even the support of the few facts relating to God's 
government which might be gathered by a partial ' 
observation of human affairs. When it is said that 
a doctrine is contrary to reason, it is not ^ny fact in 
general that is brought forward against it, or even rea- 
soning, but merely an appieal that is ihade to our 
preconceived opinions respecting the divine nature. 
But since preconceived opinions upon all subjects are 
utterly worthless, and since no valuable truth is dis- 
covered by conjecture, but by the patient induction 
of facts, and by legitimate reasonings grounded uppn 
th^m, it is evident that the pretended appeal to reason 
is merely an appeal to ignorance or e]rror. Accord- 
ingly, the rational divines, having solely a fk^titious 
standard of judgment, not only vary amongst each 
other, but each one varies from himself The self 
entitled rieason of one rejects what the reason of 
another receives ; and individuals, in the latter part of 
their life, look back upon truths which they had 
formerly maintained, as irrational and incompre- 
hensible. 

VIII. Thus the doctrines of the gospel are gra- 
dually explained away. A false principle is admit- 
ted, that no doctrine is to be received that is contrary 
to reason. This is true in the highest sense. No 
doctrine is to be received which is contrary to truth, 
or unsupported by sufficient evidence. But the prin- 
ciple is felsc in the sense in which it is usually as- 
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serted by the rationalists, where reason stands merely 
for the preconceived opinions and shallow reasoning 
of each individual who presumes to determine upon 
the truth of doctrines without examining the evi- 
dence which may be adduced for them. An Armi- 
nian xlivine judges that the doctrine of original sin i^ * 
contrary to the attribute of divine justice. He thinks, 
however, that he^x)uld admit the <loctrine, if proposed 
in a mUdbr form. He, therefore, tries to soften and 
mitigate the expressions of Scripture. The same 
tendency of .mind which induces him to place the 
depravity of human nature more out of sight, leads 
him to explain away also the nature of the atone- 
ment. As he considers original sin to be the ti*ans- 
mission of a certain bodily constitution, so he looks 
upon the atonement in the Kght of an example, ra- 
ther than of a vicarious punishment. The Deity of 
Christ is treated in a more philosophic and rational 
manner ; aild the Saviour, instead of being consi- 
dered as absolutely God, is argued to possess a se> 
condary and derivative divinity. 

Thus the first steps of rational Christianity, like 
the last, are full of absurdity. In attempting to do 
justice, as they conceive, to the unity of the Deity, 
the rational divine is so unfortunate as to introduce 
two*Gods instead of one, a superior and an inferior 
divinity. The Arum, while he perceives the errors 
of the Arminian and semi-Arian, and that they are 
only exchanging mysteries jfor absurdities, thinks 
that he escapes from their difficulties by b(My aflfirm- 
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ing Cfarist to be a mere creature. But/in attempting 
to escape from the Polydbeism of the semi-Arkn, lie 
falls into a gross idolatry, for he stdl recognises in 
Christ, a character, and attributes which belong to 
the Creator, and he is ^ually discount^ianced and 
* condemned by the pretended reason to which he ap- 
peals, and by the obvious declarations of Scripture 
which he in vain att§mpts to garble and evade. The 
Arian finds himiself in a positioa where if is impos- 
sible to stop ; hk downfall into Socinianism is preci- 
pitous and unav<»dable. The Socinian, indeed, 
thrown away all mysteries ; according to hk 'system 
there is nothing ^wonderful, except that the sacred 
writers should have been so miserably ill qualified 
for the task assigned to them, and should Imve ex- 
pressed themselves with a vagueness and o1:)Scurity 
which it requires the uiiited eflRbrts of Socinian ge- 
nius to clear away ; while the meanest of their own 
preachers finds no difiiculty in explaining to th^ illi- 
terate vulgar that Jesus Christ is a mere man. 
Lastly, the anti-supernaturalist,' coming close upon 
the heels of the Socinian, and treating with merited 
contempt his wretehed efibrts, in defiance of Greek 
and commonsense, to expunge the Deity of Christ 
from th^ Scriptures, boldly and honestly casts a^e 
the authority of inspiration, though he freely owns, 
now that they are no longer imperative upon him, 
that the .doctrines of 6i^nal sin, of the Deky of 
Christ, and of the atotiertw^t, are strongly maintained 
inthe^ble. 
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IX. Thus all errcH: is jdaced upon a precipice. 
The second step leads more n^pidly to the third than 
the first to the second. Old opinions and habitudes 
may break for a time the rapidity of the descent. A 
degree of reverence for the Scriptures may prevent 
the heretic in the first instance from doing the ut- 
most violence to their meaning, and may lead him 
gently to tamper with it, rather than forcibly to wrest 
it. But this check, the result of early education, or 

> of serious impressions in youth, becomes weaker and 
weaker, and at last altc^ether gives way ; and the 
pretended follower gf reason, in his downward pro- 
gress, passes^ from opinion to opinion, with accela^ted 
velocity, and only comes to a pause at last, because 
his scanty creed admits of no further curtailment. 

The first latitudinarians, like men treading upon 
Unsafe ice, proceeded with due caution, and no one 
went an arm's length before another. The Arian 
Imd always an Arniinian pioneer, and the Socinian 
had his way made patent by some Arian predecessor.* 
But men in the course of time became more daring ; 
the process of heresy, which formerly was only com- 
{deted in several generations, was latterly exemplified 
in the course of a single Ufe, and Priestly, in his 
rapid career, passed through every shade of heresy, 
from ultra-orthodoxy to ultta-Socinianism. 

X. Priestly began his career by being an ultra 
Calvinist. '^ He was much distressed," according to 
his own account, '^ that he could not feel a proper 
repentance fyr the sin of Adam ; from this distress he 
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foimd a reftige first m << Baxterianistn^" and, << thkik' 
ing ferther (m these subjects,^^ he beoume an << Armi- 
nian." " Believing that a new biifdi pttxluoed by the 
immediate agencgr of the Spirit of God was necessary 
to salvation, and not being able to sattefy mjs^ ttmt 
I had experienced any thing of the kind, I Mi occa- 
sionally such distress of mind . as it is not in my 
power to describe, and which I «till look back upon 
with horror. Notwithstanding I had nothing very 
material to rq)roach myself with, I (^n concluded 
that God had forsaken me, and that mine was like 
jtfae case of Francis S^ira, to whpm, as he imagined, 
repentance and salvation were d^iied. In that state 
of mind I remember reading the account of the man 
in the ir<m cage, in the Pilgrim's Pr(^ress, with the 
greatest perturbation." He adds, that the remem- 
brance of what he fdt at these times, ^ gave him a' 
peculiar sense of die value of ratk)nal prind]^ of 
religion," that is, of those principles which reject Q^ 
peculiar doctrines of Christianity. 

As the tide in his own mind was setting in str(mg- 
ly towards heresy, so the academy to which he was 
sent, was well fitted to encourage the growth of pre- 
sumption and error. " In my time the academy,'' 
says Priestley, and he says it not ircmically, " was 
in a state peculiarly favourable to the serious pursuit 
of truth, as the students were about equally divided 
upon every question of much importance, such as 
liberty and necessity, the sl^qp of the soul, and all 
the articles of theological orthodoxy and heresy, in 
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cousequeoce of which, all thene tqpks were the sub- 
jea ci Goniiiiual discuasioo." ^^ Our tuUnrs also were 
of different opioionfi, Dr. Ashwerth taking the ortho- 
dox dde of every question, and Mr. Clark, the sub- 
tutor, that of heresy, though always with the great- 
est modesty. Both of our tutors being young, at 
least as tutors, and some of the senior students ex- 
celling more than they could pretend to do in several 
branches of study, they indulged us in the greatest 
freedoms ; so that our le9tures had often the air of 
friendly conversations on the subjects to which they 
related." " In this situation," adds Dr. Priestly, 
very naturally, " I .saw reason to embrace what is 
generally called the heterodox side of almost every 
question " He was assisted in aniving at these con- 
clusions by the course of lectures, ^^ containing no 
lectures on the Scriptures or on ecclesiastical history." 
He adds, '^By the students in general, (and Mr. 
Alexander and ipayseU were no exceptions,) com- 
mentators in general^ and ecclesiastical history also, 
were held in contempt." It was in this situation, 
and so richly furnished, as he has described himself, 
with all the aids of erudition-and instruction, that he 
*^ compo^ the first copy of his Institutes of Natural 
and Revealed religion," aided by the observations of 
his heretical fri^d Mr. Clark, a work which does 
credit to his deficiency "of lectures on the Scripture," 
and to his " contempt of commentators in geneial. 
and ecdesiaatical histcwy also." 
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It was at the academy that he exchanged an utn- 
qualified beKef of the atonement for a "qurfified 
belief of it. But being now engaged in the w6rk 
of the ministry, he thought it high time to com- 
mence the new and arduous task of " perusiag the 
whole of the Old and New. Testament." " The con- 
sequence of this was^a iiill persuasion that the doc- 
trine of atonement, even in its most qualified sense, 
had no countenance either firom Scripture or reason." 
But while he made this discovery, that the doctrine 
of the atonement was not contained in Scripture, 
he was at the same time satisfied, as might be ex- 
pected, th^t the reasoning of St, Paul " was iri many 
jplaces far from being conclusive, and in a separate 
work I exkmined every passage in which his reason- 
ing appeared to me to be defective or his conclusions 
ill supported, and I thought Ihem to be pretty nu- 
meTous." No wonder^ just as if some Socinian 
geometer should deny that the doctrine of the three 
angles of a triangle being equal to two /ight angles 
was any where to be found in Euclid, and should 
discover in the same lucid moment, that Euclid was 
.a very inconclusive an& contemptible reasoner. 

Having discovered that the Apostles were incon- 
clusive feasoners, he could now easily help them to 
whatever conclusions he chose. He threw out doubts 
about the immateriality of the soul, *' and I advanced 
my objections to the doctrine of the miraculous con- 
ception of Jesus, and his natural fallibility, and as 
a peccability," not o1:ijecfions to his natural fallibility, 
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as a reeider might suppose, from the structure of this 
sentoiceof a writer, whose giiainmar(as Priestley Urn- 
self reiuark8)gaye David Hume his first insight into 
the niceties of the English language, but, on the 
contrary, arguments for his natural faUibility and 
peccability. It is not surprising that Priestley wae 
told l^ some professed Atheist at Paris, " that I was 
the only person they had ever met with, of whose 
und^standii^ they bad any opinkm, who profesa^ 
to believe in Christianity.'' 

His c(»isdatk)ns on his death-bed were of a piece 
with his previous qnnions. Good men among the 
Gentiles conacied themselves at least with the im- 
mediate prospect of Elysium ; Dr. Priestley solaced 
.himself with the thou^t that Hell was but a tem 
porary pulsatory, from which we should all eacaipe. 
sooner or later. "We shall all meet finally ; we only 
require different d«^ees of discifdine, suited to our 
different tempers, to prq)are us for our final hdppi 



All Dr. Priestley's canons of criticism are &voura- 
ble for wide and hberal interpretation. " The lan- 
guage of the Scriptures is often highly figurative, 
which may account for the unknown source of evil 
being perscmified in them, so as to be called Satan in 
Hebi^, and Diabokis in Greek." " The M of the 
Ai^ls af^^ears to me to be very jnroUematical, and 
though it cannot be said that the thing is abaolutdy 
impossihle, it seems upon the foce of it to be very 
improbable." Many a doctrine is condemned by 
15 
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Priestley, merely "on the face of it." ftuestioie 
too are tried by the number of witnesses, not by 
their competence. Priestley rejects "a story," bc^ 
cause " it is cmly found in one of the evangerists." 

Sacrifices arose from " the notion that consump- 
tion by fire, wa» the manner in which God took 
things," and that the only way of ofi^i&g a present 
to the Deity was to destroy it. Of the doctrine of 
the Trinity "he makes short and easy work; *^if it had 
been found there," that is, in the Scriptures, "it 
would have been impossible Ibr a reasonable man 
to beUeve it, as it implies a contradiction which no 
miracles can prove;" hence, the Socinians might 
save themselves a)l trouble in wresting the Scrip- 
tures, and the Trinitarians might be left to them- 
selves, since their great error consists in beUeving that 
which "it is impossiUe to believe." "The doc- 
trine of Christ's having made the worlds, is not ex- 
pressed by any of the Apostles in a manner so de- 
finite and clear, or so repeatedly, as its magnitude 
naturally requires." " It is not certainly firom some 
casual expressions which so easily admit of other in- 
terpretations, and especially epistolary writings, 
which are seldom composed with so much care as 
books intended for the use of posterity, that we can 
be authorized to infer that such was the seriiAis opi- 
nion of the Apostles. But if it had been theifi real 
opinion, it would not follow that it was true," a de- 
claration which might supersede any discussion upon 
the subject. 
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As to the Fathers, though Priestley is fond of 
•citing any thing from them which wears even a 
doubtful aspect towards his cause, he easily gets rid 
of their testimonies against him, by calling out loud- 
ly, " interpolation, which few writings of so early an 
age have escaped." 

'^ It is even doubtful," Priestley says, "whether in 
some cases what are called Angels, and had the form 
of men, who even walked and spoke like men, were 
any thing more than temporary appearances, and no 
permanent beings, the mere organer of the Deity 
used for the purpose of making himself known and 
understood by his creatures." 

Priestley was as great a Unitarian in philosophy 
as in religion ; he was as much offended at the no- 
tion of two substances as of two Gods : " even when 
I first entered upon metaphysical inquiries, I thought 
that either the material or immaterial part of the uni- 
versal system wa^ superfluous." It mattered not 
winch remained, provided only one was left, *! If 
they say that upon my hypothesis there is no such 
thing as matter, and that every thing is spirit, I have 
no objection, provided they make as great a differ- 
ence in spirits, as they have hitherto made in sub- 
stances." The Deity himself must be material ac- 
cording to Priestley's philosojdiy, for " how an im- 
material, substance can act upon matter, is a diffi- 
culty which, in my idea, amounts to an absolute im- 
possibility." Besides, if God is not extended, he 
^ bears no relation to space, and, therefore, cannot 
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properly be said to exist any where." But as mat- 
ter consists, according to Priestley, of nothing more 
than points and '^ powers of attracticm and repul- 
sion," the Deity of Priestley, b^ng material, could 
only be a huge congeries oi attracting and repelling 
points, so that, in strict reasoning, Priestley, £sur from 
uphdding the unity of the Deity, deprived him of 
all unity whatsoever. Not content, however, with 
depriving his imaginary Deity of unity and spiritu- 
ality, he makes him in exfuress t^ms the author of 
sin; in this only does the God of Priestley differ 
from wicked men, that he commits sin (for he is the 
only agent, men are but machines) from a ^^ good 
motive,'' and thus the end justifies the means. With 
this blasphemy, we conclude the self-nlrawn likenes9 
or pcNTtrait of the chief and representative of the So- 
cinians. 

XI. The Latitudinarian divines, from the variety 
of their shades of .difference, and from their b^ng 
th^ offspring of our own times, or of the later ages 
that fdlowed the r^rnMition, excite more attention 
than p^haps they merit. They are insignificant, 
both in point of numbers and weight of talents, 
when compared with the sages and poets who estab- 
lished Polytheism^ or with the philosophers and tl^ 
priesthoods who diflused the emanative sy^m, ovei 
so vast an ext^it of countries. Heterodoxy is tran- 
sient as well as limited. It is for ever changing its 
loim, andvaryingin the number of individuals that 
compose it, like the flowing stieam, ever receiving 
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fresh aocessiona without any enlargement, and bear- 
ing, in its ceaseless progress, whatever enters its cur- 
rent, into the great receptacle of infidelity or indiffer- 
ence. Heterodoxy has no positive existence ; its 
whole being and action consist in the negation of 
the truth. It has no peculiar principles on which it 
rests, save the trite and ever-recurring sophism of 
reason being the judge of revelation. The absurdi- 
ties of the XiEtitudinarian writers have been so well 
characterized in a variety of publications, and above 
all, in the work of Archbishop Magee, that Uttle new 
can be said on the subject, till a new race of heretic 
writers arise, as^ fertile in blunders as their predeces- 
sors. It has been said, that the vigorous race of po- 
lemic divines, which the church of England so long 
armed and accomplished for spiritual warfare, had 
perished with Warburton and Horsley ; but there are 
giants still in the land, and no work has surpassed in 
vigour the admirable publication of Magee, in which 
he overwhelms with irresistible learning, argument, 
and derision, the sophisms of the self-entitled rational 
divines. Without noticing those egregious mistakes 
which have already been so fully commented on, we 
may merely remark, that no set of writers are so ir- 
rational as thpse divines who are so continually ap- 
pealing to reason, and that, in trusting to their own 
understanding for their guide, they have been most 
miserably deceived. The conceited and rash spirit, 
which leads them astray in Christianity, exerts the 
^ame baneful influence over them in the discussion 
15* 
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of secular truth ; and shallow and preconceived opi- 
nion and partial induction are their constant com- 
panions, whether they turn their view to nature, or 
to the study of the mind. It is striking to see how 
the shallow and degrading tenets of Materialism 
seem to be allied to the last stages of the corruption 
of Christianity. At all times, the Socinians have 
been the friends and patrons of the theory of Epicu- 
rus, a system which sprung from Atheism, and 
which, strictly reasoned upon, and fully developed^ 
leads back to Atheism again. In ethics an equally 
low, cold, and calculating tone is taken ; the noble 
incentives deduced by the Apostles from the deity 
and death of Christ, of course, must be discarded ; 
and an attempt is made to revive the morals of the 
Gentile philosophers, but which, deprived of the pe- 
culiar motives which gave them force and influence, 
fiedl spiritless and lifeless on the inattentive ear. 
Heterodoxy is but the dregs of what once was reli- 
gion and knowledge. It savours of nothing gene- 
rous, spirit-stirring, or ennoUing. Socinianism is in 
no respect the heresy of genius ; it presents no views 
that can inform the und3rstanding, enliven the ima- 
gination, or warm and elevate the heart. Of sdl such 
it seeks to deprive us, and, in return, would present 
us with nothing but a garbled religion and a beggar- 
ly philosophy. 

XII. Rational theology is in every respect untena- 
ble ; it has no definite form, and it rests upon no 
foundaticm: the reason which it appeals to is a 
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counterfeit. It is merely ignorante and presumptioii 
und^ the disguise of reason. True reason is the 
disciple of revelation and of inductive philosophy ; it 
admits no tenets which are contrary to &cts, or to 
truths divinely inspired. The spurious reasoning of 
the Socinians is contradicted alike by fieu^, and by 
Christianity ; the principles which it opposes are not 
<mly proclaimed by revelation, but displayed in the 
government of the world. The analogy between 
nature and grace, so ably set forth by Bishop Butler, 
is equally Mrong against the Socinians as against 
the Infidels. The principles of vicariousness and 
original sin everywhere present themselves in the 
coni^tution of the moral world ; and the Latitudina- 
rian is opposing the information derived from the 
senses, as much as the inspired communications of 
the ftble, when he asserts, that these principles are 
contrary to the divine justice, and impossiUe to be 
believed. 

The BiUe is addressed to sinners; and it is a want 
of a deep conviction of sin which chiefly prevents us 
from understanding its communications. The natu- 
ral and carnal mind of man cannot discern spiritual 
things, for these must be spiritually discerned. Unleft 
the Holy Ghost, with his own effectual and divine 
instruction, bring home the word of truth, which he 
once imparted to Profrfiets and Apostles, to each indi- 
vidual mind, not with new information, but with 
new energy, the truth will never be recmved in the 
love of it; and if not received in the love of it, will* 
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never be rightly apprehended, or even long retained. 
Inadequate notions of sin necessarily give inadequate 
notions of the atonement. The atonement being 
undervalued, the proper deity of Christ is naturally 
disallowed also. Each peculiar truth of Christianity 
is Unked with all the rest, and they all stand or fall 
together. 

But though the heart is the original cause of all 
departures from the faith, and the place where unbe- 
lief has its chief seat ; yet an intellectual process is 
also necessary, by which the peculiar doctrines of 
Christianity may be expleiined away, and by which 
an erroneous system of religion may be formed, more 
palatable to the corrupt inclinations of fallen man, 
than the uncompromising purity of the Gospel. The 
intellectual process by which a false religion is shaped 
out, is the very same by which a false system of phi- 
losophy is formed. In both cases our errors proceed 
from preconceived opinions, or partial induction. 
Genuine and inductive philosophy is the true cure of 
both. Let truth be impartially and universally 
sought ; let all dogmas founded upon ignorance, and 
the presumptuous conjectures of a priori reasoning, 
be discarded ; and proportioning our belief to the 
degree of evidence, which in every case is presented 
to us, false systems of divinity will disappear, with 
vairi theories in philosophy, and we shall behold, 
with child-like and teachable minds, the wisdom of 
Ood manifest alike in his word and in his works. 
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While all oCh^ rational bef esies rapidly fail into 
Sodniaiusm, Socinianism itself with still greater 
rapidity^ termioates in Deism. And the cause of 
this is obvious. For if the sc^hism^ that no doctrine 
can be admitted contrary to reason, authorizes us at 
[Measure to reject any <Mie truth from the Scriptures, 
it leads us with much more consistency to cease from 
the garUing of particular texts, and to throw a^e 
the whole Scriptures at once. It is evident at a 
giaoce, that the Scriptures are contrary to reason, 
falsely so called. They set at nought all the furecon- 
cdved opinions of mankind. They exhibit the purity 
of the divine character in a light very different from 
the c(Hijectures which those would form who had 
never been favoured by a divine revelation ; and if 
whatever truths transcend our narrow intellect are to 
be rejected, the mere pruning away of this or that 
tenet is not sufficient ; the whole Scriptures must be 
cast aside, as infinitely superior to the wisdom of 
man. 

Infidel writers, while they acknowledge the Soci- 
nians as their near of kin, form a just estim^^te, both 
of their emendations of the Scripture, and of the ulti- 
mate result of all their labours. Speeddng of the 
Latitudinarian divines of Geneva, the French Ency- 
ck^iedie says, ^^Ils expliquent le mdns mal qu'ils 
peuvent les passages formels de PEcriture qui sent 

contraires a leur opinion'' " On se plaint moins a 

Geneve qu'ailleurs des progres de I'incredulite ; cc 
qui ne doit pas surprendre : la religion y est presque 
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reduite k Fadoration d'un seul Dieu, du moins chez 
presque tout ce qui n'est pas peuple : le respect pour 
Jesus Christ et pour les Ecritures sont peut etre la 
seule chose qui distingue d'un pur deisme, le Chris- 
tianisme de Geneve." * The only difference between 
the Deist and the Socinian, is placed by these 
accomplished infidels in the respect which the Soci- 
nians bear to the Scriptures and the Saviour. Now 
the Socinians beheve the Saviour to be " fallible and 
peccable," and the Scriptures to be full of " inconclu- 
sive reasonings ;" and if the difference between th^n 
is to be measured \!f the respect of the Socinians, and 
the reverence they bear to things sacred, it must be 
minute indeed. Accordingly the same writer else- 
where observes : " Du Socinianisme au Deisme il 
n'y a qu'une nuance tres imperceptible."t And so 
slight and imaginary is the boundary between them, 
that the Socinians are continually passing over to 
Deism, without any one being able to say at what 
moment they ceased to be Socinians and became 
decidedly Deists. 

* They explain, as well as they can, the express passag'es of Scrip- 
ture which contradict their opinion. They complain less at 

Geneva than elsewhere, of the progress of infidelity ; a fact which 
ought not to cause surprise ; for, religion is there 41mos^ reduced to 
the adoration of one God, at least with almost all but the populace : 
a respect for Jesus Christ and for the Scriptures is perhaps the only 
thing which, distinguishes the Christianity of Geneva from pure 
Deism. 

+ From Socinianism to Deism, there is but a very imperceptible 
^hade. 
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Thus one step of error leads to another, nor is there 
any rest to those who depart from the faith. Those 
who deny the absolute deity of Christ have only to 
be consistent in their oi^)osition, and they will pro- 
ceed without delay or cessation from Arianism to 
Socinianism. Nor does the downward path of error 
end here. They may indeed frnd more difficulty in 
giving up the name of Christianity than its truths ; 
but the same impulse which before pressed them for- 
wards, still urges them on. The regions of darkness 
lie open and interminable before them ; they have 
dnly to continue admitting nothing contrary to their 
reason, and the divine goverment and the divine 
existence will appear to them encumbered with still 
greater absurdities than, the revealed religion which 
they have left far behind ; and they will arrive at 
the ultimate bourne to which their plilosophic strength 
of mind is conducting them, — a grave without a re 
surrection, and a world without a God. 
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PART SIXTH. 

INFIDELITY. 



I. Oppomtion between the present and the future-- 

the visible arid invisible. 

II. Practical Infidels many ; speculative few. 

III. Infidelity ; ancient and modem. 

lY. Spinoza, or Anti-supernatural Pantheism. 

V. Bayle, or Academic Doubts. 

VI. Hume, or Absolute Scepticism. 

VII. Voltaire, or Ridicule. 

VIU. Gibbon, or HisUmcal Scepticism. 

IX. Rousseau, or sentimental Infidelity. 

X. PecuUar Argument for Christianity firom Infidel 

Writings. 

XL First source of Infidelity — the Corruption of 
the Heart. 

Xn. Second source, the narrowness of the Under- 
standing. 

XIII. Thifd source, the Imp^ection of Know- 
ledge. 

XIV. Proofe of Christianity permanent ; Objec- 
tions varying. 

XV. Evidence of Christianity indebted to Unbe- 
Uevers. 

XVI. Increase of Infidelity. 

XVII. Consequent Increase of Christianity. 



PART VI. 



INFIDEL ITT« 



I. Man upon this earth is placed in a state of trial; 
and the essence of his probation consists in having 
to choose between a small present advantage, and a 
large future one •, while by the constituticm of his 
mind, that which is minute and present as power* 
fully affects his senses, as that which is great and re- 
mote does his understanding. HThuS; to those who 
live by sense, and not by truth, the future is sacrificed 
to the present, in things which relate solely to this 
earthly and sensible life. Much greater are the 
temptations, when the advantages we pursue are in- 
visible and future. Then, a gratification, within our 
immediate reach, though its pleasure be acknow- 
ledged to be base as well as perishing, assumes greater 
attractions to the eye of sense, than the solid and 
everduring happiness of heaven. Thus unbelief is 
natural to the animal and sensiUe hfe of man. We 
require no arguments to make us sceptical ccmcem- 
ing futurity. We have only to neglect the evidences 
16 
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upon which the importance of future and invisible 
advantages rest, and the fleeting and shadowy scene 
around us, displaces from our minds the thought of 
any more durable existence, and engrosses every 
care. On the contrary, it requires a perpetual 
effort of mind to overcome the true " Maya" or de- 
lusion of the finite intellect, the perpetual error that 
whatever is nesur to us is great and important, and 
that whatever is remote is also insignificant. The 
mind as well as the eye must be making continual 
allowance for the diminishing effects of distance, if 
it would enter Into the true order and proportion of 
things. 

II. Thus practical infidels are many. It is the 
besetting temptation of the human mind to care only 
for present and earthly things ; to walk in a vain 
show and disquiet itself in vain, regardless of those 
unseen glories whk^b aie realized, even now, to the 
view of fedtb, and which', to the conviction of the 
most sensual and sceptical, eternity will speedily dis- 
close. In the meantime, there are multitudes, who, 
though they verbally assent to the truths of Ohris- 
tianity, and would reject with disgust any arguments 
which were brought against them, are no more af- 
fected by them than if they were the veriest &bles. 
They contrive, without the aid of infidelity, to live 
with a philosophic indifference to futurity. The 
things of time and sense occupy their minds entirely, 
and free them from every thought and every con- 
cern about the invisiUe, as completely, and even 
more so, than if they were masters of every sceptical 
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argument which has been adduced against Chris- 
tianity from Uje^days of CelsUs to those of Voltaire. 
The infidels who' were made so by reflection, when 
collected and embodied together from every age and 
country, shrink into nothing when compared with 
the multitudes, who, under the silent but effectual 
teaching of their fall«i^ nature, have, without dis- 
puting or sophisms, taken this wodd as their portion, 
and have turned their backs on the gradoos invita- 
tions of the gospel. Speculative infldels, though 
comparatively. few, yet being more clamorous and 
busy, excite a much larger share at attention, than 
the multitudes whose silent denial is passed o^r 
almiDst unnoticed, aad when infidels are mentioned, 
the mind naturally turns to the writers who have 
passed from the quiescent state of uabdief, to assail 
revelation with their arguments, or cover it with their 
ridicule. 

Infidels may be divided into the ancient and mo- 
dern, or those before and after the establishment of 
Popery. There is a great difference between them. 
Generally speaking, the ancient infidels admitted the 
miracles of the Saviour. The infidel Jews attri- 
buted them first to Beelzebub, afterwards to the pos~ 
session of the secrets of the Cabala. The Gentiles, 
without rejecting the miracles of Jesus, excused 
themselves for not submitting to the Christian reU- 
gion, by ailing the greater wonders said to have 
been wrought by Esculapius or other deities. The 
philosophers who opposed Christianity, sought to 
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didplirage rather than invalidate the works performfid 
by the Saviour, and attempted to dej^eciate them, in 
comparison ¥rilh the marvellous etories, which were 
feigned of their ancient sages, and by discoursii^p of 
the supernatural powers that might be obtained by 
intercourse with the demons. Thus, the admissions 
of the earliest opponents of .phristianity are sufficient 
to prove its truths to minds not bewildered by fables^ 
and superstition. 

Not to mention the freedom fnxn all rdigious 
belief whieh a prdipie and vicious life often bestows, 
and which is not peooliar to any mode of worship, 
or to any«ige of the w«rld ; infidelity, during the dark 
ages, Bpngag up from t^he cormptiohs of Popery cm 
one hand^ and from the lesuning of the Saracens on 
the other. It was easy to see that Pi^[)ery was mere 
priestcraft ; and as many knew of no religion but 
Popery, they concluded by an easy error that religion 
w^ a mere invention of the priesthood. Those who 
went to study in Spain, imbibed more or hss the 
teoels of thdr Arab teachers, who had thrown off the 
yoke of their own impostor, in order to submit mbre 
entirely to the authority of Aristotle, but who infused 
a portion of mystical devotion, without being them* 
sdves aware of the mixture, into the genuine Peri- 
patetic dQ(^rines. A tendency to infidelity arose 
also firom some enthusiastic followers of Mysticism, 
who reascMMd from their peculiar principles with 
more regard to strict Ic^c, than to the authority of 
revelation. Aristotle and the church seemed firmly 
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united by the.d6!cterity of the ochoolmen ; but Urn 
league was bioken by the devotion of several of hb 
ptqfHki, who gave more weight to the dictatesof their 
master, than to the interpretatknis of his commenta- 
tors. Astrdogy also contributed its share of unbe- 
lievers, who attributed Ae origin of aU religions to 
the influence and position of the dCai«. But at the 
revival of letters, so great was the idolatrous respect 
for the ancients, £is to lead men to worship thek 
most absurd errors. Paganisni, In ilepartiDg from 
the south of Europe, had left behind ma exact copy 
of itself in Popery ; but this seemed not enough ta 
content the lovers of antiquity, who regretted thd loss 
of the original idols of Rome, and who would gladly 
have exchanged the modern saints for the ancient 
heroes. Plato again was possessed of ardent disoi- 
pies, who would cheerfully have put themselvefl to 
death to obtain a place in his philosophic elysium. 
As each system oi ancient- philosophy was revived 
by men too servile to invent, yet ambitious to disUn- 
guish themselves by a separate badge, the (dd errors 
respecting the Deity revived with the false systems 
respecting nature. Above all, Pcmtheifina again 
struck its roots in Italy, supported by x^en of great 
genius, such as Cardan and Bruno^ but whose cre- 
dulity was almost unbounded, and whose dark fiuia- 
ticism in favour of the errors they had adopted, often 
reached the ^erge of insanity. En^and afterwards 
wa3 the country where Infidels flourishod most in 
respect of numbers ; but nothingcanbe more w^k and 
16* 
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misemble than ma&y of their w ri d ttga . Had thej 
chosen any other subje<^ than thatt of Opposhig Chris- 
tianity, auch writers as JKount, Morgan, and Tindat; 
would never have received the lightest notice ; and 
there are many others not much superior to th^n^ 
w4io yet contrived to spread 4ie utmost dismay amoB^ 
many well intentbncd peofde, though now that the 
jfiamc has subsdded, it is no easy task to read their 
writings with any degree of attention. More lately, 
France has produced the greatest number of sceptical 
wiiteni, and at one time they bore down aU opposi^ 
tien before' them. Every man who doubted that 
Christianity was an imposture was conridered as a 
Ibol ; and a soUtary exception was made in feivour of 
Priestly, wl^o was omsidered bb the only pers(m of 
sense who continued to retain some slender belief in 
revelation. 

IV. Though infidel writers be numerous, those 
who are eminent amcmgst them are but few. The 
multitude borrow and repeat with sufficient credidity 
what their leaders have asserted. Sceptical authors,^ 
though a very miscellan^eous collection of persons, 
may be nearly comprehended under the foUowing^ 
classes \ Pcmtheists and Antisupematuralists, whose 
guide fifom the truth is Spinoza ; Academic sceptics, 
whose chief authorky is Bayle ; Absolute sceptics, 
amongst whom Hume is without comparison the 
first ; those who employ ridicule as the test of tiruth, 
amongst whom Voltaire ^ands unrivalled ; those who 
make history subservient to infidelity ; and here the 
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autlMnrity of Gibbon has the moei w«i{^t : andlasdy, 
thoee who reject Chrisdanity ti^i contrary to thw 
internal sentiments of natural religicm, to the sopport 
of which class the dioquence of Rousseau ba« chiefly 
contributed. 

Spinoza, the lead^ of the first class, assumes the 
highest pretensions; he talks of -nothing lees than 
demonstration, and of being in&Uibly led to each 
conclusion by arguments which admit of no reply, 
and, therefore, he judges it unnecessary to attend to 
the arguments of his opponents. Using, he says, a 
gecHnetrical method of demonstration, it was not his 
custom to take the trouble of detecting the errors of 
other men. Of Bacon he had but a poor opinion, 
because he did not demonstrate every thing, like 
Spinoza himself, from the notion of absolute existr 
ence : ^^ confuse loquitur et fere nihil probat ; sed 
tantum narrat."* Spinoza himself was utteriy un-- 
conscious of the absurdities of Pantheism. He went 
on proving with perfect satisfaction that all things 
must be infinite, since, firom an infinite cause, acting 
according to the infinity of its nature^ infinite eflbcts 
must necessarily flow. It seemed never to occur to 
him, that the existence of Baruch or Benedict Spi- 
noza utterly overthrew his fine spun theory. Acconl- 
ing to his system, every thing ought to have been in- 
finite md necessary, instead ei every ttuiig we bdlold 
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being finite an4*^r*"'y- Bven, according to his 
own demonstration^ tber6[ could have been no room 
for demonstration, for since all existence was infinite 
and eternal, there could only have been one infinite 
mind, and one infinite thought, the unbounded 
consciousness of unbounded existence, which, being 
the intuition of all truth, must have superseded every 
process or train of reasoning, and,:amongst others, 
the pretended demonstrations of Spinoza. 

Spinoza has not the gift of expressing his own 
tenets without being clumsy or confused. His af- 
fectation of mathematical accuracy, joined with a 
phraseology little superior to that of the schoolmen, 
though here and there he has a fine passage, leave to 
his writings little zest, except what they derive from 
their impiety. Hume, however, in his Treatise upon 
Human Nature, has given a very good smnmary, in 
a short compass, of Spinoza's philosophy, which is 
here subjoined. " A fundamental principle of the 
atheism frf Spinoza is the doctrine of the simpUcity 
of the universe, and the unity of that substance in 
which he supposes both thought and matter to in- 
here. There is only one substance, says he, in the 
world ; and that substance is perfectly siniple and in^ 
divisible, and exists every where without any local 
presence. Whatever we discover externally by sen- 
sation, whatever we feel internally by reflection, all 
these are nothing but modifications of that one simple 
and necessarily existing being, and are not possessed 
of any separate or distinct existence. Every passioa 
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of the soul, every configuration of matter, however 
different and various, inhere m the same substance, 
and preserve in themselves their cbaiucter and dis- 
tinction without communicating them to that sub- 
ject in which they inhere. The same substratum, 
tf I may so speak, supports the most different modi- 
fications without any difference in itself ; and varies 
them without any variation. Neither time, nor 
place, nor all the diversity of nature, are able to pro- 
duce any composition or change in its perfect simph- 
city and identity." 

However Spinoza may boast of his demonstration, 
it is quite unnecessary to his purpose ; his prudence 
secm'es the victory before the combat begins. Such 
is the amplitude of his definitions and axioms, that 
his cause is always gained before it is tried. '^ Par 
substantiam intelligo id, quod in se est et per se con- 
cipitur : hoc est id, cujus conceptus non indiget con- 
ceptu alterius rei a quo formaffi debeat."* We have 
only to admit this definition of substance, and there is 
no need of any further discussion ; it contains in it- 
self the essence of his philosophy. 

The method of %>inoza is equally summary in 
purging the Scriptures of every inspired truth and 
miraculous fact. His definitions have generally the 
merit of taking for granted the conclusion he is about 
to demonstrate, thus making assurance doubly sure* 

* By substance, I mean, that which exists in itself and is produced 
by itself— ^that is to say, that whose production requires not the 
productkm of some other thittg^ from which it must be formed. 
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If the Hebrew word which signifies, prophet can ever 
be translated an orator or a poet, then it is demon- 
strated, that the Hebrew prophets were simply the 
orators and the poets of their nation, and nothing 
more. If future events were prefigured under various 
images, then, of comse, they merely imagined the 
visions they related. It is foolish to suppose that the 
being and attributes of God can be better discovered 
by the disorder than by the order of nature, therefore 
miracles can have no existence except in the fancy 
of the ignorant vulgar, who are more struck by an 
apparent anomaly than by the uniform' tenor of eter- 
nal and unchangeable 1a ws. The Hebrew verb has 
no tenses ; and what we take for a prophecy of the 
future, may only have been a narrative of the past. 
The following objection has been sO much admired, 
that it has been copied by numbers of infidel vrriters 
down to Tom Paine, who would willingly have 
passed it oflf for their own, and who scrupulously ab- 
stained fi*om returning thanks tathe donor. The 
Scriptures, observes Spinoza, axe not autograph, for 
these books contain an account of the death of their 
supposed authors, and must haVe been written long 
after their decease, since it is found necessary to ex- 
plain the customs and the events which they record. 
The obvious conclusion seems altogether to have 
escaped Spinoza and his followers ; that, since one 
part of a sentence contains an allusion which the^ 
other part of the sentence is necessary to explain, 
these two parts could not be written at the same time, 
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the first being evidently the original text, and the 
second being a subsequent comment, afterwards, for 
the sake of convenience,, written along with it, and 
inserted into the body of the work. 

In morals, Spinoza is as objectionable a guide as 
in religion. Strictly speaking, he allows of no mo^ 
rality at all. Right and power he considers as sy- 
nonymous. In the state of nature men have a right 
to do whatever they have the power to do. Spinoza 
is as slavish in politics as he is immoral in ethics. 
He pronounces, that when men entCT into society 
they make an unlimited transferrence, not only of a 
right to act for themselves, but even of the right to 
think for themselves, and place both alike at the 
disposal of their governors. 

Such as the philosopher whom many of the Ger- 
man Transcendentalists look up to with admiration, 
and style him the first great idealist of modern 
times, who, without the aid of facts and experience, 
has deduced all his conclusions, a priori^ firom the 
bare consideration of absolute existence. Such 
praise is the severest censure, both on him who re- 
ceives it and on those who give it. It shows an utter 
and incurable ignorance of true philosophy ; it is in 
vain for such men that they live in the same world 
which Bacon and Newton illustrated with their 
writings and discoveries. Several of these admirers 
of Spinoza follow^ closely in the traces both of his 
Pantheism and his Anti-supematuralism. With him 
they acknowledge no Deity but the imiverse ; and 
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With him they hold the impossibility of miracles. 
They account for the miracles of Scripture in the 
same taste as Spinoza does, and in the same clumsy 
way; their explanations are more marvellous and 
unnatural than the wildest legends of Popery. They 
escape from believing what is above nature, only by 
believing what is contrary to sense. 

In rational German theology all things are ex- 
plained by Xhunder and lightning ; the discourse of 
the German rabble is not more seasoned by these 
pithy expressions than the treatises of the German 
divines. If God is said to speak in the Bible, it is 
only a thunder storm growling at a distance. If our 
Saviour is taken up to heaven out of sight of his ' 
Apostles, it is a thunder cloud which suddenly sur- 
rounds him, and of which our Saviour takes advan- 
tage to retire from their view. If our first parents 
imagine they hear the voice of God in the garden, 
the same explanation still serves — it is " the sound 
of thunder heard remote." And the meaning of 
Moses receiving the tables of stone from God on 
Mount Sinai, is merely that he took advantage of a 
thunder storm, which our learned informants tell us 
are not unfrequent in that part of the country. To 
make a slight variety in their solutions of superna- 
tural difficulties, they sometimes introduce a volcano 
— ^thus when our first parents were driven out of 
Paradise by the cherubim with their flaming swords, 
it is ingeniously conjectured that a valcano had sud- 
denly burst forth, and that by the flaming sword we 
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may understand a stream of lava. To the impiety 
of many of these conjectures, Spinoza would have 
had no objection, but he would scarcely have tole- 
]:ated their folly. His own poor shifts in attempting 
to explain away miracles are wretched enough ; still 
they are' far superior to those of his disciples. 

Michaeiis, though far removed above the Anti- 
supematuralists, who succeeded him in Germany, is 
yet very faulty in the l^ht manner in which he often 
treats the word of Ood. When he was engaged in 
writing notes on Lowth's Hebrew poetry, it was told 
him that Lowth was dead. This interesting intel- 
ligence he was in haste to communicate to his read- 
ers, accompanied with some freer criticisms than he 
would have ventured upon had he known that 
Lowth was still ahve. Being informed of his mis- 
take, he hastened to excuse himself to Lowth, and 
says he would have used much milder expressions 
had he conceived that they would have ever come 
before the eyes of the person he was criticising, and 
that he would not have spoken with that abrupt 
brevity with which it is usual to oppose the opinions 
of the dead. It would have been well for Mkhaelis 
had he spoken with the same caution concerning 
the Most' High, and treated with equal rasped and 
tenderness the words of the ever-Uving Ood. But, 
in his writings, we see the beginning of the thunder 
and lightning hypothesis. The cherubs, according 
to him, were nothing but the horses which drove the 
thundering chariot of Jehovah, and whenever they 
17 
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are mentxmed, we must expect an allusion to thun- 
der and lightning. Many other parts of the Scrip- 
tures he disfigures by attempts at inapplicable learn- 
ing. He translates the wings of the morning, the 
wings of Aurora, and then wonders at a coincidence 
wholly of his own making, and he is still further 
surprised that the Orientals should only give Aurora 
wings, when the western poets had furnished her 
with a chariot. In the following verse of Job, " He 
is swift as the waters, their portion is cursed in the 
earth, he beholdeth not the way of the vineyards," 
Michisielis sees a plain and palpable allusion to the 
Grecian fables of Tartarus and the Elysian fields ; 
He is swift as the waters evidently signifies, He is 
swiftly carried over the' water of Styx in Ghar(m's 
boat " Celerrime cimbi vehuntur AcherontiA.'^ 
And he beholdeth not the way of the vineyards, 
means he shall have no entrance into the garden of 
Elysium. 

In the hands of such commentators, the Scrip- 
tures may easily be made to bear any sense. It is 
also amusing to see how the frequency of absurdity 
diminishes the consciousness of it. Nothing is too 
ridiculous for the credulity of these Neologians, who 
are ready to admit of any thing except the inspira^ 
Uon of the Bible. But the reign of absurdity and 
error cannot be perpetual in any country ; there is a 
continual progress in human affairs, however some 
nations may appear to be returning to the barbarism 
of ancient errors. The true system of the Bible. 
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and of nature, must every where prevail at last, and 
the great difficulty then will be, to believe that the 
opinions of the Pantheists and Nedogists of Ger- 
many entitled their holders, not to a place in Bed- 
lam, but to the applause of their countr3rmen, and to 
the chairs of philosophy and divinity. 

V. The academic scepticism, which the genius of 
Bayle revived, and made popular in modern times, is 
fast passsing away, if not altogether extinct. Nor 
is it likely ever to be restored by any such favourable 
train of circumstances, as have given a new influ- 
ence to the doctrines of Spinoza in Germany. To 
excel in it would demand great labour and considera- 
ble ingenuity. Its essence consists in opposing all 
the systems of speculative belief to each other. But 
these specidative systems have entirely l«st their 
interest. The difficulty is not to refute them, but to 
present them in any form which would attract the 
least attention. The academic philosophy is much 
more suitable to the genius of ancient than of mo* 
dern times, and more fitted for the infancy of the 
understanding than for the present more advanced 
period, when many important discoveries have been 
ascertained, and the strength of men's fiiculties have 
been successfully tried in explaining several of the 
mysteries of nature. 

There is a radical absurdity in academic doubt 
and research, which is ever seeking for the avowed 
purpose of never finding ; and which is pepetually 
reasonings in order that it may never come to any 
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conclusion. The great temptation to adopt the aca- 
demic philosophy was the great quantity of the ready- 
formed materials which the sceptic found prepared 
to his hand. Before the academy existed, the various 
theories of philosophy were all at war with each other, 
and had clearly proved that, if they were weak for 
defence, they were strong for attack. The academic 
bad only to inflame the combat which was already 
begun, and to take care that it should never be ter- 
minated by bringing prompt assistance to the weaker 
party. The first academies were, no doubt, the So- 
phists, whose vocation and boast it was, to display 
their skill in defending both sides of the question. 
Socrates, in attacking the Sophists, did not disdain 
occasionally to use their own weapons ; and the So- 
cratic doubt, though intended to recall men from vain 
speculations, has unwittingly given its rise and its 
peculiar colour to the scqaicism of the academy. 
This scepticism was peculiarly adapted to the genius 
of the Greeks ; it was alike fitted to display their 
eloquence and their intelligence. Cicero has shown 
of what advantage it was to oratory ; and, in its mo- 
derate indulgence, it was to the understandings of the 
Greeks what the gymnastic exercises were to their 
bodies. In naming Cicero, one cannot help reflecting 
how superior hi»^vas to Bayle, not only in g^us and 
eloquence, in which, of course, there can be no compa- 
ris(»a, but in the mocb in which he pursued the aca- 
demic system. While Bayle is taken up too often 
withawariaxe of pettydetails,and cavilling about some 
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obscure fact, or disputing about the consequences 
of some insignificant opinion, Cicero is entering 
into the spirit of every ancient system, and shows 
that he understands their strength as well as their 
weakness before he brings them to mutual combat, 
and weighs in the balance of academic suspense 
their conflicting opinions. CJicero adopted the aca- 
demic philosophy for a suitable end ; Bayle for none 
that he chose to avow. Cicero aimed at improving 
his eloquence by the abundance of topics which the 
study afforded him, and his purpose was to bind him- 
self, by his academic profession, to understand all the 
theories of Greece, and to wield them at his will. 
Bayle, while he seems to have no other object than 
to keep the understanding in suspense, with an im- 
partial indifference to all opinions, is manifestly aim- 
ing his blows at natural and revealed religion. His 
favourite topic, which occupies so disproportioned a 
space in his pages, is the prevalence of evil, and the 
impossil^ty that this world, constituted as it is, 
could either be created or governed by a good Deity. 
He is also well aware that the only practical end of 
scepticism is to reject Christianity. Men neither eat 
nor drink the less on account of the arguments of the 
Sceptic. On the contrary, the vanities of life are pur- 
sued with still more avidity, the more doubtful our 
prospects of immortality. When reason is set at war 
with itself, the only effect is to give freer scope to the 
lower propensities of our nature. If all things be so 
doubtftd, this conclusion at least remains certain, "Let 
17* 
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US eat aitd driok to-day, for to-morrow we die.*' 
Bayle was sensible that bis scepticism could only af- 
fect religion. '^C'estavec raison quon deteste le 
Pjrrrhonisme dans les ecoles de theologie. Cest par 
rapport k cette divine science que le Pyrrhonisme 
est dangereux; car on ne voit pas qu'il le soil 
guere ni par n^port k la physique, ni pas rapport a 
Fetat — ^La vie civile n'a rien a craindre de cet esprit 
tii ; car les Sceptiques ne nioient pas qu'il ne se fal- 
lut conforroer aux contumes de son pays, et pratiquer 
les devoirs de la morale, et prendre parti en ce? 
;)hoses Uisur des probabilit6s, sans attendre la certi- 
tude. — n n'y a done que la religion qui ait a craindre 
le Pyrrhonisme."* Yet this exception of religion is 
founded not upon reason, but upon the aUenation of 
the mind fix>m God. If we ought to act upon pro- 
babilities in the afiairs of this life, where, after all, 
little is to be gained out lost, much more ought we to 
act upon probabihties "without expecting certainty,'^ 
(if it is not to be found in things wliich regard the 
life to come,) where our all is at stake. If men re- 
gard the flimsy sophians of the Sceptics, only so &r 
as to neglect their heavenly interests, while they 

* It is with good reason that Pyrrhonism (universal scepticism,) 
is strongly condemned in the schools of theology. It is only in re- 
g«rd to this divine Bciencs that Pyrrhonism is dangerous ; we can 
see that it can hardly become so, with regard to natural science or 
to civil duties. The state has nothing to fear from this spirit; for 
Sceptics do not deny, that we must conform to the customs of our 
coumtry, and practise the duties of morality, and act in common af- 
fiatirs upon probabilities, without expecting certainty.-— Only reli- 
gion therefore has any reason to fear Pyrrhonism. 
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move not one step the less for all the argumenu 
against modon which Bayle and other Sceptics have 
heaped togeth^ , it is evident that, though they are 
wise in the afiairs of this fleeting Ufe, a deceived heart 
has deprived them of imderstanding in the concerns 
of that life which is fiitmre and miending. 

Much has been said of the innocence and purity 
both of the life of Bayle, and of other infidels, with 
as much justice as a confirmed miser might be 
praised for his habitual temperance. They had no 
time for gross and vulgar vices ; their Uves were ex- 
pended in weighing and studjring the thoughts of 
other men, in undermining, as they conceived, the 
foundati<Mis of Christianity, and establishing then 
own reputation upon its ruins. But if they were 
free from vicious actions, they were not fi'ee from 
vicious thoughts. Their polluted pages, contami- 
nating the mind of the unwary reader, will bear wit- 
ness against them to the end of time, and at the day 
of final letrilmtion. 

VI. K Bayle is remarkaUe for the vast variety ot 
his reading, and the minute and subtle casuistry by 
which he makes it all turn to the profit of scepticism, 
Hume is still more eminent for stri^ng at the root of 
all opinions, and for s^ppearing to found a system of 
absolute Pyrrhcmism in the nature of the human ua- 
derstanding itself. Hume is certainly the great and 
unrivalled Sceptic of modem times, nor even through- 
out antiquity would it be possible to find his equal in 
acuteness. His writings must always be an object 
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of great interest to every one, who even in remote 
ages shall make the history of speculatfre opinions 
his study. He has given their death wound to the 
theories of his predecessors, and his scepticism is the 
point of departure, from which the more modern 
systems commence their course. The philosophy of 
Kant is an attempt to outflank the scepticism of 
Hume by ascending to higher ground, while the 
same scepticism gave rise to Reid's Inquiry into the 
Mind upon the principles of inductive discovery. 

As a writer of genius, Hume deserves the highest 
regard, less indeed for what he has done hin^elf than 
what he has been the means of stining up others to 
do. But he has many disciples whose blind admira- 
tion is paid to his infidelity rather than to his genius, 
who have the folly to follow him, where he is only 
making a feint of leading them, and the credulity to 
believe whatever he advances, without inquiring 
what were his real opinions. These servile admirers 
are not aware, that Hume has both an inner and 
an outer doctrine. His real opinions are contained 
in his earliest work — his Treatise of Human Na- 
ture. In his Essays, the extent of his scepticism is 
concealed, and is made to bear against particular ob- 
jects instead of appearing to undermine, as it actually 
does, the whole fabric of knowlec^e. His system 
has been admirably denominated by Kant, Pheno- 
menism. His scepticism is the extension of the 
acute remark of Berkely, that no external or mate- 
rial object can have any resemblance to a thought, 
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and dedttdng from this, that a roatmal world (such 
as it is generaliy supposed) is an impossibility. The 
same line of reasoning may be extended both to the 
existence of the Deity and of our own souls ; there 
remains nothing, therefore, but thoughts or ideas, and 
their various changes and combinalkms. Grod is an 
idea, matter is an idea, the soul is an idea, space is 
but an idea ; the belief of its existence invdves num- 
berless absurdities. l^ime, it is equally evident, is 
but an idea also. Reasoning is only the comparison 
of ideas. ''All kinds of reasoning consist of no- 
thing but a comparison." Causation is also only a 
relation pf ideas ; it is merely the perpetual priority of 
one idea to another. Belief consists merely in the 
liveliness of our ideas : thus a Theist has that idea, 
which we call (rod, in a lively manner, and therefore 
believes in it ; the Atheist, on the other hand, has 
but a faint idea of the Deity, and therefore denies 
the divine existence. Again, Hume says, " all pro- 
bable reasoning is nothing but a species of sensation ; 
'tis not sdely in poetry and music we must follow our 
taste and sentiment, but bkewise in our pbilosc^hy." 
Thus when a man has a turn for paradoxical rea- 
soning, it only shows that he has a turn for an odd 
" species of sensation." Hume does justice to his 
own views when he caUs his notion about causation 
" the most violent of aU the paradoxes which I have 
had, or shall hereafter have occasion to advance in 
the course of this treatise." According to Hume, the 
oitly true philosophy of man is also the philosophy 
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of beasts, and upon this latter point he lays a great 
stress. "Now, let any philosopher," says. Hume, 
" make a trial, and endeavour to explain, that act of 
the mind, which we call belief, and give an account 
of the principles from which it is derived, indepen- 
dent of the influence of custom on the imagination, 
and let his hypothesis be equally applicable to beasts, 
as to the human species ; and, after he has done this, 
I promise to embrace his opinion. But, at the same 
time, I demand, as an equitable condition, that if my 
system be the only one which can answer to all these 
terms," (that is, if it be equally applicable to beasts 
as to the human species,) " it may be received as 
entirely satisfactory and convincing." But how any 
thing can be received as entirely satisfactory, de- 
mands an explanation which cannot easily be given, 
for Hume has an ingenious method of annihilating 
at last the greatest certainty, merely by the repetition 
of doubts. " Having found in every pro ability, be- 
sides the original uncertainty inherent in the subject, 
a new uncertainty derived from the weakness of that 
faculty which judges ; and having adjusted these 
two together, we are obliged by our reason to add a 
new doubt derived from the possibility of error, in the 
estimation we make of the truth and fidelity of our 
faculties. This is a doubt, which immediately occurs 
to us, and of which, if we would closely pursue our 
reason, we cannot avoid giving a decision. But this 
decision, though it should be favourable to our pre- 
ceding judgment, being founded only on probability, 
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must weaken still further our first evidence, and must 
itself be weakened by a fourth doubt of the same 
kind, and so on in infinitum ; till at last there re- 
main nothing of the original probability, however 
great we may su[^x)8e it to have been, and however 
small the diminution by every new uncertainty. No 
finite object can subsist under a decrease repeated in 
infinitum^ and even the vastest quantity which can 
enter into human imagination must in this manner 
be reduced to nothing. Let our first belief be never 
so strong, it must infaUibly perish, bypassing through 
so many new examinations, of which each dimi- 
nishes somewhat of its force and vigour." Notwith- 
standing the power of doubts upon doubts, we may 
boldly affirm, without fear of contradiction, that the 
above passage contains the quintessence of scepti- 
cism ; the art of doubting can no further go. It is 
to be lamented, however, that while philosophy is 
thus favourable to scepticism, nature is equally par- 
tial to dogmatism, and << by an absolute and uncon- 
trollable necessity has determined us to judge, as 

well as to breathe and feel." "Whoever has 

taken the pains to refute the cavils of this total scep- 
ticism, has really disputed without an antagonist, and 
endeavoured by arguments to establish a faculty, 
which nature has antecedently imjdanted in the 
mind, and rendered unavoidaUe." Yet, in another 
place, Hume says, " This sceptical doubt, both with 
respect to reason and the senses, is a malady which 
can never be radically cured, but must return upon 
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US every moment, however we may chase it away, 
and sometimes may seem entirely free from it. 'Tis 
impossible, upon any system, to defend either our 
understanding or senses ; and we but expose them 
farther when we endeavour to justify them in that 
manner. As the sceptical doubt arises naturally 
from, a profound and intense reflection on those sub- 
jects, it always increases the farther we carry our re- 
flections, whether in c^iposition or conformity to it. 
Carelessness and inattention alone can aflbrd us any 
remedy ; for this reason I rely entirriy upon them, 
and take it for granted, whatev^ may be the reader's 
opinion at this present moment, that an hour hence, * 
he will be persuaded there is both an external and 
internal world." This opinion, however, he shortly 
after recants. " I said that r^ections very refined 
and metaphysical have Uttle or no influence upon us. 
This opinion, I can scarce forbear retracting and 
condemning from my present feeling and experience. 
The intense view of these manifold contradictions 
and imperfections in human reason has so wrought 
upon me, and heated my brain, that I am ready to 
reject all beUef and reasoning, and can look upon no 
opinion even as more probable or tikely than another. 
Where am I or what ? From what causc^i do I de- 
rive my existence, and to what condition shall I re- 
turn? Whose favour sballl court, and whoseanger 
must I dread? What beings surround me, and on 
whom have I any influence, or who have any influ- 
ence on me ? I am confounded with all these ques- 
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lions, and begin tofwcy mysdf m the mo^l deploni- 
He c<mditi<m imaginaUe, enTir<Mied with the deepest 
darkness, and utterly deprived of the use of every 
member and facuky. Most fortunatdy it happens, 
that dnce reascm is inci^Mtble of dispdtiog these 
clouds^ nature hersdf sufih^es to that purpose, and 
cures me of this philosophical mdanchdy and ddi- 
rium, either by relaxing this bent of mind, or by 
soiite avocation and livdy in^ressioii of my senses, 
which obliterates ail these chimeras. I dine, I pby 
a game of backgamnxxi, I conv^se and am merry 
with my friends ; and when, after three or four hour's 
amusement, I would return to these speculations, 
they appear so cold, and strained, and ridiculous, that 
I cannot find in my heart to enter into ihask any 
further." 

Thus, in the (dulosophy of Hume, in its original 
and g^iuine fonxi, nothing can be alleged against 
Christianity more than against that system ot cooh 
mon^sense, by which the afiaks of the present world 
are conducted, and which even the Sceptics them- 
selves allow that it wpidd be insanity to disregard. 
Hume's fdiilosqphy is absolute scepdcfem^ which de- 
strips every <qnni(m« Truth is but belief, and belief 
is merely a sensaticm. But he never proposed to abide 
by his own conclumons in the affairs of this life^ 
All that he could possiUy aim at,Vs the.only pmc- 
tieal result of his so^cism, was^ to be delivel:6d 
from the anxious thmights of that ftttiurity which 
Christianity pvesents, and to be entitled upon philo- 
18 
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sophical princiides to ^' deem himself unworthy of 
immortal life." Disappointed in the expected sue 
cess of his first work, he disguised his principles in 
the second, aftd made them more palatable to the 
popular taste. In his treatise he bad expressed his 
opinion that '' no man needs ever despair of gcdning 
proselytes to the most extravagant hypothesis, who 
has art enough to represent it in any favourable 
colours." But in his essays, he speaks more des- 
pondingly of the fortune of abtruse speculations^ 
and trusts for fame to ^ more popular philosophy. 
Hence, much of his syste n in hia latter work is 
thrown into the shade. The tone of absolute scep- 
ticism is discarded. Mathematics are no longer re- 
inresented as a science which comes far short of cer- 
tainty. In his former work, he had said, " When 
geometry decides any thing concerning the propor- 
tions of quantity, we ought not to look for the utmost 
precision and exactness. None of its prodh extend 
so fer ; it takes the dimensions and proportions of 
figures justly, but roughly, and with some difficulty- 
its errors arc never considerable, nor would it em at 
all, did it not aspire to such an absolute perfection." 
But ignorance and scepticism, when applied to ma- 
thematics, are not treated with the same indulgence 
as they are when directed against religion. In the 
essays, mathematics were sufiered to rest in peace, 
and the exact sciences were even treated with some 
degree of respect. In return, the essays were more 
unfavourable to reUgion than the former work ; the 
warfare which had been waged against all opinions 
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was now concentrated into a decided hostility, not 
only against revealed, but also against natural reli- 
ligioh. Instead of metaphysical subtleties and para- 
doxes, which created little interest, the public were 
furnished with an essay against the possibility of mi- 
racles, and another against belief of a just and re- 
tributive Deity. Now, Hume's opinions had under- 
gone no change except as to the sort of writings 
which suited the public taste. His philosophy was 
still Phenomenism, it admitted of no other existence 
discernible to us than our owh thoughts, no other 
laws except the order which our thoughts observe, 
and no other nature than the appearance of these 
ideas themselves. His Essay on miracles is there- 
fore a mere mystification. A miracle, according to 
Hume, is a violation of the laws of nature, but ac- 
cording to Hume's inner doctrine, there is no exter- 
nal world, and nature can have no existence, and 
that which has no existence can have no laws. 
What are called miracles must be merely interrup- 
tions in the usual order of our ideas ; all miracles, 
according to Hume, must be merely subjective, see- 
ing there is no objective or external world. To 
prove that there can be no miracles, is merely to 
prove that no miracles can be believed, smce, by 
Hume's exclusion, all truth is subjective, or relates 
merely to the order of ideas themselves. But the be- 
lief in niiracles is implied in the argiiment against 
them, ahd therefore that argument is suicidal, and 
carries its own refiitation along with it. 
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But, independent of the reductio ad absurdum 
which Hume's own philosophy affords against his 
favourite argument, and which is undermined by the 
ver}'' system from which it springs, it may be observed 
diat it contains within itself a complication of blun- 
ders, more numerous, perhaps, than ever were crowd- 
ed into (he same brief space. The arguhient of 
Hmne against miracles is as ibllows. A miracle is 
a violation of the laws of nature, but we learn from 
experience that the laws of nature are never violated. 
Our only accounts of miracles depend upon testimo- 
ny, and our belief in testimony itself depends upon 
experience. But experience shows that testimony is 
sometimes true and somethnes Mse ; therefbre we 
have only a variable experience in fevour of testi- 
mony. ' But we have a uniform experience in fevour 
of the uninterrupted course of nature. Therfore as 
on the side of miracles there is but a variable expe- 
rience, and on the side of no miracles a uniform 
experience, it is clear that the lower degree of evi- 
dence must yield to the higher degree, and Uierefore 
no testimony can prove a miracle to be true. 

Every one w|;>o has attacked this sophistry has 
pointed out a new flaw in it, and they are scarcely 
yet exhausted. Paley showed that it was necessary 
to demonstrate that there was no God, previously to 
demonstrating that th^ could be no miracles. 
Campbell showed that so far from belief in testimony 
being founded on experience alone, that it was diffi- 
dence in testimony that we acquire by experience, 
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Others have pointed out the sophism iu the double 
use of the word experience, and the confusing of the 
experience of a particular individual with the univer- 
sal experience of mankind ; for, to assert that mira- 
cles are contrary to experience in the last sense, is 
most pitifully to beg the question. Others have 
observed upon the complete misapprehension of the 
argument of Tillotson, and upon the sophism in the 
use of the word " contrary," for as it is a begging of 
the question to say that miracles are contrary to the 
experience of mankind, so it is a sophism to say that 
they are contrary to the experience of Mr. Hume 
himself, unless he had been personally present at the 
time and place, when and where all the miracles 
recorded in the Bible are ssdd to have been wrought, 
from the days of Moses to the time of our Saviour. 
Our experience, so far from being contrary to mira- 
cles, is decidedly in favour of them. Both our reason 
and our experience are altogether in favour of the 
veracity of testimony, where there is no motive to 
deceive, and no possibility of being deceived. Such 
was the case with the Aposdes. Their personal ex- 
perience, and that of many others, is invincibly in 
favour of miracles. There is no experience — no, not 
even of a single individual, against miracles. No 
one was ever placed in the situation where miracles 
might be reasonably expected, to whom miracles were 
not vouchsafed. Thus, so for from miracles being 
contrary to experience, the whole range of the expe^ 
18* 
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rience we posssess is altogether, and without one 
solitary exception, in favour of miracles. 

But to take entirely new ground, miracles, .philo- 
sophically speaking, are not violations of the laws of 
nature. The miracles' of the Bible, which are the 
only true miracles, so far from being violations of natuie, 
areas natural as the Uftingup a stone from theground, 
or impellii^ a vessel along the waves by the stroke of 
an oar. None would call It a violation of the laws of 
nature wJiien human agents set a body in motion 
which was previously at rest, and which would have 
' remained at rest without their interferen6e ; still less 
can it be called a violation of the laws of nature when 
the Divine Agent, who is the. lawgiver of nature, 
impresses an additional force upon creation, and gives 
a new direction to its movements. But it would be 
endless to go over all thb variety of mistakes which 
are involved in the sophistry against miracles, and to 
point out the many vulgar and unphilosophical notions 
which are impUed in Hume's reasonings, both con- 
cerning " nature" and her " inviolable laws." 

We have seen how Hume could make his philoso- 
phy bend to a particular purpose, and could talk of 
nature as if it were soinething different from the 
evanescent train of ideas which are continually fleet- 
ing through the mind. It only remains tq observe, 
that he can use the same liberty with history as with 
philosophy, and can accommodate facts as well as 
reasonings to serve a present purpose. " Our con- 
versation," Hume says, " began with my admiring 
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the angular good fortune of {>hiloeophy, whkb, as it 
requires entire liberty above all oth^ privil^es, and 
chkfly flourishes from the free oppoeitioQ of sentiments 
and argumentations, received its birth in an age and 
country of freedom and toleration, and was never 
cramped, even in its most extravagant prindples, by 
any creeds, confessions, or penal statutes. For, ex- 
cept the banishment of Protagoras and the death of 
Socrates, which last event proceeded partly fr<»n 
other motives, there are scarcdy any instances to be 
met with in ancient history, of this bigoted jealousy 
with which the present age is so much infested." A 
statement more contrary to fricts can scarcely be con- 
ceived. Hume himsdf was conscious that it was so, 
even while he was writing it. We have his own 
words for it. "It is a vulgar error," says Hume, 
" to imagine that the ancients were as great friends 
to toleration as the English or the Dutch are at pre- 
sent." Did Mr. Hume forget, for he could S9arcely 
be ignorant, when he motioned Protagoras and So- 
cwiies as almost the only objects of persecution — 
that Anaxagoras, the first philosopher who established 
himself at Athens, would have been put to death, but 
for the intercessicfflL of Pericles, and all that Pericles, 
in general all powerful with the Democracy, could 
obtain for his friend was, that the sentence of death 
should be changed into that of perpetual banishment. 
That, the disdpleg of Socrates, after his death, judged 
it unsafe to remain at Athens, and that ever after- 
wards they disguised their opinions when these differed 
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at all from the customs of the counCly. That Aris- 
totle, in spite of this prudent reserve, was obliged to 
quit Athens, and that in the time of his disciple, 
^rheophrastus, all the philosophers left that city upon 
a decree, which forbade any school of philosophy 
being opened without special leave being granted by 
the government, under pain of death. Lastly, that 
the Athenians raised a pillar of brass, with an in- 
scription upon it, proclaiming a reward of one talent 
to any who should kill Diagoras, and two talents to 
the man who should bring him alive. Truly, the 
belief in ancient liberality is a vulgar error indeed. 
The Athenian notion of toleration is well described 
by Socrates, and much resembles the opinion upon 
that subject that many entertain even in our own 
times. It appears to me, says Socrates, that the 
Athenians do not greatly care what sentiments a man 
holds, provided he keeps them to himself, but if he 
attempts to instruct others, then they are indignant. 
VII. Few works have been more serviceable to 
infideUty than Voitaire^s Philosophical Dictionary, 
because it contains no philosophy, but is a mere series 
of doubting and jesting from beginning to end. It is 
difficult to conceive the extent of ignorance which it 
shows upon every subject of which it treats, in geo- 
graphy, history, and statistics, theology, criticism, and 
taste. He boldly offers to demonstrate that a deluge 
is impossible, and the only two things which he takes 
for granted are, that the land and the sea occupy an 
equal space upon the globe, and that the ocean, upon 
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uu average, is ouly five hundred feet deep. As such 
ignorance is scarcely credible, we shall subjcnn his 
own words. " Toutes lee mers couvrent la moitie du 
globe ; en prenant une mesure commune de leur pro- 
fondeur vera les rivages, et en haute mer, on comptc 
cinq cents pieds." * And to obviate any arguments 
from a deluge that are brought from the appearance 
of shells imbedded upon mountainous regions, he 
modestly sugge^ that they might have been left 
there by the pilgrims going to Rome. '^ Est-ce d'ail- 
leurs une id6e tout k &it romanesque.de &ire reflex- 
ion a la foule innombrable de p61erias qui partaient k . 
pied de St. JacQu^ en Galice, et de toutes les pro- 
vinces, pour afler a Rom^ par k mont Cenis, charges 
de coquiUes a leurs bonnets?" t What weight his 
arguments against the populousness of the ancient 
Jews ought to have is appeurent from his estimating 
the modem Jews at only four hundred thousand. 
*^ Nos critiques inaistent, et disent qu'il n'y a pas au- 
jourd'hui sm* la surface de la ferre quatre cent miUe 
JuiJfe."t But in proportion as he diminishes the 



'*' The seas cover half of the globe : taking the mean of their 
depth, near the shores and in the deep sea, it is reckoned at five 
hundred feet. 

t Is it an extravagant idea, considering the immenie crowd of 
pilgrims, that went on foot, from St. Jacques in Galiicia, and all the 
provinces, to Rome, by the way of Mount Cenis, bearing shells in 
their caps 1 

* Our critics insist and say, that there are not now in all the earth 
four hundred thousand Je>vs. 
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number of the Jews, he increases that of the human 
race at present existing, by at leaJst eight hundred 
millions. "S'il y a environ seize cent millions 
d'hommes sur la terre, comme quelques doctes le pre- 
tendent."* In both these cases he shifts the re- 
sponsibility of these enumerations upon imaginary 
critics and learned men, but is at the same time evi- 
dently unconscious of their utter absurdity. 

The intelligence with which Voltaire studied the 
Scriptures is well exemplified in the following passage 
from Dr. Priestley's works. " M. Voltaire, in more 
than one of his pieces, represents the Jews as canni- 
bals, and pretends to prove from ^^sekiel^xxix. ITj 
that God encouK^es Them vdth the promise of feed- 
ing on the flesh of their enemies. But if he had read 
so much as the verse preceding, he must have seen 
that the whole passage was a fine apostrophe ad- 
dressed to the birds and beasts of prey, and was 
intended to express, in a very emphatical manner, a 
very great overthrow of the enemies of the Jews. 
" When afterwards," continues Priestley, "this author 
acknowledges his mistake, as he does in a postscript 
to the above mentioned treatise, he says, by way of 
apology for it, but contrary to all common sense, that 
two of the Verses which I have recited might have 
been addressed to the Jews as well as to the birds and 
beasts. What can we think of the fairness and com- 



* If there are about sixteen millions of men on the earth, as some 
learned men assume^ 
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peteiicy of judgment in thk most distinguished of 
modem unbelievers, when he is capable of writing 
in this very absurd and imguarded manner?^ 

Voltaire's remarks go as far against natural religion 
as against revealed. <' Laf^osophie nojus apprend 
que cet imivers doit avoir et^ arrange par un etre in- 
comprehensible, eternel, existant par sa nature ; mait^ 
encore une fois, la philosophie ne nous apprend pas 
ies attributs de ceite nature. Nous savons ce qu'il 
n'est pas, et non cc qu'il ^." " Justice humaine, 
bonte hiunaine, sagesse huraaine, rien de tout cela 
ne lui peut convenir. On a beau 6trendre a Tinfini 
ces qualit^s, ce ne seront jamais que des qualit^s hu- 
maines dont nous reculons Ies homes."* Thus Vol- 
taire, though professedly opposed to Atheism, had he 
reasoned correctly upon his own principles, must have 
denied the existence of a Deity, for, to give the name 
of Deity to an unknown something, stripped of all 
conceivable attributes, is certainly not Theism ; but 
whatever his notion of that Deity might be, it signi- 
fied little, while he took away all the moral relations 
between man and any superior power. " Ce n'est 
qu'envers I'homme que I'homme peut etre coupable. 

* PhiloBophy teaches us, that this universe must have been 
framed by a Being, incomprehensible, eternal, existing' by his own 
nature : ,but nevertheless, philosophy does not teach us the attributes 

of that nature. We know what he is not, and not what he is. 

Human justice, human goodness, human wisdom,— nothing of all 
, these can belong to him. Although we extend these qualities to 
infinity, they will be stiU only human qualities, of which we have 
taken away the limits. 
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Un voleur du grand chemin nc saurait voler Dieu. 
Qu'importe a Fetre eternel qu'un peu de metal jaune 
scrit entre lee mains de J6r6me ou de.Bonaventure ?"* 
But while he took away all reality from religion^ and 
all hopes of another life, the picture which he gives 
of human prospects in this Ufe is by no means inviting. 
" Combien trouve-t-on de ces vieillards qu'on appelle 
heureux, dont le bonheur consiste k ne pouvoir jouir 
d'aucun plaisir de la vie, a n'en faire, qu'avec peine, 
deux cm trois fonctions degodtantes, k ne, distinguer 
ni les sons ni les couleurs, k ne conncdtre ni jouissance 
ni esperance, et dont toute la felicit6 est de savoir 
confusement qu'ils sont un fardeau de la terre, bap- 
tist ou circbncis depuis cent annees !" t 

It is chiefly, howevCT, on the score of taste that 
he attacks revealed reUgion, and be judges of the 
Bible, and of all ancient po^ry, according to the 
rules of criticism prevalent at Paris, and among the 
Frepch, the most anti-poetical of the nations. Talk- 
ing of som^ of the higher flights of poetry, he says, 

* It is only towardg man that man can be blame-worthy. A rob- 
ber on the highway cannot rob God. What does it concern the 
eternal Being whether a little yellow metal is in the hands of Jerome 
or of Bonaventure ? 

t How many there are to be found of those old men who are called 
happy, whose happiness consists in not being able to enjoy any 
pleasure of life, in performing only with pain two or three disgust- 
ing functions ; in distinguishing neither sounds nor colours ; in 
knowing neither joy nor hope; and all whose felicity arises from a 
confused knowledge that they are a burden of the earth, baptized or 
circumcised a hundred years ago ! 
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'^ U est ires certain que lee Francois ne souflSrirai^t 
point de pareilles libertee."* Comeille is rated by 
him as at least equal to Homer : '^ Le grand Corneille, 
genie pour le moins egal a Homere."! Respecting 
himself, though he has no doubts that he himself is 
an epic poet, yet he leaves to posterity to determine 
what degree of precedency he is to have aipong his 
epic brethren. 

<' Aprds Milton, aprSi le Tajse, 
Parler de moi seraH trop fort ; 
Et j'attondrai que je boib mort, 
Pour apprendre quelle est ma place."t 

Judging of works of genius, as he did, it is not won 
derful that the sublimities of the Bible ajqpeared to 
him absurdities, and can only apply to him his own 
remark upon another writer: "Quel malheureux 
don de la nature que Fesprit, s'il a empeche M. de 
Yoltaire de sentir ces grandes beautes d^agina- 
tion."§ After all, we may easily lay too much stress 
upon what Voltaire's opinions were, for he frankly 
confesses himself, that rather than be tied down to 
the same, opinions, whether true or false, he would 

* It is very certain that the French would not allow such liber- 
ties. 

t The great Comeille, a genius at least equal to Homer. 

t After having named Milton and Tasso, it would be too bold to 
speak of myself; and I will wait till I am dead, to learn what my 
place is. 

§ How unhappy a gift of nature is wit, if it prevented Voltaire 
from perceiving these highest beauties of the imagination ! 

19 
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think it better never to have been born. *'* Un horn 
me de hof\8 sens, dit on, doit toujours penser de la 
m^me fa^on : si on en etait r6duit la, il vandrait 
mieux n'^re pas ne."* 

Till. The most dangerous work that could pos- 
sibly be written against rdigion, would be an histo- 
rical narrative, relating to the times and circum- 
stances with which religion is chiefly concerned, pre- 
serving an oiitward regard to morals, but misrepre- 
senting with a delicate and perpetual irony the mi 
raculous history of the Bible, and taking care, with- 
out absolutely falsifying facts, to place it in an absurd 
and improbable point of view. The history of Gib- 
bon, though it does not cc»ne up entirely to the 
staidard of infidel perfection, is yet perhaps the 
most dangerous production which has yet appeared, 
and the work againi^ Christianity which least ad- 
mits of a reply. For who, as Paley observes^ " can 
reftite a sneer?" Gibbon's histoiy deals very much 
in in^nuation, and very little in argmnent. It is 
not so much what is actually said, as what the saga- 
cious reader perceives, is intended to be said, that 
carries conviction along with it, and lays prostrate 
before it the creeds of many centuries and nations. 
As much error is employed in a single Une as would 
require a pamphlet to refute and place in its just point 
of view, while the patient follower of truth has, 

y * A man of good sense, it is said, ought always to retain the same 
opinions : if we are to be reduced to that, it were better not to have 
been born. 
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after muck weariness, both to himaelf and his 
readers, disentan^ed some wilftilly perpkxed knot 
of controversy and difficulty — he sees the light and 
careless Sceptic &r before him, scattering the minute 
seed of more errors in a day, than he will be able to 
extirpate in a year. 

Unless we were to reckon the aUeged improba- 
bilities and absurdities which are every where rather 
insinuated than openly urged against Christianity, 
throughout the pages of Gibbon, there appear to be 
only two classes of objections which are distinctl) 
brought forward ; the first aims to prove- that Chris- 
tianity cannot be true on account of the vices and 
foUies of professing Christiams, and the second class 
of arguments contends that Christianity owes ite 
rapid diffusion in the early ages to natural and as- 
signable causes. With respect to the first class of 
his objections, Gibbon has taken the trouble to refute 
them himself. " The scandal of the piom Chris- 
f tian, and the fallacious triumph of the infidel should 
cease, as.soon as they recollect not only by whom, but 
likewise to whom the divine revelation was given. 
The theologian may indulge the pleasing task of de- 
scribing religion as she descended firom heaven ar- 
rayed in her native purity. A more melancholy duty 
is imposed on the historian. He must discover the 
inevitable mixture of error and corruption, which 
she contracted in a long residence up(m earth, among 
a weak and degenerate race of beings." The above 
observation, though written with a snew, is not the 
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less true, and it overturns nine tenths of the argn- 
ments, if they may be called so, which Gibbon has 
directed against Christianity. The vices of profess- 
ing Christians, it is evident, can in no wise affect 
the evidences of Christianity ; they only prove that 
thosd who are guilty of them are not the disciples of 
a religion which inculcates upon its foUowei-s the 
utmost purity both of Ufe and thought. All the sar- 
casms of Gibbon, therefore, have not the least ten- 
dency to decide whether Christianity is true or not ; 
they merely affect the characters of a number of in 
dividuals. To these individuals, Gibbon has dealt 
most unjustly. He himself is ready to own that 
the virtues of the primitive Christians were great, 
when the admission served his purpose of showing 
that Christianity owed a considerable part of its ra- 
pid progress to natural means. " When the Chris- 
tians of Bithynia were brought before the tribunal of 
the younger Pliny, they assured the proconsul that, 
for from being engaged in any unlawful conspiracy, 
they were bound by a solemn obligation to abstain 
from the commission of those crimes which "^disturb 
the private or public peace of society, from theft, rob- 
bery, adultery, perjury, and fraud. Near a century 
afterwards, TertuUian, with an honest pride, cotdd 
boast that very few Christians had suffered by the 
hand of the executioner, except on account of their 
religion. Their serious and sequestered life, averse 
to the gay luxury of the age, inured them to chas- 
tity, temperance, ecoAomy, and all the sober and do- 
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meslic vktues. As the greater number wa&of some 
trade or precession, it was incumbent on them, by 
the strictest integrity, cmd the fairest dealing, to re- 
move the susfocions which the profane are apt to 
conceive against the appesnance of sanctity. The 
contempt of the world exercised ihem in the habits 
of humility, meekness, and patience. The more 
they were persecuted, the more closely they adhered 
to each other. Their mutual charity and unsus- 
pecting confidence has been remarked by infidels; 
and was too often abused by perfidious fiiends." 

The attempt to assail the divine origin of Chris- 
tianity by assigning natural causes, to account m 
part for its rapid progress, seems founded on ver^ 
superficial views. Whoever believes God to have 
been the author of Christianity, of course must also 
believe that Christianity was adapted to the faculties 
and the hopes of the human soul, and that a prepa- 
ration was made by Providence for its entrance into 
the world, so that both the mind of man,, and the 
circumstances of the world's stairs, were ready for its 
reception. Had Gibbon, therefore, proved that Chris- 
tianity was greatly favoured by the causes which he 
assigned, he wouM have proved nothing to the pur- 
poses of infidelity. It is a matter, therefore, merely 
of curiosity, and of no consequence to the evidences 
of Christianity, to remark, that several of Gibbon's 
causes are inadequate to the efiects assigned to them. 

His first cause is "the inflexiUe, and if we may 
use the expression, the intolerant zeal of the Chris 
19* 
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tians." Now, to assign the intolerant zeal of the 
weaker party as a cause of success, savours some- 
what of folly. 

The second cause is a vahd one, but then it im- 
pUes the divine origin of Christianity ; <' the doctrine 
of a future Ufe improved by every additional circum- 
stance which could give weight and efficacy to that 
important truth." 

The tliird cause is also a valid one, but k likewise 
implies the divine origin of Christianity. "The 
miraculous powers ascribed to the primitive church." 
A pretence to miracles may suit a dominant and ab- 
solute priesthood, but would bring on the speedy ruin 
of a weak cause, and slender party. 

The fourth cause assigned is " the pure and austere 
morals of the Christians." The purity of their 
morals might indeed gain them respect, but their 
austerity would scarcely add to the number of their 
disciples ; still the main question ever recurs, whence 
did the Christians derive their superior purity ? 

The fifth cause is " the union and discipline of 
the Chrii^n republic, whi6h gradually formed an 
independent and increasing state in the heart of the 
Roman empire." But whence did they derive their 
union, but from their mutual love, for there was no 
general government or coercive power to bind them 
together ? whence their discipline, but from the purity 
of their morab, and the holiness of their rule of life ? 
whence their freedom, but from the disinterestedness 
of the Apostles, who established these spiritual 



.^J 
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'^republics'' of Chrigtians throughout the Romaa 
world, instead of making a gain of their converts^ and 
erecting lordships for themselves in the midst of God's 
heritage? 

It is lamentable to reflect, that history has fallen 
under the dominion of infidelity, that of the three 
eminent historians, Robertson is barely neutral, and 
Hume and Gibbon are decidedly hostile, to Chris- 
tianity. Thus the book of God's providence, and of 
the manifestations of his wisdom, and long-sufiering, 
and justice, can scarcely be read, by the general eye, 
till it is blurred and partly effaced by the comments 
of scepticism and profaneness ; and the belief of the 
unguarded reader is assailed, not by arguments and 
open objections, but by continual insinuations, and 
by a slight, but perpetual, misrepresentation of facts. 
Gibbon's history deserves the highest praise on 
accoimt of its own intrinsic and various merits : 
though not th^ work of a vigorous reasoner, it is the 
production of a very capacious mind ; but much ot 
its reputation it once owed less to its merits than to 
its infidelity ; and that transitory portion of his feme 
must not only be given back, but be repaid with 
interest. Gibbon must henceforth stand as much 
below his deserts, as he was once ranked abo^e them. 
" Present time and future," says Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, " may be considered as rivals ; and he who 
solicits the one, must expect to be^ discountenanced 
by the other." But of all the flatterers of present 
time, and present opinions, he who pays his court to 
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infidelity has the worst prospect with respect to the 
future. If he succeeds, the superstkioa he over- 
turned, and his arguments against it, are both forgot- 
ten together, and if truth be the object which he 
assails, his defeat is final and irremediaUe. Notwith- 
t^tanding his great powers, Gibbon has already sunk, 
and must sink still lower, in the scale of popularity, 
and begins to receive, even in this world, a measure 
of retribution for having chosen tiie worst side, in (he 
great contest for evil and for good, and for having 
Btaked his all on Christianity being untrue, — ^his re- 
putation here, — and hjs happiness hereafter. 

IX. None of the infidel writers have produced so 
deep and so wide an impression as Rousseau. All 
the rest seem scarcely sincere in their scepticism ; 
Rousseau alone is the eloquent and fervent apostle 
of unbeUef Other infidels would destroy Chris- 
tianity without having fixed on any other system to 
substitute in its place ', but if Rousseau has no sys- 
tem, he has abundance of sentiments and imagina> 
tions, and has a dim and poetical deity of his own 
to worship, though he can assign no definite attri- 
butes to it, nor €oi*m any positive conception of his 
shadowy God. " Cet Etre qui veut et qui pent, 
cet Etre aotif par lui-meme, cet Etre, enfin, quel qu'il 
soit, qui meut I'univers et ordonne toutes choees, je 

I'aHpelle Dieu il se d^robe egalement k mes 

sens et a mon entendement ; plus j'y pense, plus je 
me confonds : — ^J'apper9ois Dieu partout dans ses 
fleuvres, je le sens en moi, je le vols tout autour de 
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moi ; mais silot que je veux le contemi^er en lui- 
meme, sitot que je veux chercher ou il est, ce qu^l 
est, quelle est sa substance, il m'^chappe, et mon es- 
prit trouble n'apper^it plus rien."* Yet with all 
this vagueness in his notion of the Deity, he can 
discover, at a single glance, that Christiaaity is re 
pugnant to the. divine character, and to the senti- 
ments which God has implanted in the mind of 
man. " Je n'y vols qu' embarras, mystere, obscu- 
rite.^'t Notwithstanding his misty dreams about 
what he calls " La ReUgion Naturelle," he is asto- 
nished that any revealed religion should be offered to. 
him. "II est bien 6trange qu'il en faille une autre ft 
and tries to get rid of it in a very summary way, 
upon the ground that revelation rests upon human 
tiestimony. " duoi toujours des temoignages hu- 
mains// toiijours des hommes qui me rapportent ce 
que d'autres hommes ont rapporte? Que d'hom- 
mes entre Dieu et moi !"§ The examination of the 

* This Being, who wills, and who can—this Being self-acting- 
this Being, in fine, whatever he may be, who moves the universe, 
and regulates all things, I call God— he is withdrawn alike from 
my sense and from my understanding — the more I think of him, 
the more I am confounded — I perceive God every where in his works, 
I feel him in myself^ I see him all around me ; but as soon as I wish 
to contemplate him in himself, to inquire where he is, what he is, 
what is hiis substance, he escapes from me, a&d my confused mihd 
can no more perceive any thing. 

t I discover in it only confusion, mystery, obscurity. 

1: It is very strange that another should be needed. 

§ What, always human testimonies *> always men relating to m^ 
what other men have related to them 1 How many men between 
God and me? 
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evidences of Christianity (evidences which may be 
compressed within hsif an hour's readingj and yet 
with a complete and unanswerable demonstrationj 
as in the example of Leslie's Short Method with a 
Deist) he terms a " horrible discussion," and talks 
of the immense erudition which it requires ; but he 
iagenuously dispenses with all examination, by de- 
manding higher evidence than the nature of the 
human understanding will admit. To ' believe in 
prophecy he says, " il faudroit trois choses, dont le 
concours est impossible ; savoir, que j'eusse ete tc~ 
jnoin de la prq)hetie, que je fusse temoin de Veve- 
nement, et qu'il me fut demontre que cet ev^nemenf 
tt'a pfi quadrer fortuitement avec la prophetic : car 
fOt elle plus precise, fhis claire, fdus lumineuse qu'uu 
axiome de geometric; puisque la clarte d'une pre- 
diction faite au hazard ii'en rend pas raccomplisse- 
ment impossible, cet accomplissement, quand il a 
lieu, ne prouvc lien a la rigileur, pour celui qui I'a 
predit."* Having thus demanded what he himsell 
ma3^well affirm it is impossible to obtain, his tri- 
umph is unbounded, — '^ Voyes done a quoi se ledui- 

♦ There must be three things, the concurrence of which is im- 
possible ; namely, that I should be a witness oF the prophecy, that I 
should be a witness of the event, and that it should be demon- 
strated to me, that the event could not have coincided with the 
prophecy by chance : for were the prophecy more precise, and 
clear, and luminous, than an axiom of geometry, since the clear- 
ness of a prediction made at hazard does not render its accom; 
plishment impossible, that ' accomplishment when it takes place, 
dops ^ot in strictness, prove any thing- for him who made it. 
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sent TOs pretendues preuves sumalurelles, vos roi 
racles, voe prophcties !"* 

But we have already quoted too largely, and there 
is no end of the absurdities of in^elity ; one reason 
for scepticism; which Rousseau has not brought pro- 
minently forward, ought, however, to be noticed. 
The dread of future punishment, which, as we saw 
in Priestley, contributed to conft-m him in the com- 
fortable views of rational Christianity, has also 
added more than a few to the number of esprits 
forts. Rousseau mentions, that, in reading the au- 
thors of Port Royal, and the Oratoire, he became 
half a Jansenist, and that the terror of hell took 
possession of him ; and if Madame Warren8,*and if 
his c(mfes8(»r, a mild and accommodating Jesuit, had 
not done their best to cpiiet him, " cette effrayante 
doctrine m'efit enfin tout a feit boulevers^.'-f Still, 
in spite of all they could say, the dread of hell pur- 
sued him. He often asked himself, were I to die at 
this moment, shall I be damned ? " selon mes Jan- 
senistes, la chose est indubitaUe :"t however he de- 
termined to bring the question to a test of his own. 
^* Je me dis ; je m'en vais jeter cette pierre contre 
Parbre qui est vis a vis de moi ; si je le touche, signe 
de salut ; si je le manque, signe de damnation."§ 

* See then to what are reduced your pretended supernatural 
proofs, your miracles, your prophecies ! 

t This frightful doctrine would have completely upset me. 

t According* to my Jansenists, the thing is certain. 

§ I said to myself; I will throw this stone at the tree which is be- 
fore me ; if I hit it, it is a sign of saWation ; if I miss it, a sign of 
damnation. 
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Having hit the tree, he says he had ever afterwards 
the assurance of salvation ; though this assurance 
was no doubt much strengthened by the doubts which 
he began to entertain whether there was any salva- 
tion at all, and he soon found more effectual means 
than that of casting stones against trees for quieting 
aU apprehensions from futurity. 

X. When the truth of Christianity has been esta- 
blished by the positive proof pf miracles, prophecy, and 
internal evidence, httle can be added to the immense 
weight of arguments in its favour, yet it is pleasant 
to see such acute examiners as Spinoza, Bayle, Hume, 
Voltaire, Gibbon, and Rousseau, minutely inspect the 
whole structure, and yet not able to detect a single 
flaw. Had Christianity been unttue, its falsehood 
could not have stood the test of such an examination. ' 
It is only doing the natural talents of such men 
justice, to observe, that it was the badness of their 
cause, not th^ want of eminent abilities, if their efforts 
to overturn Christianity were fruitless; and if, instead 
of beiog crowned with success, they tended to advance 
the religion which they opposed. Though not always 
correct, they are always very ingenious reasoners; 
and upon' other subjects, with the single exception of 
reUgion, have not been wanting in bringing additions 
to knowledge. Several writers who were advocating 
the cause of Christianity have endeavoured to depre- 
ciate their abilities ; but they wanted nothing, but a 
sincere beUef in revelation, to have been as eminent 
benefactors to the world, as they were largely endowed 
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with the gifts of FroiUmce. Had Yollftire, tx 
examjde, (mi his varied talents to a right and haOoved 
use> hb name woidd have been had in everlasting 
remeiatauKe, as one who had made error iidieubus 
as wdl as hi^fiil, who had brought home truth to 
every undeistanding, and niio, uniting in a high 
degree, philoBOfihy and common sense, had made the 
most difficult passages of sdenoe amnsmg as weU. as 
piain. Bat they liked not to retain God in their 
knowlei^ and thek fooiie^ heart was darioeiied. 
They gave up die principles of Christianity, and 
co«dd find no ether in tfadr stead. Even their 
infiddity became of a darioer and more hopdess 
character as they giew in years. Zadig, the work 
of Voltaire's youth, is inconqparably superior in* senti- 
ments of natttfal rdigion to Canchde, the production 
of his dd age. The progress in profcnity and irre- 
ligion, which must have taken place in his mind 
between the conqwsition of dieae Wo works, is very 
strikii^. and shows by what an in^wiceptible current 
fnenarebomeform^ardsin their first progressininfiddity 
to that confirmed impiety whodi hates even the name 
of the Deity. The truth of Christianity is proved 
by Uie darkness of the heathen wotU : it is proved 
stiU more by the darkness of infidelity. The Oentile 
phik)eopher8 htid some prindi^es, however erroneous: 
the modem in&iels have no other, principle thui that 
of removing from the truths of Christianity as fiur as 
they can, and they scarcely think themselves safe, 
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while the notioQ, or even the name o£ the Deity fig 
retamed. 

The truth of Christkuiity is proved by the morafe 
of the ancient h^thensr. Practices which thejr re- 
lated without a Uush, are not ereo to be named in 
countries profesdng Cfarii^iGuiity. The truth of 
Christianity is proved also by the morals of unbe- 
lievers. Their pages, even when a higher tone of 
sentiment is assumed, are too frequently stained with 
impurity, whether it is that the loss of higher hopes 
leave men sensual and earthly, or that, distrusting 
the power of mere reasonisig, infidels have attem[^«d 
to corrupt the heart, when they failed to petfiex the 
understanding. Even whexi brdsen with age, or 
worn out with disease, many of these writers spend 
the last dregs of life in corrupting others, and seem to 
cling with fond remembrance to those vices that have 
deserted them, as the ghosts of impure livers were 
supposed, by the ancient moralists, to haunt the 
places, where their bodies were deposited, and to long 
to be reunited to their ancient ccmipanions, through 
whose medium all their pleasures and satisfactions 
had been derived. 

XI. The fiist source of infidelity is the corruption 
of the heart : the w^J^ness of the understanding is 
only the second. The silence which infidels in gene- 
ral observe, respecting the direct and positive proof of 
Christianity, is a sufficient evidence that they are 
aware of its strength. They cannot but know that 
works exist, containing, in a very moderate compass 
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l6o,the easence of the argument for Christkniity, by 
refiiting which, or even by invalidating which, they 
would be held as the oracles of the world. Tet they 
decline the trial, not from any diflMence certainly in 
their own abilities, but ftom a secret, though deep^ 
seated consciousness, that the arguments f<»r Chris- 
tianity are invinciUe. Christians are always ready 
to meet them in the open field, Init they refuse the 
main combat, and betake themselves to a peCty and 
lingering war&re of detail. They shrink from the 
face of the direct evidence of Christianity, and spend 
their time in raising objections to its doctrines. Thus: 
it is evident, that if infidels neglect the proof of Chris- 
tianity, contained in the writings of Paley and other 
standard authors^ it is not that tlie arguments are too 
weak to engage their attention, but that they are too 
strong; and that if they were more easily refiited, 
they would be more firequently studied. It is the 
heart that first forsakes revelation ; the head only 
follows its lead. The purity of Christianity is still 
more opposed to the lives of infidels, than the doc- 
trines of Christianity are to their understandings. 

Xli. The second source of infidelity is the narrow- 
ness of the human understanding, united to the pre- 
sumption' which naturally proceeds from contracted 
views, for the less any oje^nows, the more disposed 
he is to draw bold and sweeping inferences from his 
own narrow field of information. There is a neces- 
sary diflference between the views of the finite, and 
the infinite understanding. " My thoughts are not 
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as your thoughts/' says God. The vision, which at 
a glance takes in the whole o( imm^^^^i and die 
vision which is confined to a mere point, of cowse, 
cannot form the same repres^tation of exi^nce. If 
our narrow and limited mind constitutes itsdf the 
judge of the revelation which God has vouchsafed to 
give us, whether of his own character or of our future 
destiny, error must unavoklably result from aU our 
reasonings and inquiries. Whether we seek to 
modify revdation to Our own com|nehension, with 
rational divines, or reject it altog^her as utterly 
incomprehensiUe, with the philosophic infidel, we 
carry along with us a principle of endless wandering 
from the truth, which will only bewild^ us the more, 
the moredofl^ we reason upon it, and preci[»tfide 
us from tmstake to mistake tUl we lose the last glimmer 
of hght, and reach the confines of utter darkness. 
Infidelity has no facts nor principles to rest upon ; 
like the reveries of ancient philosq>hy, it has nothing 
but a priori reasonings to support it, objections 
drawn from ignorance, and arguments borrowed from 
preconceived opinions and prejudices. But Chris- 
tianity, like inductive philosophy, is estaWished wholly 
upon facts and experience, it appeals to no princi- 
ples but those which are in cveify day operation, and 
it rests upon the same evidence as all the other usefiil 
Imowledge wtiich we posses ; and, if there be any 
difference, it is merely this, that the evidence for 
Christianity has been more strongly objected to. 
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examioed, and proved, than any other evidence wbat- 
soever. 

XIIL The third source of infidelity is the imper 
fisction of our knowledge, which, in ito best estate, is 
progressive, but never full and -perfect It is evidently 
the intention of Providence that society should be 
advancing in knowledge ; that one generation should 
outstrip another, and that mankind are never to rest 
in aqy present attainment, but are ever to be pressing 
forward to some future discovery. Thus the human 
^uUi^ have scope for perpetual activity, and none 
are precluded from exertion by the labours and suc- 
cess of former generations. But it is evident by this 
constitution of the moral world, that no age enjoys' 
exactly the same degree of information as another, 
the system of science which is fitted for one period, 
is unfitted for a succeeding one, and the fcnn of 
knowledge is ever changing, because continually 
expanding. 

This condition of society precludes rdigion from 
giving either a perfect or imperfect dbdoeure of sci- 
ence. A ftdl revelation of science would be unintel- 
ligible to the persons to whom it was immediately 
addressed, and would supersede, as soon as it was 
understood, the natural use of our feculties. An 
imperfect revelation of science could cmly be fitted to 
the circumstances of the generation to which it was 
first communicated, while its partial discoveries would 
a{^>ear like antiquated errors to the succeeding ages, 
which were ascending to higher eminences of truth. 
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'I%us vhile human sdenee is in its nature piK^gre^- 
sive and changing, and revelation is absolute and 
determined ; while the one is intended as the exer- 
cise of our Acuities, and the oth^ as the assistant of 
our weakness, it is necessary that each be kept dis- 
tinct from the other, and that religion should employ 
tW univecBal and permanent language of natural 
appearances, and not the mutable phraseology ot 
sdentific theories. 

Wl^n religion therefore describes the creation^ it 
describes it as it is jnctured to the eye of sense, not 
as it is conceived by the unhanging systems of phi- 
losophy. The expressions of the Bible are thus 
ecpially intdligible to men in every period of Ume, 
provided they do not perplex themselves by endea< 
muring to accommodate the terms (tf scripture to 
their 0wn theories. This difiiwrence however^ be- 
tuP^n science and revelation is perhaps the greatest 
source of infidel objections. While the rude systems 
9i early astronomy were conformable to the appear- 
ance pf the heavens, the language of the Bible and 
of science was nearly the same, but the language 
of Copernicus, which was conformable to the real, 
and not the apparent movement . of the heavens, 
sounded Jbarsh to memy who looked for philosophic 
accuracy, instead of universal ii^Uigibility, as the 
diaraoteristic of the language of divine in^piiation. 
Hence many cMvines opposed the system of Coper- 
xucus, and m^y infid^ adopted it, for the same 
teasoU;^ that it was snipposed to be inimical to the 



Bible. How much zed oa both .sides was expended 
in kUe discussion, while all will now allow, that the 
sun may rise aad set im popular and scriptural lan- 
guage, without any question ai the &ct that he re- 
maio» finr ever in the^ centre of his system ! It is 
greatly to be lamented {hat any pretended defenders 
of Christianity should be ignorant of this popular 
use ci language in the ScripCiire&; it is they who 
gi^ ks venom to the opposition of infidelity. The 
Bible may easily be defended .from the open attacks 
of its enemies, but not so easily from the fiJlacious 
support of its mistaken friends. It would be well 
thai all divines had upon sim^ar subjects the obser- 
vation of Calvin ever present with them : — " Mose9 
populariter scripsit, nos potius respexit quam sidwa.'"' 
Geology, in our times,^faas revived the same dis- 
putes that astronomy excited in former times, .and 
from the -same cause. Geology has discovered new 
worlds upon our earth, as astronomy revealed new 
worlds beyond our euth, and the bounds of time are 
as much enlarged by geology, as the bounds of £f>ace 
wcare by astronomy. Many of the fects of geology 
were brought forward by men who expected by 
them to have overturned the authority of Moses, 
and several writers who came forward, as they would 
h^ve it, in favour of revelation, instead of showing 
that tb^se focts are not inccmipatible with the inspi- 
ration of Genesis, have thought it tho easiest method 

* Moses, wrote in the popular language ; he regarded us rather 
than the stars. 
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boMly to deny them. A l6ver of imih will ym 
neither party. Without ^doubting the &ct8 of geo^ 
logy, he will still lees doubt Uie evidences of Chris- 
tianity. Finding evidence for both, he will admit 
the truth of botli. If they should appear incompa- 
tible with each other, he will attribute that appear- 
ance to the scantiness of his information ; he will 
not rejeet either the one or the other on that account, 
but will earnestly seek, and patiently wait for addi- 
tional information, certain in his own mind that 
truth must ever be harmonious, and at unity with 
itself. In this case, however, the difficulty is not 
great ; the same explanation which served to recon- 
cile the account of Moses with the philosqphy of Co 
pernicus, will equally reconcile it with the discove- 
ries of geolc^y. The first verse of. Genesis which, 
as we have before observed, carries along with it the 
stamp of its own divine or^n, refers to the <mgin€bl 
creation of the heavens and the earth. The second 
verse refers to a subsequent state of diaos and dis- 
order, without marking the interval, or the occur- 
rences which had taken place between that ruined 
state of the earth, and the first creation of the world. 
Thus an interval in time is passed over unnoticed^ 
as an interval in space is disr^Mded in the mention 
*made by Moses of the stars. The new fbriiiation 
of the earth, is alone insisted upon^ and its [nrqiara- 
tion f(x the abode of maih But we may observe in 
the new formation of the present earth, a striking 
analogy to what geology unfolds respecting former 
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worlds, and we see that ot^octions only arise from 
the imperfection of our knowledge, and disappear on 
its progressive advancement, and that the difficulties 
which arise from a narrow view of things are 
changed into arguments and proo&, whenever in- 
foranation becomes more complete, and whenever our 
sutvey is extended upon all sides. 

XIV. While the proofe for Christianity are evei- 
the same, admitting of no change, but oi a perpetual 
addition the objections of infidels are ever varying. 
The first writings against Christianity are totally 
different from those of later authors. The positions 
of Celsus and Porphyry are no longer tenable iii 
our days, while the philosophy a^umed by later 
infidels, and their mode of reasoning, would have 
been treated with contempt by the earlier anti^o- 
nists of Christiarnty ; but it is less surprising that 
infidds should differ from each other, since they dif- 
fer no less from themselves. The opinions which 
they maintain at one moment, they reject the next. 
They extol in one passage the authority of reason, 
and its power to judge in all things that pertain 
either to this world or to the next ; in another sen- 
tence or work, they depreciate its value as much be- 
low its real worth, as they formerly exalted it, and 
pronounce it totally incapable of ever reaching the 
sure discovery of truth. Sometimes they plead with 
apparent zeal for the being of a GUxl, and contend 
that his existence is so clearly discernible, that a 
man must be deprived of reason, if he does not dis- 
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cera the legible traces of a Deity in the works of 
creation ; shortly afterwards they are in utter doubt 
and darkness, unable to pronounce whether a Deity 
exists or not ; then they are equally confident on 
the opposite side, that the notion of a Deity is a 
mere chimera, for which no resemblance exists in 
the reality of things. Now, they contend for the 
eternal and unchangeable obligations of morality, 
and now they maintain that morality is only a use- 
ful fiction, invented for the benefit of society, and 
lias no other existence than what it derives from 
human institutions and laws. In short, infidelity 
is like the region of the shadow of death described 
by Job, " Even a land of darkness and the shadow 
of death, a land of darkness as darkness itself, and 
of the shadow of death, and where the light is a? 
darkness." 

Infidelity is only constant to one principle, the 
enjoyment of the present time undisturbed by the 
future ; for, as the Arabian Caliph expressed it, 

"How happy we live if a shadow would last ;" 

or, as Diderot hag expressed it less poetically, but 
not less naturally, " On seroit assez bien dans ce 
monde, si Ton n'avoit rien k craindre dans Fautre." * 
Christianity never changesi but has adduced the 
same evidence from Origen to Paley; That evidence 
never varies, though it continually increases, ^.nd it 

♦ We should be happy enough in this world, if we had nothing" to 
fear in ihe pthci*. 
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presents the same &ct8 and evidences to all succeed- 
ing inquirers, though, with a conviction that is ever 
deepening, and with a variety Uiat is receiving con- 
tinual additions. 

XV. If the evidences for Christianity are so varied 
and excellent, they are not without their obligations 
to the ingenuity of infidel writers. In &ct, Sc^cs 
have done much more to support Christianity, than 
infidelity. Their arguments in favour of their own 
side of the question, are soon c£ist away and forgotten ; 
but the works they call forth in answer to their attacks 
upon religion, remain long after the temporary con- 
troversy which gave them birth, and continue to 
minister to the edificaUon of Christians, who may 
never have heard of the opponents to whom they 
were indebted for so clear* a display of divine truth. 
Thus, in the scheme of divine government, evil is 
fleeting, but good is permanent : errors are ever 
arising and falling in endless succession, but the 
truths which are opposed to these errors, shine with 
endless and undecaying lustre, like the lights of Hea- 
ven, when the clouds that for a moment obscure them 
are broken, and altogether dissolved. All the best works 
on Christianity are owing to the attacks of infidels ; we 
are indebted to Celsus for the defence of Origen, and 
to the prevalent infidelity of the day for the immortal 
work of Paley. 

XYI. The general to^e of thinking of the present 
day is favourable to infideUty. We have abundance 
of superficial and sensible reasoners, men who have 
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fi^ enough to believe all that they see ; philosophers 
who are indeed of the earth, earthy. The metaphy- 
sics of Germany, as we have befcnre observed, tend to 
Pantheism, but the metaphysics of most in France, 
and of many in England, lead directly to Moteriafism 
axki Atheism. No long and learned train of reason- 
ing in either of these countries is permitted ; every 
argument that would make any impression on the 
puUic mind, must be brief and ]popular, and notlung 
is attended to but that compendious philosophy, which 
proves that nothing caii be kno¥m except what comes 
widiin the comprehension of the meanest capacity. 
While this state of things Is fevouraUe for the rejec- 
tit>n of religious truth at home, phHosophic Athdsm 
and Pantheism reign triumphant in many parts of 
the continent, and hold united empire with Popery, 
sometimes receiving converts from it, and at other 
times restoring its cUsciples to the dominion of blind 
credulity. But Pqiery and other sects can scarcely 
withstand the torrent of mod^n innovation, and 
whatever superstition loses, infidelity gains. 

Thus matters go on prosperously for the cause of 
incredulity, which receives accessions by all changes 
of the public mind, and by every increase of seci!llar 
knowledge. Not that infidelity may ever have so 
brilliant a period again, as when Voltaire, Hume, and 
Rousseau were all flourishing at once in the fiill 
vigour of their faculties; and when shallow, though 
crowned hestds, were among their disciples, not clear 
enough sighted to discern that' the best fnend of 
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tyranny, is euperstkibik Ner ^m tho0e fptdden dijn 
likdy to be restored, v^ien tlM (Mrogreas <rf inftdetily 
was 60 rapid, that they counted their converts not by 
incHtidiials, but by states and nations. The French 
revolution has given a Might tothis too forward 
spring, and matters must proceed more leisuidy for 
the future, infidelity too, instead of having g^nkis 
6x its patron and advocate, no longer confi^rs distmc- 
tions, or feeds vanity. Its mo^^ ardent and conspi- 
cuous defenders and zealots are now amongst the 
lowest and most illiterate of the rabble. Still it has 
the great body of modem literature on the continent 
in ks fevour, and it has few of^ponents save those who 
^re blinded by Popery^ or disabled by rational theo- 
logy .^ And while superstitition is fevourable to exist 
ingabuses, innovation, as a natural consequence, must 
be the friend and ally of infiddity. Every ardent, 
and many benevolent friends, are enlisted on the side 
of a false philosophy, and when a new struggle fer 
freedom commences upon the continent, it is to be 
feared that most of the patriots wiU look upon every 
form of Christianity that deserves the name, as 
opposed to the cause in which they are engaged, and 
as inimical to the welfere of the human race. 

XVII. If infidelity increases, we need not doubt 
that genuine religion will increase also. There is a 
very needless alarm about infidelity ; it is merely the 
wind which separates and blows away the chaff. 
Infidelity has ever been a pioneer to true religion 
The growing scepticism of the ancient Pagans was 
21 
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ooe of the gveat cmibob, as fiur as naUiral means are 
concerned, ot tiie rapid piogress of primkive Chris- 
tiaoitjr. The Boeplkiam that widely prevailed 
throoghout the countries under the thraldom of 
popery, immediately previous to the Reformatiim, 
was the precursor of the glmous change, when mep; 
at the preaching of Luther, were turned £rom dark- 
ness into tight?, and received the everlasting gospel, 
instead of the lying legends of a dav^h supersti- 
tion. The prevalence of infidel opinions preceded 
the revival of true rriigixm, both in England during 
the course of the eighteenth century, and also the 
mcNTe partial revival upon the .Continent in our own 

I timeii. And in all cases scepticism will be found 
doing the same good offices in religious oreeds, as' in 

; phih)eqihical systems, detecting every flaw, swe^ing 
down whatever has no foundation^ and preparing a 
large and vacant space for erecting the solid and ever 

' duraUe edifice of truth. 
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PRESENT STATE OF ERRORS. 

I. Old Errors yielding to Scepticism or Christianity. 

II. New Errors insignificant. 

ni. Minute Sects and Differences. 

IV. Superficial Turn of Mind. 

V. Systems discarded ; yet the Scriptures little st\i 

died. 

VI. Unscriptural Experience and Comfort. 

VII. Unscriptural View of the Divine Law. 
Vni. Unscriptural View of the Gospel. 

IX. Unscriptural View of the Kingdom of Heaven. 

X. Study of the ViThoIe of Scripture. 

XI. Clear and Full Preaching of the Gospel. 

XII. Avoiding Novelty, and Uniting with all 
Good Men. 

Xin. The Spirit of Light and Love poured out 
from on High. 
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I. An inevitable; clmi^e is coming over the wcnrkl- 
New powers are brought into existence. Whatevei* 
is old and established is of itself ahready worn out, 
and will have little strength to contend with the 
recent and hostile energies, which it must speedily 
encounter. Old opinions are already beginning to 
give way, not in this or that country alone, but all 
over the world. Even the Hindoos and the Chinese 
have their infidels and their radicals. The sceptical; 
writings of the French have already been translated 
into many languages ; and if a new revcdution were 
to break out in the heart of Europe, there would be 
less difficulty in spreading its principles far and wide, 
than there wisis when the French made some attempts 
to gain proselytes to their politics and philoeophy, in 
distant nations. P(d}rtheism, which once ovecspreai} 
the 'whole earth, except the land of Judea, ig xnu^ 
curtailed, in its extent notwithstanding its revival in • 
Popery ; and the igtiorance upon winch it i^ founded, 
21* 
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is every day lessened. Pantheism may keep it^ 
fooling for a time in Germany or Persia, and may 
even gain a number of votaries who are forsaking 
Polytheism ; iui it, too, must yield to the current of 
modern discovery, and to the attacks of that cease 
less inquiry, which will wear away all systems which 
are not founded upon the basis of truth. 

The scepticism of Hume is as applicable to the 
philosophy of Kant, as to the philosophy of Locke ; 
and the term of Phenomenism, ^characterizes the 
transcendentcd Idealism of the Germans, as well as 
the systems founded upon sensible ideas amongst the 
English. It is in vain that Kant and others have 
attempted to prove the existence (rf a Deity, of an 
external world, or of the world itself. Ex nihilo nihil ;* 
from ideas nothing but ideas can proceed. Nothing 
can have any resemblance to a thought but a 
thought. 

Amongst the Sufis more become infidels than 
remain confirmed Pantheists. They imbibe enough 
of the mystical doctrine heartily to despise all posi- 
tive teUgion, but not enough to furnish them witli 
any fixed principles or consistent beUef, 

Every improvement that takes place, ev6ry disco- 
very in art and nature, has a tendency- to disturb 
ancient opiniims, which were founded upon previous 
ignorance or eiTor,^nd which have no other support 
Aan the darkness and credulity of the mind. Thus, 

* From nothing, nothiag-. 
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all \Mng8 are fiivourable for the spread of infidelity ; 
and, if so, for Christianity also, for infidelity has no 
substanpe or vitality in itself ; and Christianity is the 
only system which can be established on its ruins. 
Thus, whatever is gained for knowledge is gained 
for Christianity. . Whatever ac9elerates or &cilitates 
the intercourse of mankind, is preparing new and 
easier openings for the diffusion of the Gospel. Chris- 
tianity must gain by every event, and be ultimately 
established by every change* 

II. There are only four greal errora in religion. 
The first i^ the religion of the senses and the imagi- 
nation, or Polytheism and Popery. The second it^ 
the religion of sense, imagination, and reason, com- 
bined; o€ Pantheism, with Mysticism; or Pantheism 
Christianized. The third is the contracting revela- 
tion to our narrow faculties, or rational Christianity. 
And the fourth error is the rejecting Christianity alto- 
gether as contrary to our natural imderstanding, or 
Infidelity. The last error is swallowing up the three 
first ; but of all these errors it has least subsistence 
in itself, and is continucdly wasting itself away. 

All other err(»rs are insignificant when compared 
with these. Other heresies are but the peculiarities 
of individuals,, which have only a partial extent, and 
a Umited duration. These errors, on the contrary, 
belong to the humw mind, reappear in every age 
imd country ; and though they have enrolled in their 
suj^port very distingviisbed names in literature and 
science, are less indebted to any individual aid, than 
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to those p^rmaxienl weaknesses and propensities of 
man's darkened understanding which, originally pro- 
duced them. 

All the minor sects owe their birth to persons o{ 
very inferior talents, and at the same time do not 
take equally deep hold of the mind itself. .They may 
create a tempprary interest and a local alarm. They 
are lamentable on account of the injury they may 
inflict upon individuals, but they are of no more con- 
sequence in retarding the progress of Chiistianity, 
than the loss of one or two out-posts would be in 
deciding the fate of a campaign. Many of these 
heresies are but the errors of a few wrong-beaded 
individuals, and are chiefly brought into notice by 
the vehement outcry that is raised against them. 

III. These heresies are frequently exaggerated, 
not only in their importance and magnitude, but also 
in their numbers. Lists of these are handed about 
by the Papists, as irrefragable proofs of the evils pro- 
duced by the indiscriminate reading of the Scriptures, 
and by making the Bible the sole authority in reli- 
gious controversy. But these heresies have no more 
connexion with the Scriptures,, than Popery itself 
has. They have altogether their rise from the folly, 
the narrow-mindedness, and the party-spirit of men ; 
and the study of the Scriptures, instead of being the 
occasion of these disputes, i& their only cure. 

The list of heresies, filled as it is with barbarous 
^k^ominationB and nnintelligible distinctions, has in- 
indeed a forinidaUe aspect. Each of the sects is 
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unimportant in itself ; bfat they make up in numbers 
for the want of weight. Yet when examined, these 
numbers appear of less consequence. Many of these 
sects have no existence but on paper ; they are merely 
various names fw the same denomination, and others 
are founded entirely upcm misconception. 

Others of these sects are the offspring of the reve 
ries of some deranged persons, of good natural talents, 
it may be, ahd of pious character, but who have mis- 
taken the deep impressions of religion upon a disor- 
dered imagination, for new discoveries of divine truth, 
or a deeper insight into the sacred writings. While 
the earnestness and the depth of their conviction has 
procured them a few disciples, who contrasted their 
zeal with the indifference of many around them, 
and felt that any ofnnion maintained with sincerity 
upon the solemn subject of eternity, was wiser than 
no opinion at all. Still, the folly of minutely charac- 
terizing these, would be as great as that of keeping 
a regular register of the sayings and tenets of Bedlatn, 
and arranging its inmates with a scrupulous classifi- 
cation of their respective opinions and systems. 

Many of these heresies consist merely in the exag 
geration of some particular tnith. No positive error 
brought forward, but many great and useful truths 
are neglected, and the whole system of belief is out 
of proportion ; still, this b no farther heresy than 
whwt inevitably proceeds fix)m an imperfect acquaint- 
ance with the truth. 
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A very great number of these [nrpteQded heresies 
consist in diflfereoces too minute to be preccmceived 
by the naked eye, and can be seen only through the 
microscope of Sectarianism. That they do differ 
from other Christians is but too evident ; but why 
they differ, would require the subtle genius of Thomas 
Aquinas satisfactorily to account for. Let but the 
Holy Spirit breathe upon our souls, and the Sun of 
Righteousness ajise without a cloud, and all these 
differences will disappear m speedily as the morning 
mists. 

IV. Many of the present dispute8,^and peculiarities 
in religion, arise from the turn of the public mind; 
more than ever averse to severe thought or patient 
examination. Man has been defined a thinking 
animal ; but real and severe thought is not common 
in any age of the world. The public mind, however, 
is more capable of following a train of thoughts at 
oiie time than another. At present a variety of pur- 
suits distract the attention from steadily fixing on 
any one. A variety of popular publications, written 
with little talent or power, produce no spirit-stirring 
effect upon the /reader ; the languid curiosity is easily 
gratified, and information, such as it is, is presented 
almost befcnre it is required, and passes fit>m the eye 
or ear to the tcmgue, widiout rousing the understand- 
ing from its slumber. In education, all difficulties 
are purposely removed, as if difficulty w«re not neces- 
sary for exertion, and exertion for strength 3 and the 
maxim of the heathen moralist is forgotten, that the 
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^ods sell all thiags, and that labour is the price which 
they demand. 

It may easily be Buppoeed, that the religipus wodd 
partake of the character of the age in which they 
live, and labour, under greater disadvantages^ for 
they have the sam^ temptations td a frivolous turn of 
mind, with the additional listlessness of not having 
the same variety of pursuits sufid objects. Theii* 
chief reading consists in a number of ephemeral 
publications, whose only excellence very frequently 
consists in their piety ; all whose sa3rings have long 
been said before, and where an <»iginal thought 
would be as beautiful and unexpected as a pellucid 
la!ke among the dry and barren sands of Arabia. It 
is not surprising that the minds which are nourished 
by such writings, should have little taste or appetite 
for perusing the Scriptures, and should feel them- 
selves bewildered in the midst of one of Paul's 
epistles, with the magnificent bursts of his imagina- 
tion, and the fervid and consecutive energy of his 
arguments. 

V. While artificial systems of theology are generally 
disused, the Scriptures are rather studied in detached 
parts, than as a whole. The present age exults in 
its freedom from the trammels of ancient authority^ 
but is more quick-sighted to discover the blemishes 
than the excellencies of its predecessors. The sys- 
tems of artificial thecdogy have their uses as well as 
their disadvantages ; they indeed exaggerated and 
displaced several scriptural truths, and gave to others 
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a speculative air rather tfaui tlntr trae and practical 
bearing, but they had a great superiority over the 
partial induction not unfrvqueut in our time, which 
selects passages here and there out of Scripture, and 
accommodates them to its own pleasure, instead of 
submitting to be guided, by the whole scope of Scrip- 
ture. On the contrary, the artificial systems excel- 
led in fullness ; it was not a portion, but the whole 
of Scriptui*e, that they brought into their methqd; 
and every doctrine had a place in their arrangement^ 
though these doctrines might have been more sim- 
ply and scripturally expressed, and have observed 
more exactly the natujral order of the Bible. The 
only advantage of giving up these ancient bodies 
of divinity is, that they should make way for the 
study of the Scriptures as a whole, and that we 
should drink the waters of life more freshly from 
their fountain. But they had better have been re- 
tained, if nothing was to succeed them, but the de- 
tached and scattered study of the Scriptures in detail, 
and the collection of a few picked and favourite texts 
to support some particular dogma. The great dan- 
ger now isj that many truths should be omitted, and 
that one or two tqpics, should be insisted on in the 
forgetfulness of all the rest ; and that to occupy the 
blank thus occasioned, these few topics should be 
stretched far beyond their just dimensions ; as in the 
old maps of Africa, the names of a few indgnificant 
tribes on th^ coast were made the denominations of 
mighty empires, and concealed the map maker's ig- 
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norance of that unknown cotitinent, by stretching 
far beyond their proper bounds into the interior of 
the country. These however are the evils of a 
state of transition. In the great change which has 
taken place, the old authority is discarded, before the 
new authority is properly recognised. It is neces- 
sary to have some system. The law of continuity 
prevails every where, and if in throwing off the ar- 
tificial systems of theology we do not foUow the na- 
tural system of the Scriptures, we shall unawares 
follow a system of our own, and that in all proba- 
biUty a very pitiful one. 

VI. The Scriptures are the guide of Ufe. At 
whatever point we depart from them, we fell into 
some diversity of error. Even those who are most 
occupied about religion; who are seeking for its 
comforts, and who know that it is the great olject 
here below ; yet if their eye be not kept steadily all 
the while upon the Scriptures, are very apt to make 
to themselves, in part at least, a religion of their own. 
There are many passages in the hves of decidedly 
pi6us peq)le, which are lauded by their biographers, 
and viewed with complacency by themselves, which 
yet receive Uttle countenance from the Bible; frames 
and feelings which have more connexion with the 
body than with the mind ] enjoyments and depres- 
sions, advancements and obstacles, which have more 
reference to peculiar opinions and imaginary excel- 
lence, than to the imchangeable nature of divine 
truth, or conformity to the character of divine holi 
22 
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ness. We must repeat that it is corafort, and not 
truth, which many regard, and that feeling is |too 
frequently mistaken for belief. The deep and varied 
experience of many, upbn which, even were it ac- 
cording to the Scriptures, they lay an undue stress, 
proceeds riot from their knowledge of the truth, 
but from their ignorance of it. It is the dimness, 
and not the clearness of their notions, which so pow- 
erfiilly affects their minds. In their experience there 
is indeed much that is excellent, but the mistake 
consists in supposing that all of it is excellent, and 
in not bringing it continually to the test of Scrip- 
ture, and comparing it with what was experienced 
by holy men of old. In experimental religion the 
Bible is our .6nly sure rule, and the examples there 
recorded our only safe models. Following in the 
foot-prints of the Apostles and prophets, we shall 
never wander from the way, nor have occasion to 
retrace our steps, but every advance we make will 
be along the highway to the heavenly city. 

TIL It is by the teaching of the Holy Spirit that 
we alone are convinced of the infinite purity of the 
divine law, and of the exceeding sinfrdness of sin. 
Those who have been trusting to their own works, 
and seeking for salvation by the deeds of the law, 
when convinced of the sin adhering to all their ef- 
forts, and when looking to the Saviour, who alone 
can fulfil the law in its infinite extent, have natural-, 
ly and justly a great abhorrence of legaUty, but this 
abhorrence should rest on scripturcd grounds. It is 
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the excellence, and not the defects, of the law, and 
our own fallen nature, which render it impossible for 
us to be saved by l^al works. The law in itself is 
good-— infinitely good. A legal spirit consists not in 
thinking too high of the law, but too low of it, and 
in supposing that it can be fulfilled by fallen and cor- 
rupt natures ; but the Antinomian attributes his 
owri deficiencies to the divine law, and thinks* he 
manifests his absence of a legal spirit most when he 
depreciates that transcript of the will of God. He 
thinks that Christ came to destroy the law, where- 
as Christ came to fulfil it. The law of God is 
eternal, because it is the expression of his eternal 
will. Plain and simple as this truth is, it is mis- 
understood by many, who jdace the gospel in op- 
position to the law, not seeing that the opposiQon 
lies only between faith and works, between working 
for our own salvation, and believing m a wcHrk al- 
reiidy finished. 

The number of decided Antinomians who make 
an open profession of their doctrine may be but few ; 
but the spirit of Antinomianism is not confined to 
such nanow limits. It is much easier to convince 
men of the danger of'«n, than of the guilt of sin, 
and there is a vague way of preaching the gospel, 
which tends to encourage that imperfect view of it, 
which considers Christ as a Saviour rather from the ' 
penalty of sin, than firom its power. The gospel 
consists of two parts, repentance towards God, as well 
as faith in the Lord Jesus. To believe in Christ as a 
Saviour^ we must imderstand in some degree in 
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what salvation consists. We must be taught by the 
Holy Spirit, and discern by that teaching the infi- 
lUte purity of the divine character and the divine 
law. In that view consists repentance, or the change 
of the mind in the awaken^ sinner, wheta he sees 
that be has forsaken the fountain of living waters, 
in Older to hew out cisterns to himself that can hold 
no water, and when he perc^ves that his ptirsmt 
of happiness, without taking God into his account, 
is but a treasuring up of wrath against the day of 
wrath. Convinced now of his own folly and guilt, 
and seeing but one way of escape from the terrors of 
divine justice, he ceases from his own works, that he 
may trust iti the one finish^ work, and in the ever- 
lasting righteousness of tb^ divine Saviour. Thus 
conviction both of the guilt and dajagerof sin is the 
first step of salvation, and the first operation of the 
Divine Spirit, Where there is only a conviction of 
the danger of sin, we need not be surprised that the 
apparent conversion is but slight and temporary, and, 
when the momentary alarm has subsided^ that we 
heboid the sinner again careless and secure^ confi- 
dently erecting his frail edifice upon the sand, and 
dreaming that he is building for eternity. 

Yni. As a vague representation of the divine 
choract^ and the divine law gives rise to Antino- 
mianism^ so a conftised view of the gospel gives 
rise to many wscriptural errors respecting the en- 
trance of the way of life. The Gospd, as it comes 
pure from the mouth of God, is most remarkable for • 
its diviae simplicity. Its whole tenor co^8i8^s in ihp 
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command "believe andftve." And if it be asked, 
what is it that we must believe ? the answer is short 
and plain. Believe that " God so loved the world, 
that he gave his only begotten Son, that whosoever 
believeth in him should not perish but have everlast- 
ing life." This however is too simple a salvation 
for the taste of men, they are always tempt«d either 
to add to it, or to refine upon it. The gospel is in- 
finitely firee. But it is not free enough in the opinion 
of some, and it is too free in the opinion of others. 
The last seek to guard and fence the divine decla- 
rations lest they should mislead the unwary, and, 
instead of the simple trust and b^ef in the gospel, - 
gives us subtle distinctions and varieties of faith, that 
savour more of the ingenuity of casuistry, than of the 
truth of Scripture. The first, who refine upon the sim- 
plicity of the gospel, inform us, that it is a mistake to 
think that we can be saved by believing the gospel. 
No, we can only be saved by the gospel believed. 
Such are the follies into which men run who pro- 
claim themselves the only true disciples of the 'Sa- 
viour, who think they are the p^ple, and that wis- 
dom shall die with them, and who yet. look with 
more abhorrence on a blood pudding than on the Sa- 
bellian heresy, and consider the desecration of the 
Lord's day a noble confession of Christian faith,, and 
freedom, and a testimony to the truth worthy of the 
primitive martyrs. Others maintain, that we are 
all pardoned ; but that if we da not believe in this 
universal pardon, for which there is no other evi 
22* ^ ' " 
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dence than two or three mis-translntions of Scrips 
ture, we shall be eternally punished, as well as ever- 
lastingly pardoned. The individuals, wlto hold 
these and other pernicious doctrines, were more 
likely, a few years ago, to be extensively useAd tha^ 
almost any other individuals. Let him that thinketh 
he standeth, take heed lest he M ; and let all who 
hitve the interests of religion and humanity at heart, 
be earnest in their prayers, that all Christians, and 
that young converts especially, may be preserved 
from the many errors which so easily beset them, 
and that the Divine Spirit may bring back again into 
the truth the individuals above alluded to, that they 
may be deUvered from the snare into which they 
have Men, and then few will be better able to refute^. 
and none will be more eager to deplore, th^ owti 
hurtful h^esies than themselves. 

IX. Unsmptural views of Christ's kingd(»n are 
very natural to the mind of man, and have, there- 
fore, in all ages, been very common. The emf»re of 
the* Saviour is an anomaly in the world ; it is sup- 
ported, not by might or power, but by the Divine 
Spirit. It is not evident to the senses of the natural 
man ; it must be spiritually discerned. Except a man 
be bora again, he cannot even see the kingdom of 
God. The Jews had no other conception of the 
Messiah^s kingdom than that of his reigning in great 
power and majesty visibly upon earth. The Apostles 
were of the same mind before the Spirit was poured 
out upon them, and looked for the visiUe reign of 
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the Saviour, reskBng and ruling upon the earth, and 
expected that they themselyes should be exalted with 
him here below, and that the saints should enjoy 
pre-eminence, and exercise lordship over the nations. 
Many were the intimations they received that Christ's 
kingdom was not of this world. But they understood 
them not till they were taught from above. 

The same earthliness of mind reviv^ the same 
doctrines amongst the Millennarians, who dreamt ot 
an earthly paradise during a thousand years, in 
which their reanimated bodies should enjoy, in inno- 
cence, all earthly sati^atctions and delights, instead of 
the glories of heaven. But while these were dream- 
ing of an empire still future, the Papists seized on 
the present enjoyment of it, and reigned as kings 
and priests over the earth, not with the Saviour, but 
in direct ojqpdsition to his saints and his cause. Since 
the Reformation, the notion of the saints, smiting 
the ungodly, and taking possession of the earth, has 
always had its advocates from the Anabaptists down- 
wards; and, above all, in times of civil changes, as 
when Tenner, with his small, but determined band, 
proclaimed the fifth monarchy, fiU^ the whole of 
LKHidon with alarm, and fought with a courage 
which has never been surpassed, and scarcely ever 
equalled, except by some frumtic warriors among the 
early Moslems. 

But our Saviour's kingdom is to be established by 
no other sword but the sword of the Spirit. It comes 
pot with outward observation, but with inward 
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power. Ghrist's sceptre is a sceptre of righteousness, 
of truth, and persuasion ; not a rod of £)rce and co- 
ercion, except towards liis enemies. His enemies 
must indeed perish, but they shall perish like the 
hosts of Midian, by each other's hands. As the time 
draws near when our Saviour is coming to destroy 
Babylon, we are forewarned, that many will cry, Lo 
here, and lo there, expecting a bodily appearance and 
a local display of power. We know how the predic- 
tion of the coming of the Saviour to judge Jerusalem 
was accomplished ; and therefore we know in what 
his coming will consist, to judge Babylon. The same 
imagery is employed in describing both, a.hd both 
will have a similar fulfilment. 

Many are the wild and incoherent dreams respect- 
ing events still future. This is to be attributed in 
part to the long and culpable neglect of the prophetic 
writings. The blind, when their eyes are first opened, 
see men as it were trees walking. This is partly 
owing to their betaking themselves to the Scriptures 
in the same spirit in which men had recourse of old 
to the soothsayers and astrologers, not to learii what 
the will of God is with respect to themselves, but to 
indulge a vain . and irreligious curiosity concerning 
things to come. 

The personal r^ign of Christ upon earth rests upon 
no evidence. The mistake consists in understanding 
many portions literally, of a work that must be uni- 
versally allowed to be figurative 5 and much more 
might have been said for the personal appearance of 
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Christ at the destructioti of Jerusalem, tfaaa at the 
destruction of Babylofi. There are fewer texts in 
favour of the latter, than of the fcnrmer ; and the 
example of the former proves that we are to under- 
stand these texts figuratively and t3rpically, of the 
great advent of our Saviour, when, having completed 
his work of mediation and intercession in the pre- 
sence of the Father, and filled up the number of the 
elect, he shall come to pass sentence on the angels 
who kept not their first estate, and upon men who 
obeyed not the Gospel. 

But the dream of Christ's personal reign on earth 
proceeds upon a complete ignorance of what Christ's 
kingdom consists in, and of what his offices are. The 
kinordom of Christ is within us, not wiUiout us; and 
it is within us that he reigns, visible to the eye of 
ftith, and not of sense. He b^ins to reign within 
us when we submit to him : and he reigns com- 
pletely in each individual as soon as every' thought 
is brought under subjection to his law. When the 
Bible becomes the rule of life, and the Holy Spirit 
the guide of life, then is the reign of Christ universal, 
and the glory of the Millennium begun. The Mil- 
lennium, therefore, consists in the universal difiusion 
of the Divine Spirit. But the Divine Spirit is given 
so abundantly, because Christ is exalted at the right 
hand of God to give gifts to men ; and, above all, 
the gift of his Spirit purchased by his blood. The 
right hand of God is, therefore, the place where the 
Saviour remains during the Millepnium, pouring out 
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his Spirit upon all fleshy and realizing to the utmost 
the prediction of the latter days. The right hand of 
God is the place from which Christ, as the prophet 
and teacher of bis people, sends forth his Spirit to 
teach them, and to make his word effectual to their 
souls. At the right hand of God, Christ, as priest in 
the heavenly temple, presents for ever his sacrifice, 
and foreverintercedes for his people. At the righthand 
of God, Christ sits as a King, not of this earth alone, 
but of all worlds ; and from the seat cff universal 
sovereignty orer the creation, administers and orders 
the affairs of the infinite inheritance he has obtained. 
Therefore he must sit at the right hand of God till 
his enemies are made his footstool. Now, the last 
enemy that is to be subdued is death, and death 
shall be swallowed up in victory only then, wh^i, 
4it the appearing of Christ to judge the world, both 
it, and Hades shall be cast into the lake of fire. 

X. All errors in religion proceed from trusting to 
our own understanding, and all the usefrd truths we 
possess, are drawn from the fountain of sacred truth, 
the lively oracles of God. Hence the continual 
necessity of having recourse to the law and to the 
testimony, and of studying the Scriptures as we 
would any other book, as a whole, not taking little 
detached portions out of them, and putting our own 
constructions upon these separated fragments. The 
general scope of Scripture, and the consecutiveness of 
inspired argument, will preserve us from many errors 
into which we might oUierwise easily dide. If we 
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mistake the meamng^ of one passage, we shall be set 
right by that which follows it : we shaU have line 
upon Une, precept upon precept — here a little and 
there a Uttle; and though human weakness may 
mistake one or two passages, nothing but wilful and 
systematic perversion can misinterpret them all. In 
the Bible we have, the continual unfolding of the 
sam^ eternal plan; and we may trace the divine 
purposes from the dawn of their manifestation to 
their dear and unclouded display. We have truths 
placed in every variety of Hght, and eicamjdes imder 
every diversity of ciicumstances. * 

It is a great mistake to think that any part of 
divine truth should be omitted. These passages 
which are supposed to be the darkest, are made suf- 
ficiently clear in their general design by judicious 
interpreters. But even if theii bearing towards the 
persons and events to which they chiefly refer, were 
not clearly discerned, their jMBctical bearing towards 
\is is never doubtful. The particular events to which 
prophecy refers may require an interpreter ; but the 
moral lessons which it inculcates, and the view of the 
divine character which it exhibits, require none. An 
humble and patient study of prophecy, attended with 
much prayer, not neglecting the best human help, 
would not only be beneficial to the Christian himself, 
but would check the rise of many of those pernicious 
errors and extravagant fencies, which, upon this 
subject especially, from time to time, infest the 
Church of Christ. 
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XL Great k the power of the Christian ministry, 
if rightly uded, in all things that pertain to life and 
godliness, and not least in repressing the growth erf' 
heresies. Ministers have but to ask for the [urayers 
of the believing part of their congregation, and surely 
they will have them ; and if they have them^ they 
will have the large aid of the Divine Spirit alsa Ac- 
companied with a' divine energy, the word of God is 
made widely effectual to the conversion of sinners, 
and opens its inexhaustible treasury for the supply 
of the wants of all beUevers. The great aim of the 
Christian teadier is, to make his scholars acquainted 
with the general scope, of the whole Bible, and to 
make them intelligent readers of it at home. This 
se^ns the essential part of Christian instiucticm: 
whatever, can be added to this is highly desirable, 
though not so imperatively necessary; and the 
minute explanation and enforc^oaent of particular 
passages will be most advantageous to those who are 
aheady furnished with a general comfH-ehension of 
the Scriptures. 

There is one tem^iytation which besets those who 
have often and clearly preached the Gospel ; a wea- 
riness of repeating the same truth, day after day, and 
year after year, and frequently too with little visil;>le 
effect. They think if they could vary their discourses 
they would make more impression upon their hear- 
ers ; and accordingly the Gospd is thrown into the 
back ground, and in some discourses altogether 
omitted. The resolution of the Apostle is a necessary 
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oike, for all who have to qpeak to pmshing sumers ; 
to know nothing but Jesus Christ and him crucified. 
The mc^e variety with the Gospel, and the less va 
riety without it, the better. There is no theme 
throughout the whole of existence, where Christ, the 
Creator of all wcnrlds, and the Redeemer of our lost 
race, may not with propriety hdd a conspicuous 
place. 

Another error, still more hurtful and objectionaUe, 
consists in layipg aside a doctrine for a time, which 
happens to be peculiarly patroni29ed by some who are 
esteemed heretical. The very contrary is no doubt 
the course which good sense would recommend, the 
more a doctrine is perverted, the more need it has of 
being frequently placed in its proper light If the 
freeness of the Gospel be exaggerated, and fdaced in 
an absurd point of view, the mcure need there is, that 
the infinite fi[eeness of the Gospel should be clearly 
and scripturally maintained. If a spurious assurance 
of faith is gaining ground, the more necessary it is 
to point out on what grounds scriptural assurance is 
founded. 

XII. One great origin of heresies is the pretension 
to novelty. Now, it is impossiUe that there can be 
any thing new in the essentials of religion. Whoso 
ever is saved, is saved by believing the same fimda- 
mental truths, firom the days of the Apostles, to th(^ 
end of the world. The only place where novelty can 
be admitted is in the illustration, or application, of 
these truths ; for, as these truths are facts relating U) 
23 
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the divine goremment, th^are as boundless ai^^I 
endless in their infloence as space' and reteimity; ih&y 
are possessed of infinkie tamty, and attwir ^ endiess 
discovery. 

Since the truths tqr which each beiisver is saved 
are for ever the etoie, this identity of rehgious vjews 
dissuades us from cheridiing any peculiar notions of 
our own, and urges us to maintain the same leading 
doctrines; and to hold fast the form of sound words 
which are commcNK to all good meq^ whether alive or 
dead, whether intimately connected with us, or re- 
moved far from us in all other views and sentiments^ 
except those which relate to eternal life. 

Our belief i&, indeed, not to rest upon the opinions 
of fallible men, but upai the sure word of God. Yet, 
in casting off human authority, a great and absurd 
mistake is too frequently made. An independent 
seeker after truth judges lightly that all men are fal- 
Uble. Unfortunately, without perceiving it, he makes 
an exception in frtvour of himself. He thinks hi^^ 
opinicyoB must be right, because he took them wholly 
from the Bible ; and because he despises all human 
authority, he forgets that there is the same cause for 
hia seeing the truths of the Bible through a discoloured 
mediumj as lor other men; his understanding is 
naturally as dark, and his heart as corrupt, as that 
of the diYmes and commentators whose interpretation 
he rejects. One great use of consulting commentators 
is this, that all minds are liable to error, but not equally 
t<3 the same errors. Thus, the ray of truth is refracted 
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as it eaters throoghttbedudcy iXNidiam oCtbe miod of 
mem ; but difierant minda ham diibreot refractive 
pow^» : wa cau so adpist Uuhb mio oouiiiervail Uie 
delHster of o»r' owa peoaUar viston, and beboU cor- 
redly the distiiiit ol^ects whkh revdatioii discovers, 
and form a correct outline of the remote, thoogfa 
rapidly approaching reaUties of eternity. 

XIIL But to unite with all good men^ we must 
join with them in heart as well as understanding j 
and for this we need the Spirit of life and love to be 
poured out abundantly upon us. None are so richly 
furnished with Christian gifts and graces as to be able 
to stand alone, and unconnected with others, without 
much loss both to their usefulness, and to their ad< 
vancement in the spiritual life. The Holy Spirit does 
not merely impart his gifts to the children of men : 
he divides them severally to whom he will ; and it 
is only by the united exercise of these divided gifts^ 
that all the mighty advantages to be derived from 
them can be reaped. It is a harvest which must be 
collected for the pubUc benefit, before it can be indivi- 
dually appropriated. Without the teaching of the 
Spirit, not only will Christian gifts languish, because 
cultivated in the case of each individual only by 
himself, and for himself, but the clearest understand- 
ing, even when put in possession of the truth, wiU 
retain but a cold and moonlight view of it. Distinct 
it may be in its dark outlines, but not represented in 
all its diversity and Hfe, unless the Divine Teacher, 
who first discovered it to the mind, keep up its fading 
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impression on the soul, by continually renewing it ; 
and, brooding over the ruins of our nature, as oi^r 
the chaos of a former woild, bring back ail into order, 
and separate the light of truth from that darkness, 
which, in the mind of man, is so continually ming^g 
with it. 
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UNIVERSAL CHRISTIANITY. 



I. Christianity, like every other system of 
truth, consists of a few" general and essential princi- 
ples, and of a variety of particular s4[>plications. One 
essential truth is connected with another, and may 
be easily deduced from it. They are all mutually 
united with each other, and afford mutual evidence 
and support. Christianity is a religion addressed to 
sinners ; it is entirely occupied about the removal of 
sin, and the abolishing both its guilt and its power. 
Hence, to enter into Christianity as a system of re- 
vealed truths, the disciple must be deeply convinced 
of sin ; and this conviction of sin is the first work of 
our Divine Teacher, the Spirit. It is necessary that 
we have an intimate conviction of the guih of fldn. 
as well as of its danger ; and not only d[ its contra- di 
riety to human happiness, but to the hdy and un- 
changeable character of God. When we behdd the 
wrath of God revealed against all unrighteousness 
of men, we shall flee without delay to the ark of 
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safety provided for us. Conviction of sin leads neces- 
sarily to a cordial acceptance of the atonement ; and 
the Holy Spirit convinces us of sin fot the express 
purpose, that we may joyfully accept his testimony 
to the Saviour. The atonement as necessarily leads 
to the helief of a divine Saviour, who could alone 
fulfil that law for others, which all creatures are 
bound to fulfil for themselves. The deeper the con- 
viction of sin, the more steadfast will be the beUef in 
the atonement, and in the deity of the Saviour. A 
sense of guilt and inability to fulfil the divine com- 
mandments, as it cuts the sinner ofif firom all trust in 
himself, wUl cause him to {dace unlimited trust in the 
divine Redeemer, who is come to seek and to save 
that which was lost. Conviction of sin must fiirther 
lead to an earnest desire to be freed from the power 
of mn ; and is as intimately linked with the &ith 
which sGtfM^tifies, as with the &itb which justifies. 
And since the war&re with sin must continue while 
the believer remains in the flesh, the more ded[dy he 
is convinced of sin by the Holy Spirit, the mc»^ ear- 
nestly must he long for the heavenly state of glory, 
and ot complete salvation, when all enemies shall be 
put und^ his feet, and he shall be more than con- 
queror dirough Christ who has loved him. Thus, 
whoever is convinced of sin by tlie Holy Spirit is led 
into all essential truths by the same divine Teacher ; 
and however dark and indistinct his views may be in 
many minor points, and however imperfect his per- 
ception may be, even in respect to these essential 
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truths, Still he is led by the Spirit, and taught by the 
Spirit ; the true light is shining into his mind, and 
the dawn of endless glory is begun in his soul. 

II. The reception or rejection of these essential 
truths, the depravity of man, the atonement and deity 
of the Saviour, and salvation by faith in its three 
stages, of justification^ sanctification, and glory, divide 
the whole world into two dasses, which it is of essen- 
tial importance never to overlook or confound. The 
first class, by roceiving^^ these truths, become the heirs 
of the divine promises, and of the heavenly kingdom ; 
the second, who reject or neglect them, remain the 
heirs of wrath, and continue under the curse pro- 
nounced upon all flesh as transgressors of Grod's hdy 
law. However similar they may be to each other for 
the present, they are as diflferent, as the twilight of 
morning firom that of evening ; the light of the one 
will grow brighter and brighter to the perfect day, 
while the gathering ^ooro of the other will deepen 
till it closes in utter dcu'kness, unless they repent, and 
turn again to Him, who is the light of the world. 
This great division among mankind, it is the chief 
object of the adversary of siouls to obscure. If Chris- 
tians recognised each other as belonging to the same 
great body, of whom Christ is the living head, and as 
the children of the same heavenly Father, they would 
act together and pray together. United with the force 
of moral union, and combined under their heavenly 
leader, noobstacles nor enemies could withstand them; 
they would go forth conquering and to conquer ; but 
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the enemy knows they vrovM be irresiBtMe if united, 
and, taking advantage of thek eenruptions and lusts, 
sows strifes and diWsions amongst them, knowing 
that if a house be dirided against itself it cannot 
stand. 

The church indeed, m supported by an alm^ty 
arm, though divided against itself) has stood, but has 
not advanced; its existence is continued, but its 
progress and prosperity are checked. If the essentials 
of Christianity were alone pieseated to the pubUc 
view, .as that which truly constilutes religion, many 
would perceive their imminent danger, who think 
they may delay entering upon the Christian life, till 
Christians are agreed amongst themselves what 
Christianity really is. They would see that Chris- 
tianity is contained in this simple dedaratioD, — 
" God so lovid the world that he gave his only begot-^ 
ten Son, that whosoever believeth in him should net 
perish, but shouM have everlasting life." 

UI. Great is the folly of those who are united in 
essentials, and yet are perpetually disputing upon 
minor points. They see that the world around 
thwn are lying in wickedness ; that they neither re- 
ceive God's testimony concerning their own lost con- 
dition, nor concerning the divine gift of his Son. 
Unmoved by the fewness of those who believe in the 
word of life, many Christians are ready to make the 
number of bdievers still fewer, if they consent not 
to pronounce whatever shibboleth they may impose. 
They acknowledge that both they and their oppo- 
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orals hold ia^ceamofk #U Ibat is essential to salva- 
tion ; but tbey vriU not allow others to rest in peace, 
till tbey b^eve exactly as umch, ex as little, as they 
themselvesdo ; and yet, itis evident, they are taking 
the very i^easores that will make the breach between 
them still wider. The nuure men dispute, the less 
libely are they ever to agree. In an aigument, it is 
not what the opponent is saying that is attended to 
but the answer which is to be given to him, that is 
considered. A dispute necessarily directs the atten- 
Uon of the contending parties to the points on which 
they differ, while foendly agre^nent, and a silence 
respecting disputed matters, as necessarily fix the 
mind on the points on which they agree. While 
ofqK)eition and argument in general strengthen 
ei7(H^, peace and silence liave a tendency effectually 
to undermine them. One truth is connected with 
every other truth, and the peaceful conten^lation of 
a few essential principles, has a tendency to lead the 
mind off thti perverted train of thought, from which 
its errors arose. Most errors proceed from side views 
of the truth, and from a partial consideration of its 
bearings. Disputes make these views more partial 
still; but the gentle admission of neutral truths, 
opens a wider prospect, and presents us with the just 
bearings and relations of things. There are anta- 
gonist truths, as well as there are antagonist mus- 
cles ; one truth advanced without limitation will 
alwayabe diqpropcfftioned and out of its proper place, 
but its antagonist truth Umits its action^ and gives 
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it its just fwce. " Work out your own salvation, for 
it is Grod who worketh in you both to will and to 
do." Each of these truths taken separately wbuM 
lead into error. Human works are necessary for 
working out our salvation, and a divine work is ne- 
cessary, but the foil truth results from their union, 
that our salvation is wrought out by divine and hu- 
man co-operation. 

Owing to the evil effects of disputes, one heresy 
almost always produces another. If one man sees 
another leaning too fer, as he thinks, over a preci- 
pice, though he is in no danger himself, he throws 
back his own body as far in a contrary direction. 
Thus he who first detects another foiling into heresy, 
recedes as far from the truth on the other side. Dis- 
putants, inflamed against each other, mutually with- 
draw from each other's errors, regardless that they 
are leaving the truth, from which they have both 
departed, in the middle between them ; and each, 
looking only at the mistakes of the otiier, is confi- 
dent that he must be in the right, because his oppo- 
nent is in the wrong. But a spirit of conciliation, 
where no essential truth is attacked, draws both par- 
ties nearer to each other, and in all probability nearer 
to the truth. 

IV. All who receive the Bible in sincerity have 
one faith, and will be led by the same spirit. All 
the more extensive errors in religion have proceeded 
from not conceding the supreme authority to the 
Bible, and from subjecting its interpretation to the 
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preconceived opmi<Hi8 of men, or to the narrowness 
of their unassisted Acuities. Mote partial errors, 
arise from taking oidy a partial view of the ^crip- 
ture&. But the sincerity of an inquirer after imqpired 
truth, is made evident by this test,, whether he is 
accommodating the Bible to his qnnions, or sub- 
jeUing all his opinions to the Bible. A sincere 
inquirer may be mistaken at first, but the nKure he 
inquired the less he will be deceived. An insincere 
inquirer, the more he inquires the more he will be 
deceived, because he wishes not so much to find 
truth, as to behold his own opinions reflected back 
to him fit)m the inspired volume ; and every day he 
will improve in the destructive art of wre^ing 
Scripture to his own views. ^ But if a man submits 
his opinions to the authority of the Scriptures, we 
can have no doubt that he is a true Christian — that 
he is under the teaching of the Spirit, and that 
sooner or later he will be led into all the truth. 
With suet a man we need have no disfwite, we are 
disciple&^of the same Master, apd subject to the sapie 
rule of life. 

V. .Besides, it is to be observed, that a variety of 
views by no means necessarily impUes any diversity 
in our belief. Truth is one and the same, but the 
d^ee of evidence with which we may pero^ve it, 
and the mode of illustrating and appljong it, may 
be very various, without any of that variety being 
attributable to error. The Creator delights in va- 
ri^y. Wkhout gnng as far as Leilmitz, in tris 
24 
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id^Hity of iodisoeniiUM, vfe may, l|o«^evMr agree 
with him, tliat not two ieav^s in the f&tmi are ^xr 
acdy similar to each other. In the world of nomd, 
the most excellent and complex ot the work& of the 
Creator, variety displays itself in still more inex- 
haustible abioMltemce. Notwithstanding dial many 
receive aH their knowledge passively, and that tfa» 
few who are inventing, derive the greater part of 
their information from others, still every mind shows 
its (HTiginality in giving the in^ruction itr rec€»ves, 
a colouring of its own, and placmg it in a point of 
view peculiar to kself. One is most struck by one 
argument, another by another. The topics which 
greatly affect one mind, fleet through a second^ with- 
out leaving a trace of their passage. Sonoe are 
most filled with a s(demn admiration ci the hcdine^ 
of the divine character ; some are m^ted and ov^-^ 
powered by a oense of God*s ktfinite 4ove. Yarioue 
portions of Scripture dWeiently affect vaxious min^is, 
and even m the same ilaiiid vaiiousiy at dtf&rent 
times. But in all this variety there is no diverfiky, 
as long as men are held together by the unity of the 
same spirit. Though varioias, they stiU remain 
mttmbers one of anether, and aU members have not 
die same office, nor the same gifts, not the same 
pomts of view from which tibey ccmt^mplate divine 
truth. It is this rery vaciety which fils. them for 
mutual ed^Kjation, as long as the prindpite of charity 
and peace prevails ; but let chan^ wax o(^,and 
that which was intended for food is coiiv^ed into 
poison* Variety of views is changed into diversity 
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uif opimoBs ; er^y one is deterauaed that ihe reU> 
gious world sball be shipped exacdy after his own 
image, aud that all oth» Chistiaiis shall think, feel 
and eqpeak as he does himself or incur a sentence of 
condemnjation. A princij^ of repukiiim succeeds to 
tfe prind[rie of attractuMi. He who forms a party 
and a peculiar creed, not oi^ iiqujres himself and 
his followers, but his ofifXHOLents also. His heresy 
gwes lise to an of^xxHte heresy in than, and the 
truth is torn asunder betwixt th^n. On the con- 
trary, love allows, admires, and consecrates to the 
service ot man,^and to the glory at God, every va- 
riety of gifts an(l of views ; views which, though 
various, W terminate in the central and supporting 
truths ot Christianity. . And while party spirit turns 
variety into jangling and discord ; love unites va- 
riety with uniformity-T^hat unicm which is the seal 
of all the divine works, and the evidence of the IM- 
vine existeiSkce. 

VL Not only the partial incastii^ upon some 
truth, but even the imdue imp(»tance assigned to 
some rite or.institution, has been productive 6i many 
hereMes. Many do not distinguish bfBtween the 
etsentiais of ChrisUaniiy, and its accessories ; they 
lay akpost as much stress upon a m^n as upon an 
end ; upon that which is relatively good, 9s upon 
that which is absolutdy sa Christianity consists of 
trulh, of holiness, and of happiness. That the truth 
fibovdd bepree^ted before the mind, and continuaUy 
kept tb^e, by human meaasj and by davme aid^ ib 
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all that Chrisdanity can require. To contribute to 
this end we have two signs, baptism and the Lord'e 
supper, answerable to the two parts of salvation 
which are carrying on on earth, justification and 
«anctification, the washing away of sin, and the 
Uving by faith upon the Lord Jesus. Concerning the 
things signified by these signs, there is no dispute 
amongst those who take the Bible for their guide ; 
concerning the mode of administering these signs, 
there are endless controversies amongst inquirens 
after truth, who, to all appearance, are equally sincere. 
Whatever i» important in the Scriptures is clear in 
proportion to its importance; we may conclude 
therefore., that the signification of th^ signs k 
highly important, but that the mode of administer- 
ing them is not so, because very doubtful. It 4s 
clear that every one should be allowed to choose for 
himself, and to use the sign in that way which most 
directly carries the mind to the thing signified. Con- 
troversy here is entirely out of place. It make? the ' 
mgn of no effect, it distracts the attention from the 
thing sign^ed, which alone is the useful contemfda- 
tion, to the mode in which the sign is administered, 
whiehis alu^ther an unprofitable subject of thought ; 
for the use of a«ign is, that the mind may pass im- 
mediately fixHn it, to the thing signified. Thus 
these sighs not being recdved in peace and fmtfa, 
but being continually disputed about, aie to contro- 
versialists, not so much the signs of salvation, as t^ 
emMiems of a peculiar party. 
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Nearly thegnune observaiiMs apply to diq^tee aboiK 
church government. Govemni^it is not a thing 
vahiaUe in itself; it is osAy the means of attaining 
some valuaUe end, and has therefore no excellency 
«qpait from its utility. The end of churdies, and, 
of Gourie, at church government, is to disjday and 
peqietuate religknis tiruth throughout all generations. 
It is a matter of some difficulty, as we have already 
observed, to ascertain the exact form of the apostolic 
churches ; what we know best of their structure is, 
that they were exceedingly simple, and that these 
little " repuldics,? as Gibbon well calls them, owed 
their prosperity less to any positive and municipal 
regulations, than to their innate energy and freedom. 
But suppose that we had a precise model handed 
down from the times of the Apostles, its whole ex- 
cellency would consist in its aptitude to preserve and 
to spread the truth, and if, ii^tead of directing our 
eyes to the gospel, it withdrew our attention to cou- 
tenaplate its own structural so far, it would be QOt 
only usele^, but hurtful, 

VII. Sects, however deplorable, are evils which 
counteract still greater evils. They have their pre- 
sent use, aAd will cease at the moment when they 
beconje no longer useful. All human institutions, 
like man himself, l^ave their determii^ed periods of 
existence, and pass from the energy of their early 
growth to their full maturity, and certain, though 
gradual decay. Religious institutions and bodi^ 
follow the same law, and it seems impossible to trans- 
24* 
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mk the zeal of their first founders and advocates, to 
their distant successors. A gradual languor creeps 
over ancient establishments ; they require continual 
renewals of life ; or other denominations spring up 
to mipply their vacant place, and to run the same 
career of energy, prosperity, and decay. It is not 
that the change is immediately visible to the outward 
eye, and the form may long remc^n after the spirit 
has fed, and opinions may continue to be professed 
when they are no longer accompanied by the same 
intimate conviction. But the truths which are still 
professed, are either neglected, or imperfectly brought 
forward, until they again meet with a new advocate^ 
and have the public attention again strongly directed 
to them. Then the keenness of dispute, and the 
eagerness of controversy, supply the place of the love 
of truth, and will not suffer the understanding to 
slumber in total listlessness. Thus neglected truths 
are brought forward with full prominence, if not in 
their fair and just proportion ; and the heat produced 
by discussion is better than the total numbness of 
death, though it cannot be compared with the warmth 
and life which are derived from a higher source. But 
when a larger influence is vouchsafed from the Divine 
Spirit ; and the minds of men are led into all truth 
by their divine Guide, there will be no need of the 
fires of controversy, while his pure and peacefullight 
is shining every where around us. When all are 
cherishing the truth for its own sake, the weapons 
of controversy will be thrown aside as useless, and 
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sects will cease, for there will be no further occasion 
for them : earnestness for the truth will supersede 
all party zeal for peculiar opinions, and full know- 
ledge of the truth will set aside all partial views. 

VIII. What a number of differences would imme- 
diately be terminated by Christians adhering to the 
apostolic nde, of walking together as far as they are 
agreed. The very first result would be that they 
would find many more points of agreement existing 
between them, than they had previously suspected. 
And every day's oteervance of the rule would make 
the agreement greater. They would understand 
each other better ; and, what is more, they would 
understand themselves. Their own views of the 
truth would become much clearer, and walking in 
the atmosphere of jpeace and love, heavenly objects 
and divine truths would grow more distinctly visible 
to their view. 

It must however be owned, that there are some 
men with whom it is impossible to walk t(^ether 
along the road of life, and yet to avoid either disputes, 
or seeming acquiescence in their iinscriptural fancies. 
There are men whose turn of mind is decidedly 
heretical, who will make a party to themselves at all 
events ; and who^ continually bending the Scriptures 
to their own notions, must ever involve in discussion 
all who have the misfortune to be neiar them, and 
who will not veer about in opinion at the same 
moment that they do. There is no other way open 
for peace aod edification, but keeping separate from 
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0uchipei^ aaddecliimgaUparticipatiui in Iheir vaki 
jangliogB, Hd the Apostle Paul warns Timothy. In- 
dMd^ nothing is more unfwofitabU and adverse to 
the heavenly life than these endless discussions^ as we 
may see by the frequency of the W8u:'ning8 of St. 
Paul's Epistles, and his earnest admoniti(»iB. 

While we justly complain of these differences) (so 
contrary to the genius of the Goc^l, yet prevailing 
and multiplying throughout the Christian world,) 
every one ought to ask himself whether he has d<»ie 
all that lay in his power to prevent them, whether he 
has fdlowed the 6fK)6tolic remedy of walking widi 
others, as &r as they are agreed, nor will their distance 
.and unwUlingness to accompany him be a sc^tei^it 
reason why he should not make the trial, and perse- 
vere in the rule as far as lies within his pow^. 

IX. There are many forms <rf Christianity at pre- 
sent existing, but none of them is that upiversal form 
which will ultimately prevaiL None of them have 
the characters of the Catholic faith about them. We 
have the confessions of the most eminent men, of 
each denomi^sition, that a new ej^if and a new 
en^gy must arise, before Christianity can possess 
itself of that boundless empire over the earth, which 
is decreed to it in the fullness of time. A religion of 
truth and love, unlettered by local circumstance^, 
and adapted, without restriction of country and cli- 
mate, to the minds of men^ and the waiits of the 
human race, is Ibe only one that can Expect universal 
. dominion. A refiigion that trusts not for. support to an 
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arm of flesh, nor comes with outward pomp and 
observation, that wears not the badge of any party, 
nor is tinged with the hue of any peculiar systems 
or opinions, but which is free and Uberal as the infi- 
nite love and mercy of its Author, and as pure from 
any obliquity, or contractedness of vision, as his in- 
finite understanding. 

Remote as this large and flourishingstate of rdigion 
may appear, each one may begin this universal form 
of Christianity for himself, determining to caB no man 
master upcm earth, and knowing no other division, 
but of those who receive the Gospel, and of those who 
obey not the truth. He whose heart is filled with 
love to God, and towards all men, whose understand- 
ing is guided by the word of God, and not by the 
opinions of men, and who walks in the liberty with 
which Christ has made him free, is truly a Catholic 
believer ; and as the reign of Christ has begun in his 
heart, so the free and genuine spirit of Christianity is 
governing his understanding. There is no need of 
any ccmtroversy or outward change ; the genius of 
true religion has but to extend its influence from such 
individuals ta whole communities, and Christianity 
will af^pear in its native form and original lustre, and 
assume the sovereignty that is destined to it, till the 
end of tiihe. 

X. If the union of the Christian body has long 
been dfesolved, and the parts are separated fix>m each 
other, and scattered into a variety of firagments, it id 
alti^rether owing to the want of charity. What uni< 
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v€f8al gravitatioQ is in the imliiral wodd, univereal 
loTe is in the mdral worid ; wl^ it draws the hosts 
of created minds towards the centre of the uniTerse, 
it keeps all the smaller portions of each system in 
their due (dace, and maintains imdisturfoed the har- 
mony of the whole. There needs nothing but the 
principle of love, to reduce the confiiision of the 
Christian world into order^ and to bring back every 
part of the system into its proper place. Tho^e need 
be no change of oj^nion or protracted discussion 
amongst those who sincerely bdieve ih the Lord 
Jesus ; mutual charity alone would be suffident, si- 
lently, and imperceptiUy, to divest them of any pecu- 
liarities, that mar the &ir proportions of the truth. In 
the absence of dispute, the fundamental principles of 
Christianity will regain the lai^ spaoe whidi they 
ought lo occupy in the mind, and differences upon 
minor pdnts will be cast into the shade, and dther 
forgotten oriKJected. All sects that exist among true 
Christians, are merely partial aberrations from the 
truth. One turns aside to the right, and another to 
the left hand, Mid a principle of sectarian repukion 
keeps them alike remote from each otb^, and bom 
the commcNi centre where they should unite and 
repose. But universal charily would again draw them 
together, and the point where they would all meet, is 
the same point where all the rays oi truth converge 
with their full effidgence. 

XI. But to incite Christians to lote one another, 
more than a voice of fattman persuadon is needed. 
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The Holy Spirit mMBt rest upon every heart, shed- 
ding there, in no oommon measufe, the love oi 
Christ, and consequently the love of Christians also. 
This divine influence can eidy be expected in die 
renovating and imivenwd energy of the latter-day 
glcNry, in answer to the continued and united suppli< 
caticms of all believers. They who fervently pray 
for the teaching of the Spirit, do more for the removal 
cf heresies, than those who sdlence a heretic, and con- 
vince him oihis errors by aigument If all the leaders 
of parties were removed, unless the s|»rit of party 
were removed also, nothing would be done to pur- 
pose : new ofMuions would immediatdy spring up, 
and perhaps still more grievous errors. But the teach- 
ing of the Divine Spirit, axuA hi» power of effectually 
convincing, cut off the causes and the roots of errors, 
enlighten the underststnding, enlarge the heart, and 
guide rand strengthen all the powers of the mind in 
the pursuit of wisdom, and in the joyful c<»iteiiipla- 
tion of the thith. For every word that it is necessary 
to speak to men on the sul]ject of errors, let us address 
another to Grod, Mid our refiitc^ions of heresy will be 
sueceesfiil indeed. All differences will fade away in 
die rknng hght that wfll ovenpread the earth, and all 
varieties of ign<N:aace will cmly be isemembered as 
the fleeting shadows of a darkness that is departeds 
XII. Though the Spirit is the supieme agent, in 
all those changes which are coming ov^ the world, 
still he will work as hitherto, by the employment of 
a variety of means ; and of these inslnvnents, none 
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will have a wider influence than ii^uciive philoso- 
phy, not only in the truths whidi it discovers, hut also 
by the temper pf mind which it forms. The schools 
of ancient philosophy resounded with disputes, every 
position was questionable, and every question gave 
rise to a new opinion. Philosc^hy wore a new aspect 
in every new sect; nothing was stable or permanent; 
the veil remained as thickly spread over nature as 
before ; the mind gained in strength, but not in dis- 
covery. Nothing was obtained but mag^r for fresh 
ai^uments and endless controversy. JBut since expe- 
rience Jias been taken as the sure guide to truth, and 
inductive philosophy has succeeded to the-scbolastic 
sq[>histry of the darker ages, the voice of disputation 
is hushed^ and instead of noisy and perpetual jang- 
Ungs, there is the quiet and ever-progressive discovery 
of nature. Instead of the an*ogant pr^umption of 
the old philosophers, confident in their ignorance, 
there is the child-Uke dociUty of men, who, though 
they have discovered much, far from being presump- 
tuous from what they have already obtained, are 
proce^ng with unabated caution step by step, 
slowly, but perseveriiiigly, to the remoter results of 
science. The same.£q[)irit introduced into religion, 
will he equally favourable to peace and truth in stu- 
dying the word of God. That narrow and conten- 
tious sjririt which is Imrren of truth, but fruitful in 
controversy, will be every where discoumenanced ; 
and it will be the aim of all to receive the doctrines 
of the Scriptures in thek genuine import, pure and 



* uns(¥hi8lic«t6d| wkbcmt wy flttxiyre of 
of men. 

XUL Oenmd and t^itpsm •dnestion mSUL be an* 
other gieat iaatnudem of pnatrving the wodd from 
new hereiiM. Many eaon hava sanmn ftom pveooo- 
c^ved opiittons, bul aducalkm wiil preoecopy tlie 
mmd with XivAl k it an unspeakiybfo advantage 
to receive, with ckiU-Mke timplicky, and in eaiiy 
years, the exact hnpieMoa oi religioiM knowledge. 
The goodseedof the word has time to etrikeite roots 
deep befiwe error springs up, and b^ore the vanity of 
becWing the interpreter (rf a peculiar set of cqnnions, 
or of bdng either the leader, or the follower, of a 
party, can have }riaoe. There are no dark or unoc- 
cupied places.of the understanding, where errors may 
have room to lurk, and time to gather strength ; but 
^ the mind, from the first, draws all its opinions from 
the Bible, and has its thoi^hts assimikted to the 
minds of Prqphets and Aposdes. Numbers of fix^h 
&ncies are discountenanced, as soon as they prescwi 
^emsdves, by a gencnU and continued acquaintance 
with the Bible, and novelty and fickleness of opinion 
lose their charms, to one long imbued with scriptural 
truth. The train of thoughts has been tpo long used 
to run in the right diaiinel, to be ea»ly disturbed 
from k ; and the mind, by habit as well as afibctioB, 
is for ever united to those sound and gJorioiis doc- 
trines, which contain the promise and the pwdple 
of an immortal life. 

25 
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XIV, The woid <rf God l^ing made the com* 
panioa and guide of our thoughts, and bemg brought 
with a divine energy to every soul, wilT chase fer off 
every shade of darkness and error. Instead of con- 
forming it to their own opinions, men wiH be ever 
studying to confirm every thought to its holy and 
unchangeable standard; They will carry about with 
them, in their own hearts, the stamp of its tmtb, 
and its heavenly origin ; and their thoughts will 
blend with the inspired light which it affords them. 
All errors are traceable to ignorance or neglect of 
revelation ; or to men accommodating its doctrines 
to their own fancy, or inclination ; but in the latter 
days, when its authority shall be by all deemed para- 
mount, and without appeal, when it shall be received 
«U9 the voice of Grod himself, and be listened to with 
holy affection, and acted upon with pious zeal, err pj: 
can have no place^ither in thought or action. Con- 
tinual reading will be accom pamed with continual 
prayer, and the word will ever be attended with the 
influeoce of the Spirit. It will, then, indeed, drop 
as the rain, and distil as the dew, bringing forth the 
fruits (rf immortality, tUl the whole earth becomes 
the garden of the Lord, and there be no more 
remaining spots of barrenness, or vestiges of a 
wilderness ; but the whole earth shall yield her 
increase, and be filled with ain abundant har- 
vest, and resound with songs of joy and praise. 
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XV/ The itudjr of the worlra of God wffl no 
longer be separaied from the study of the word of 
God. Maay of the dtBCOTones in nature have been 
made by men, who overlooked ks Author, who even 
denied his being, and tramjded upon his laws. 
Where truth does not ccmviace, it hardens, and die 
mind acquires a fadlily of avoiding a conclusion, at 
which it is determined never to arrive. Nund^ers of 
Atheists have prosecuted the two studies which most 
abound wiMi pioo6 of the divine existence^ anatomy 
and astronomy. The mind is free, and though de- 
&^ natundly leads to a designer, yet the mind can 

tkier, and the more frequently design is prSoenied to 
its notice, the more perfectly it can acquire the habit 
of turning aside its view from the truth of the di* 
vibe existence, which that design denMmstrateii 
Thus, men, without a fediing of absurdi^, can talk 
of laws, and yet deny the being of a lawgiver ; 
and admire the order of nature, and yet apeak with 
contempt of the notiou of an oidainer. But this 
will not always continue; the time will come y^rhen 
imne shall be oflbred up to God by all the intelli* 
gent obs^vmof his works, and all the attainmento 
of philoso(diers, who overlooked the Author of na- 
ture, and who desired not the knowlec^ of his 
ways, shall coma into the possession of n^n, who 
wQl c^ebrate the praises <rf the Most High, and give 
him thanks for the discoveries whieh he vouchwfes 
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of himMl^ wketkef ia satufe, or in pace: God 
wiH t^eii be bonomtd in all hiB ^iroricfii, and -every 
ti^tandfiMilhjbeeoiifeeratedlohbfliervioe. Na- 
ture wiU appear ^19 a vasi voiome kdd open, Hiore or 
lew, befbce ait men, *aisd inscribed with the beings 
the poarer, and the p«<Mition, of its Anther f and 
the haal&M and eiriarged nnderslandit^, which 
the fladjr <^ nature produces, will not be wRhout 
its benidal effects, when biooght to the coat^npla- 
tion of the WMd of Ood. The tHyie af theeame 
Author is dissamiUe both in lerelation and in na-^ 
ture, and an acquaintance with coie contributes to 
thejcnowledgg^. j)^^ .^}^ 

mind, whaoh subsistB on ingenious soplustry and 
verbal subtlaies ; but which disappeiurs^ in the con- 
templation of the mi^nitode of creation, and in the 
earnest hope of the 'glories which are to be HBvealed 
hefeafi«r. 

XYI. A state of die world, and of the mindb of 
inen, ^wUch siqjpoess anew isinence, changi^ and 
renovating all tilings, requires sarongs evidence before 
it can be believed. iUid 'this evidenee'we have in 
everjrpart of the Bibie^ fer wherevar we open it, wis 
find pronidceof a glory and blessedness iipon earthy 
which are stiU future* Indeed, all the pramises <^f 
SciipUire have lespect to this state ef n^lemUal feli^ 
city ; fcr^ though they have had their ptertial aocom^ 
pftdiinents, they wait for tbmr complete ifelfiment 
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till the time that the Messmh'e empire be established, 
and the stone cut out without hands "become a great 
mountain, and M the whole earth. Then the 
sceptre of Christ's univenBal kmgdom shall be a 
sce{^e of righeousness, and the words shall be fully 
accomplished, that are spoken of him as the Mes- 
siah in tke forty-fifth Psalm. " Thy throne, O God, 
is for iever and^ever." Then God shall have taken 
away all his wrath, and turned himself from the 
fierceness of his anger. Then shall all nations 
whom he has made come and worship before liini, 
and i^aD gUnify his name. Truth shall spring out 
of the earth, and righteousness shall look doWn ftom 
heaven. Then shall the Sprit be pourki out upon 
aU flesh, and all shaU know the Lord, from the least 
of them unto the greatest of thBtt\l . It is impossiUe 
for us to expect too highly concerning the MiBen« 
nium. We may see prozmses scattered throughout 
the sacred volume, concerning it, in endless 'profu- 
sion, and conceived in the most emphatic language. 
Glorious things are indeed spoken of the latt^ days, 
and of die happiness that is awailii^. the genera- 
tions to come ; and of the ages of knovriedge, stal^- 
lity, and peace, that are to folldw each other in long 
succession. Then the gates of the diurdi c^iall be 
open continually ; they shall not be shut day nor 
night, the men may bring unto it the forces of the 
Gentiles, and that thw kings may be bipught 
Then it shall be said unto Zion, the sun shall be no 
28* 
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more thy tight bjr cbqr/iteilfaer for brightocas shaS 
the inooQ give light u&tD thee, bnt the Lord sittdl^ te 
unto the^ an. eTerlastmg^ l^ltt^ and diy GM tli^ 
glory. Aski thy people. also riuJi be all nghtoons ; 
they dttJl iiiherit the land forever. The branch of 
my pbmtingy the "vnxk of ooy hands, thai I may be 
glorified. 

XVn. The motal world is 9tai in a fllste of eon- 
fusion and ehaoe, undeicgokig those changes and 
reyoIati(HiB which nre preparatory to ite b^ing bvou^t 
into a stale of order. The design of Piovidenee at 
present m to ^overturn, oftertxxrn, orettam/* tOIlie 
comes to whom the dcHiyaion l^ rig^ bebmgH. It is 
in Tain that hmp strive to taise iq> empires for th^m* 
selves ; their kingdoms are broken oae after another, 
Uke waves upon Histornqr sea. Yet, in Ae nddst of 
confusion, order is b^^ning to appear. The feonda- 
ticms of Ha^ Ifossiah's en^iire are laid } and if nothiB^ 
is permanent in this worid-s affidrs, all thiogs are in 
progress, awHotetencHi to the final event. We.have 
the germ^ but n&, the disdosme, of the fiitme condi- 
tion of the wcNrld. Trw science has c(»mneiiced ite 
career, though it isstaiin its rudiments. The greater 
part of th^ time Aathas been q)ent, has been wasted 
m the yain struggles of erroneous philosophy. Trm 
. knowledge is^but of yesterday; but even already new 
powers are produced for commanding nature, and 
n6w prospects dawn upon society. All things are 
ready ibr the great and consummating change, except 
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the hearts of Christians. May the Holy Spirit stir 
them up to fervent and effectual prayer, deliver them 
from aU errors, and oilaige their minds to receive 
the Gospel in all its dime t»edom and fuHness, that 
they may become nieet to share in the triumph and 
the dominion which is awaiting all the friends and 
followers of the truth. 
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THE PRESENT TIME. 



THOUGHTS ON PRAYER 



AT THE PRESENT TIMS. 



Theris Isageneralopinion that some gteat change 
^ about to take {dace in European society. In this 
view, writers of very different turns of mind, and 
who draw their conclusions from very various sources 
of information, are agreed. This of itself would give 
some ooknsr of probability to the opinion which they 
entertain ] but the conviction that great changes are 
about to arrive, is strenghtened by every view of 
society which can be taken. Whether we regard its 
outward circiimstances and temporal welfare, or the 
revolution of opinions and the state of moral princi- 
ples which generally prevail, the 'world is evidently 
in a state of transition ; the old channels of prosperity 
are choked up, and the tide of affairs is about to flow 
in new currents. The old governments of Europe 
are unsuitaMe to the new circumstances and new 
. opitiions of Europe ; the war of opinion, though 
there may be periods of neutrality, is already begun ; 
snd the war^e of opposing jRnrces must at some 
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period, whether near or noore dl^atit, inevitably 
follow. 

We kno«r from prophecy that the kingdoms of 
Eurc^ are utterly to be broken in pieces, at least all 
ihoee who are in any way confederate x^lth Vopery, 
and whidi support the iron yoke of superstbion, by 
tyranny eitl^r civil oar. ecdesiastic^. But there is 
hope of escape for this country, which has renounced 
all usurpaticm over the rights of conscience, and 
has so fe^ come out of Babylon, and kept itself sepa* 
rate from that iniquitous oppression of God's peo^e, ' 
which willmost aAnuBdly bring down. tM va^eance 
of the Most IDgh. 

StiU ther^ are many circumstances m the s^ua* 
tion of this country which are any thing but fiavoar- 
aUe. The English throw away the ^vantagufi i)f 
the situaticoi which God has given thetx^ and are per* 
petually involving themselves in the quaireb and 
bloodshed of Europe ; and this not with a design of 
impsarting their own liberty and freedonf to the op* 
fs!%mii but with the continual purpose of siqifKMPl^ 
ing those very tyrapnies, those civil and leligiQW 
powers, that opp6|& themsdves to the {lr<)^ss o( 
true Christianity, and wlucii God ha^iiediacad shaU^ 
be destroyed. So tfa^t even it v&og^mc^vf&tt not 
con^^ upoa the English for thei;r ofSft-^nS) they 
would place themsdves in the pa^^ ^ de^royipg 
angel, that they might shicBe ; in the punistoients 
that are comiiD^ upon thdaiB of otbars^ 
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The c()cnifitk)ii tbat is spr^acUiig through both the 
extreOMB of flocMiy ia England, the higher and the 
lovrer^ is abo a y^ry dark and threatemDg sign. 
Xtimes prevail in this country which denote the last 
period of natioofd corruption, and which have already 
marked out to former nations their approaching 
doom. In many instances the features which were 
once thought to constitute the national character 
saun almost eSaced, and in the corruption of too 
numerous a body amongst the rich, and the d^a- 
dation and miseries of the lowest poor^ instead of be^ 
holding tha descendants of the ^cient English, we 
might rather trace a resemblance to the profligate 
' and wretched inhabitants of the south of Europe. 

The long suffering of God in times past, though 
it. may give rise to hop^s, is no foundation for com- 
plete security. The crimes of former generations, 
though past over fo| a time by the Divine forbear- 
ance, are not forgotten, and the longer punishment 
is delayed) the heavier will it fisdl upon that genera- 
tiaa who are filling up the measure of their forefa- 
thers' ginlt, exc^ they avert the anger of God by 
timely repentance. 

The chief strength of every nation consists in the 
middle class, those to whom God has granted Agur's 
sprayer, and given them neither poverty nor riches. 
This dass is more numerous in England than in any 
other country of the old w<Nrld, and they stUl retain 
nmch of the ancient mind and morals of England. 
Bui the circumstuaoes of the times have a tendency 
86 
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to thin this souDd portion of the population j the 
contamination of unprincipled wealth must reach the 
few who are more prosperous, and the many who 
are depressed by the adverse eircumslances of the^ 
country, sink down to the lower extreme of society^ 
and augment the wretchedness, without raising the 
standard of principle of those amongst whom they 
are mingled. 

Knowing that the presence of ten righteous per- 
sons would have suspended the destruction of the 
Cities of the Plain, we may find much comfort itt 
considering the number of those who in diis country 
are righteous indeed, who have put on the rofees of 
the Saviour's righteousness, and who Kve by faith 
on him alone. But the hopes from this quarter 
might with reason have been greater some years agot 
The prospect of religion were then much bri^ter, 
Christians were more of one heart and mind, they 
had given up many idle disputes, and were silent, if 
not convinced, respecting many hurtful errors. God 
who judgeth the hearts, knows how much of since^ 
rity and truth there was in their endeavours to spread 
the Gospel of the Saviour; there was at least a great 
appearance of zeal for the Divine cause. 

But now, not only has no considerable progress 
been made in the gjeat work ; there are apparent 
the usual marks of decay. The enemy has been 
successful in his wonted device of stiring up strife 
between those who were once considered as eminent 
fellow-labourers, workers together with God for the 
salvation of the world. Disputes as to the measures 
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for spreading religion have, as is usual in the course 
of things ftom bad to worse, been followed by dis- 
putes relating to the doctrines or religion, and, in the 
midst of strife and contention, the Spirit of holiness 
and peace, it is to be feared, is less fdt and listened 
to, and is preparing to withdraw, in some degree at 
least, his reviving influence. 

Such at least has been the history of many past 
times of refreshing from on high. The work of 
love and mercy has been terminated by the unholy 
strivings and emulations, by the partizanship and the 
divisions of fcn-mer ages. And what is deserving 
much of consideration, these revivals of reUgion have 
often gone before the destruction of the natbns in 
which they took place. Thus, the revivals in the 
times of Hezekiah and Josiah preceded the Baby- 
lonish captivity, and the pouring out of the Spirit 
in the days of Apostles was the precursor of the 
long desolation of Judea. Thus the angels restrain 
the winds till the elect are gathered in, and thus na- 
tions become fitted for judgment by the Gospel being 
fiuthfully preached, those who receive it being ga- 
thered into the ark of mercy, and those who reject 
the offer of salvation being ripe for immediate punish- 
ment 

Every thing at the present moment depends upon 
prayer ; if prayer is restrained, the reviving work of 
the Spirit is restrained also, religion will gradually 
decay, and Britain will Mow the fette of the nations 
that have gone to ruin before it, and which from 
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neglecting their a{qx)inted day of repentance, are 
monuments to all succeeding ages, that God, though 
long sulSering, limits the term of his forbearance, 
saying now is the appointed time, now is the day of 
salvation. But if prayer be abundantly poured out 
before Ood, that of itself would be a sign and a 
pledge that this country is not only to be spared but 
made a chief instrument in promoting the Divine 
purposes, and in forwarding the glory of the latter 
days. It is true that many are the societies now in 
operation for spreading the Gh)spel, but small is the 
result of all their labour and expenditure. This is 
partly to be ascribed to their measures being iQ ad- 
vised and imperfectly arranged, but most of all to 
the influence of the Divine Spirit not accompany- 
ing their efforts. For considerable success in former 
times has attended much smaller means, and these 
too not directed by any remarkaUe sagacity. One 
great reason why small means are not unfrequently 
honoured with signal success, while large resources 
are often wasted away, is this, that in the first case, 
men have no temptation to trust in an arm of flesh, 
but in the latter case they often feel confident in the 
sums of money they amass, and the number of la- 
bomers they employ. In the first case, the glory is 
altogether ascribed to God ; in the second, men are 
more disposed to share in the honour of whatev^ 
success has been obtained. 

In the first revival of religion, much good is often 
done, and without the same resources and efhrts. 
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and apparently without any signal earnestness, 
amongst numbers united in prayer. There are few 
indeed at such times to pray ; most are in a languid 
and decaying condition, and the more benumbed 
and dead any one is, the less he feels his deadness. 
At such times it becomes the free mercy of God to 
crown the feeblest efforts with distinguished success, 
for in the almost entire absence of human means, 
the work, it is evident to all, is Divine. But since 
it is the great object of God, in the scheme of re- 
derhption, to cast a stain upon all human excellence, 
that no flesh may glory in his presence, the case U 
different when the labourers are many and the re- 
sources large; it then becomes the Divine sovereignty 
to give success chiefly in proportion to prayer, — 
prayer which is an acknowldgment that God is 
every thing, and that the creature is nothing. 

Means are the appointment of God, and aU the 
resources in the world are of his creation ; all of them 
are therefore to be used with thanksgiving in the 
great work of converting the world. But God is 
not the God of nature only, but of grace also, and 
we must have equal regard to his renovating Spirit 
as to his creating power. He who uses means with- 
out all prayer and supplication, and he who prays 
without using every means afforded to him, both 
come short of their duty. It is the union of prayer 
and of the wise use of means which alone places us 
in the station which we ought to occupy. Then, 
indeed, we may expect the Divine blessing, and thai 
26* 
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we shall be more than conqueroFB when God him- 
aelf is making bare his holy arm, and UJdng to him- 
self the victory. 

Of ourselves we can do nothing ; is it, then, our 
duty to wait, in utter helfdeasness, for some sudd^i 
and unasked-for display oi Divine power on our 
side ? No. Now is the accepted time, for prayer as 
well as for &ith. As salvati<m is complete, and as 
the work was finished upcm the cross, and as who- 
ever believes in the Saviour hath from that momeiH 
eternal life, and enters into the for^aste, if not the 
fullness, of heavenly rest : so he that asketh in faith, 
from that moment receives, though the fulfilment of 
his petition may not be made sensible to him till 
some distant period. 

We can do nothitig without Divine assistance; 
but prayer is the appointed me<Uum by which we 
are to receive help from on high. If we ask much, 
we shall receive much ; if our success is small, it is 
evident that our prayers have been few, or that we 
have not prayed aright : for many pray much, and 
ask amiss, seeking for a blessing on their own errors 
and perversions of the truth. 

In prayer we have the greatest encouragement 
from the Divine character and goodness. God is 
raore ready to give than we to ask. He first holds 
out to us heavenly blessings, and then prompts us to 
pray for them. God is sovereign, and manifests 
his sovereignty by the free and unrestricted distribu- 
tion of his gifts ; but he is pre-eminently the hearer 
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and answerer of piayer ; and while he is found of 
those who seek hun not, and bountiful even to those 
who ask not, stiU more abundantly will he ccmfer 
his b^iefits upon those who wait on him in ftdth 
and sup{dication, and who look up to him as the 
Author and Giver of every good and perfect gift 

We have thus the greatest encouragement to pray, 
the more we consider the attributes of God, We 
mig^t as well doubt his truth and his word, as hesi- 
tate whether or not he will accomplish those peti- 
tions which ^th presents to him ; and the expe- 
rience of all ages shows, that God is not only the 
answerer of prayer, but that he fidfils the desires of 
his people in so remarkable a manaer, that sense, 
as well as faith, bears testimony to his goodness and 
truth. He may appear to dday for a season ; but 
it is for the trial of our sincerity, and the exercise of 
our faith and patience. We shall reap in due time, 
if we &int not ; the bnger the delay, the larger wiU 
be the harvest. God is neyer forgetful of the peti- 
tions of his people; even if they have forgotten 
their own prayers, and despaired of obtaining them. 
God is still mindful of them, and is preparing to give 
them a more ample accomplishment. 

When we think of the extension of the Redeem- 
er's kingdom, our first thoughts are naturally direoted 
towards the heathen ; but the first ol]gect should be, 
the increase of religion amongst believers themselves. 
They are the depositories of the message of Divine 
mercy ; to them is committed the word of salvation. 
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and they are commanded by the Saviour to carry it 
to the extremities of the world. They are not only 
the instructors, but the examples of mankind. If 
the Gospel has little efiect upon them ; if they exhi- 
bit little of the character of Chiist; if their under- 
Htandings are darkened ; if their affections are earthly 
and selfish ; if the spirit of prayer is not largely 
poured out upon them — how can we expect any 
change for the better in the world at large ? The 
revival must begin amongst themselves : they are 
(he weapons which God employs to subdue the 
world to the kingdom of his Son ; and when Christ 
goes forth conquering and to conquer, they must re- 
ceive from him an edge and temper for their spiritual 
warfare and their predicted victory. 

Our first duty is, to pray for the spirit of prayer. 
By repeated acts of believing, however feeble at first, 
and by continuance in beli<^f, a strong faith and a 
constant reUance are obtained; and by prayers, 
however wandering and broken at their commence- 
ment, the spirit, at last, of fervent and effectual 
prayer is poured out upon us from on high, — of 
prayer which, uniting experience to faith, joins 
thanksgivings for former mercies to the unwavering 
expectation of future benefits. Thus it is in the na- 
ture of prayer, to spread out in its progress, continual- 
ly enlarging as it proceeds ; former prayers obtain- 
ing more of the spirit of prayer, and the Divine 
Spirit urging and bearing forward our spirits into 
increased supplications for larger discoveries of the 
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Divine goodneoi, and new oonfirmaliiHis of the Di- 
viiK promises. 

Belieyers have much need to pray that their mti- 
tual fiuith may be strengthened. There is miieh 
unscriptural &ith in Uie world, confidence and pre- 
sumption, that have no connexion with the word of 
God. But that faith which relies simply en God's 
word, is alone scriptural, and of Divine origin, and 
this faith can only be maintained and increased by 
the Divine Spirit, which first implanted it in man. 
Thus true faith and true [urayer must always go to- 
gether, fedth must be nourished by prayer, and prayer 
must rest upon faith. 

If strong fedth is not common, large and Chris- 
tian love is still less so, and yet love must greatly 
prevail amongst Christians before Christianity can 
be triumphant in the world. Our Saviour has af- 
firmed, ^' By this shall all men know that ye are my 
disdples if ye love one another." These words still 
remain to be fiilfilled. Even in the Apostles' time 
there were many divisions and schisms, and since 
the days of the Apostles this mark of the true church 
and of true believers has been still less visible. It is 
true that individuals have no power to remove either 
the faults of individual Christians, or the heresies 
and schisms of Christians when congr^ated iM) 
dii^inct bodies. Still our duty remains the same, 
and we are bound to love ail other believ^^, not be- 
cause they are lovely in themselves, but because 
Christ has loved them, and has given himself for 
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them. Thus our faih in ev^ry case is clear and 
open ; we have only to act ourselves in the way in 
which we would wish all others to act, and to pray 
that the spirit of love would rest upon them and upon 
us, in order that we might both be Christ's disciples 
indeed, and that all men might also see that we 
were his disciples. 

But if we have much reason to pray for the spirit 
of prayer, and that our feeble faith should be strength- 
ened, and that love now^o much marred and hin- 
dered, should abound, we have still more urgent 
cause to pray for a lively and scriptural hope, perhaps 
at present the least exercised of the Christian graces. 
The world is living by hope, looking forward to futu- 
rity as the bestower of some imaginary good ; with- 
out hope this world would lose its hold on the affec- 
tions, and it is hope alone which makes this present 
life desirable. But all these hopes are false, and fu- 
turity is propitious to the believer alone. Christianity 
is the religion of hope ; this world is not the world 
of a Christian. He dies to this life, that he may 
live to Christ. Every step that he takes in the way 
of duty is along the path of hope, a path leading to 
a better and a brighter world. If hope, then, be not 
in vigorous exercise, the whole form of Christianity 
must be marred and impaired. If in this life only 
the Christian had hope, his comfort would be small 
indeed. But his joy and triumph consists in the 
glorious hope of immortality, and this hope can only 
he planted and nourished by the Holy Spiiit, who 
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gives to US the promise and earnest of the pnmiised 
possession, and who fulfils his office of Comforter, by 
imparting to the mind, in the midst of suffering ai^ 
mortality, the fiH-etaste of heavenly £^ity. 

But not oBiy is the need great that private Chris- 
tians should pray for themselves, and for others, but 
also that congr^ations should unite their joint sup- 
plications, that the word of God should have free 
course and be ^orified ; that the Divine Scriptures 
should appear not to be feeble hke the writings of 
men, but indeed to be the power of God unto salva- 
tion. Perhaps at. few times has the transforming 
efficacy of the Spirit less attended the proclaiming of 
the Gospel, in prqK>rtion to the distinguished talents 
and piety of several who preach it, than at present. 
It is a striking display of the corruption o( human 
nature, and of its utter helplessness, (or rather of its 
utter want of will to receive the truth,) to behold 
numbers listening to plain and powerfid preaching, 
assenting to all that they hear, and admiring the 
discourses which exclude them from every other 
ground of confidence except the cross of Christ, and 
yet to behold them, year afier year, without making 
(me step in advance towards salvation, and the Goe- 
pel all the while becoming to them a savour of death 
unto death. Yet ministers and the believing part 
of the congregation look upon this state as the ordi- 
nary course of affairs, as that which may be deplored 
but cannot be remedied, and never perseveringly in 
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quire why it is thai the Gos^l is no longer the power 
of salvation aoumgst them. 

The reason of this want of sucoess coo^sts in the 
whole of Christianity not being brought prcmiinently 
forward. Christ, indeed, is plainly pet forth, and the 
truth of the Gospel is earnestly prqx)aed to the 
hearers, but although all Christians are aware tho^t 
the truth its^ is not eflfectual to the conversion of 
souls, unless the Divine Spirit bring that word which 
he once dictated to Prophets and Apostles, home to 
the heart of each individual sinner; yet united 
prayer for Divine assistance does not occupy so cchi- 
spicuous a place in the public services of religbn, as 
the preaching of Christ crucified, though both are 
essentially necessary, and unless the Spirit take of the 
Ihiugs of Christ and show them with a Divine power 
unto the soul, all preaching must be vain. 

The abundant outpouring of the Spirit is the dis- 
tinguishing peculiarity of Christianity. Though 
Christ spake as never man spake, the same success 
did not attend his preaching as, afierwards, that of 
his Apostles, because the Sfnrit fr<Hn on high was not 
poured out in the full measure of the Christian dis- 
pensation till Christ had ascended vtp on b^h to re- 
ceive gifts for men, and the best of all gi^Es, the gift 
of the Holy Spirit. In Christianity all things are 
prepared and ready ; there need be no del^y and no 
uncertainty. We receive the Holy Spirit when we 
ask it, as we put on the righteousness of tibe Lord 
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Jeans at 0OMI as we belieye. Unleai we ask for the 
Spirit in preeerviag prayer, and unlesB the awifltaace 
of the SpUt is HMmkated as ooe ef the eaieatial aod 
vital parts of Christaaiity ^ and if prayer is not held 
to be of the same importaooe as preaching, Cruris- 
tiaoity cannot be said to be fidly proelaimed, the 
Gospel is mutilated, and an eminent portion of the 
truth is not brought folly into view. It is pot enough 
for Uie full infioence of the truth that beheveis hear 
the Gospel, and receive the word mixed with faith ; 
they must receive k mixed with continual prayer, 
knowing that, though we are saved by the truth, it 
is when the truth is made ^ectual by the Divine 
energy accompanyii^ it Did Uie Spirit of truth 
more accompany the word of tntth, how diflferent 
would be the ^ects of preaching ; and to attain 
this blessed result, nothing else is wanting than that 
continual preaching should be accompanied by con- 
tinual prayer. 

The reason why m(»e success does not attend the 
preaching of the Gh)spel in this country, is simply 
this, that success i»not expected, as Mr. Fuller justly 
observes. Christians go £»rth to their warfiire not 
with an expectation of victory but of defeat. It ex- 
cites no earnest and persevering inquiry and siqpfdi* 
cation when die Gospel is no longer the power of 
God unto salvation in a congregation where it has 
been £eathfully preached^ The case is different in 
America, there diey expect success, and, accordingly, 
they have it^ for expectati<m leads to [nrayer, and 
27 
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earnast and peraermng' prayer to the obtainmg of all 
th^ petkitxis. Here, while they count their con- 
verts by tens, they count them by hundreds in Ame-. 
rica. And even in America their yiews require to 
be much enlarged. As yet they are but beginning to 
receive those gracious showers from cm high; we trust 
they will go on from strength to strength, experi- 
encing mxm of the Lord's goodness, and encouraged 
by past success to seek for larger oramnunications of 
the Divine Spirit. 

The great step is to expect success, to rec^ve with 
fiiith the Divinepromises, to be alive to the miserable 
condition ci a worid lyii^ in wickedness, and to 
unite with the use of every means, and the continual 
pleaching of the cross of Christ, prayer without 
ceasing for all conditions of men, for bdievers and 
unbelievers, for the advancement of the kingdcmi of 
Christ at home and abroad. 

Since the beginning tjf the world, coidd any one 
of Uie innumerable millions of mankind assert that 
he had prayed in fidth, and according to the will of 
God, and had not in due time received an answer to 
his petition ? The mere suf^)ositi<m is absurd, and 
contrary to the Divine character. God ever has been 
and ever will be, the hearer and answerer of prayer. 
Has Christ crucified been preached year after year 
with small success? has he been lifted up coi the 
cross without drawing all men to him ? the deficiency 
is obvious ; the remedy is at hand. Let fervent 
prayer be as abundant as faithftil preaching, and 
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then Qod has promised and (dedged himsdf that he 
will pour out his Spirit abundantly, and that the 
words of salvation shall meet not only the outward 
ear, but be written in hving characters on the hearts 
<jS the bearers. 

Believers in a congregation have a great duty to 
perform. They ought never to hear a sermon with> 
out praying before it, that the preacher may be 
abundantly taught of the Hdy Spirit, that God 
would put suitable words into his mouth, and bring 
those words with power to the hearers' hearts. Be- 
lievers should pray vnth the minister while he is 
preaching, lii^n in Uie attitude of prayer as well as 
of faith, and they should pray after the speaker has 
ceased ; that the seed sown may strike root upon 
$ood ground, prepared by the Hdy Spirit, to yield 
' ^ome thirty, some sixty, some a hundred fold. 

It i^ the duty of ministers, above all things, Co 
•seek the aid of the prayers of the believers among 
their congregation, not in a general way, by merely 
recommending it, but by pressing it upon them in 
private as wdl as in puUic, always inculcating that 
it is by the prayer of the peofie that ministers are 
strengthened for the work, that souls are won to 
Christ, and rede^oied from destruction, and that reli- 
gion flourishes or decays according as supplications 
and thanksgivings are poured out or restrained be- 
. ixe God. How eamastly does St. Paul seekfor the 
prayers of his converts ; he is not content to pray 
without ceasing for them ; he urges them again to 
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be urgent in their interoeafnons for him, tnd to their 
BuppUcatiocis he oltributes his dddverances and his 
success. 

Thus, the abundant out-pooring of the 8(nrit of 
prayer would give a new life to whatever oongr^a- 
tion should fully percdve, that without Divine aid, 
nothing can be cbne, and that if prayer is withheld, 
the copious efiusion of the Divine Spirit will be 
withheld alsa Th^i they would know that God 
was with them of a truths that the written word was 
but the sword of the Spirit, and that the sw<Mrd wield- 
ed by an Almighty arm was triumphing over all op- 
position, and proceeding frcnn victory to victory. 
Neither would these blessed effects be confined to the 
oongregation in v^iich they arose; others would hear 
that Ood was accompanying the word spok^i with 
a divine energy. New hopes would sprmg up ; and 
with hope^ prayer and confidence would revive ; all 
would be widdng upon God, looking up on high for 
those reviving showers of grace that were about to 
descend upon the thirsty and parched up land. The 
ministers of the Gospel, however eminent in gifts at 
the present time, wouU appear endued with new 
power from above, more amply furnished fi? every 
good word and work, and having an effectual door 
opened to them, and ever kept ope^, and mfxe 
widely opened by the increased spiiit of waiting 
upon God, and by the abui^bmce of petiticms and 
thanksgivings that were daily presented to him. By 
the fervency of prayer, new ministers, of high and 
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iliversified attainmentSj would be thrust forth to the 
work of the Gospel ; new Cidviiis and Luthersj 
nay J even another Paul and another Apollos ; for 
the promiee etandei fast, that, in the ktter day^, the 
weakest Cbriation shall be as David, and David at 
the Angel of the Lord. Had we the prayer wiUiout 
€ea:aitig of the Aposdes and their converts, these 
wotdd bring back to ns the graces of the apostolical 
times j nay more, they would open out to us the gloiy 
of the latter days. 

In urging the imperative importance of prayer, 
there iss no wish to deroGjate in any thing from the 
absolute necessity of preaching the cross of Christ, 
Oh that Christ were preached more fl-equenily, more 
ffeely, more futiyj more certainly ; that the Gospel 
trumpet of Jubilee should be ever sounding through 
i)m land, in tones so clear and certain, that none, 
unless wilfully, could misapprehend them! Yet, 
seeing that none i^ill behave on the Saviour j except 
the Spirit draw hini^ that however clearly and dia- 
I inctly Chri&'t may be offered to all, none will believe 
on him. or accept the offer, it is evident that prayer is 
tis necessary as preaching ; that, without earnest 
and continual prayer, we have no reason to imagine, 
either from past experience, or from the nature of 
the Gospel itself, that preaching will ever be widely 
effectual. 

Of all benevolent purposes, that of urging others 
to pray is the greatest, and most conducive to the 
fiTi'therance of all other designSj and to the general 
^7* 
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wel£Bure of the world. If it is important that chil- 
dren should be timght in saUMth schools, that the 
poor should have the Gospel preadied^ to them^ still 
more important is it that all men should be taught 
by the Divine Spirit, that the Gospel should be writ- 
ten in living characters on every l^art. If k is im- 
portant that the heathen should have Christ preached 
to them, that those who have never known Christ 
dhould leaim to put their trust in him, it is highly 
important also that believers should l»ve a larger 
portion of the Divine Spirit ; and being more sfarength- 
ened in the Divine life themselves, should be better 
able to instruct and strengthen others. If the Spirit 
is not more largely poured out upon us at home, we 
shall be little able to do much for the heathen alwoad. 
We complain of the want of missionaries ; few are 
willing to go and preach the Gospel to distant na- 
tions', and fewer still are well qualified to do so. The 
only remedy is prayer. Well may others be unwill- 
ing to go and preach, if we who stay at home are 
unwilling to pray. But we have the Divine jmo- 
mise, that, if we pray to the Lord of the harvest, 
he himself, will send forth labourers into the vine- 
yard ; and the labourers whom he sends shall c^- 
tainly not- labour in vain. 

Of all things, prayer is the most easy and the 
most difficult. In its own nature, it is most easy. 
It is but raising up the heart to Him who is not far 
off ^om any one of us, — to Him in whom we live, 
and move and have our being, — who is reconcHed 
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to US by thedeath of Christ, — ^who, having gyrea us 
his beloved Son, that whosoever *foelieveth in him 
should not perish, but have everlasting Ufe, hath 
given us an infinite proof, that with Christ he will 
freely give us all thangs. And yet, to our fidlen na- 
ture, prayer is most difficult. Here we have a strong 
proof how fiu: human nature is alienated from God. 
We are carnal. Prayer, though an easy, b a spirit- 
ua^exerci9e. It appeals to no visible objeet, and re- . 
ceives no audible answer. There is nothing in it 
on which the senses can rest, except the fervoricy of 
the ammal spirits, which sometimes accompanies it, 
and which many, unfortunaidy, consider a princi- 
pal part of devotion. Prayer is simply taking God 
at hb word, — asking, because he has commanded 
us to ask, and upcm a prcmiise of receiving. It is 
merely fidth expressing its wants in words : Lord, 
I bdieve ; be it done unto me according as thou hast 
spoken. 

The difficulty we find in prayer can only be over- 
come by prajrer, as the re^nains of unbelief in the 
heart are only overcome by perseverance in bdiev- 
ing. He that fnrays firequently, however wandering 
his prayers may be at first, wiU certainly, in the end 
pray ferv^iitly and efiectually. The fifee and infi- 
nite love of God not only bestows on us grace ibr 
grace, but makes each degee of grace a step fer as- 
cending to a larger measure. Only to snpfdicatms 
let us add thanksgivings ; let us be mindfiil of -the 
mercies we have aheady received, as well as of those 
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which we still expect from the exceeding riches and 
goodness of God. The difficulties which we find in 
prayer from tl^ backwardness of our own hearts, 
are a fertile source of excuses, when any appmnt- 
ments or meetings for prayer are proposed. Now all 
these excuses are obviated by insisting that each one 
is bound to pray in jwrivate for a larger efiusion of 
the Holy Spirit both upon himself and upon others. 
To avoid this duty, hq possible plea or excqse can be 
made, and if all bdiev^rs heartily and sincerely en- 
gaged in private prayer, all difficulties and excuses 
would speedily vanish. The spirit of prayer would 
descend in a larger measure upon them ; the spirit 
of adoption would lead them to their heavenly Fa- 
ther, as naturally as children are lead to their eartUy 
parents for a supply of their wants; the spirit of love 
and union would bring Christians together, and urge 
them to pour out their supplications at a throne of 
grace, for they would soon become aware of the cu- 
mulative force of prayer, and that a larger blessing 
is promised to the petitions of two or three united in 
Christ's name, than to their individual prayere when 
they remain separate from each lAher. Thus, small 
societies would be naturally and insensibly formed 
without any fiurmaSty or cumbrous preparation, and 
larger unions, occasionally, when circumstances might 
render it expedient, would unite their joint supplica- 
tions, being already united with one heart, by one 
faith, and one ^irit. 
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As for the tunes aori seasons of prayer, aU must 
be good. The ear ot God is erer open to theery of 
those who come unto him, and his Ahnighty arm 
is ever ready to bring them certain and eflfectual 
help. Whether rising up or lying down, whether i^ 
home or in the way, solitary or among the multi 
tude% we have continual access diirough the blood 
of Christ unto the holiest of hoMes. Not but that 
P^ticular circumstaiices and particular seasons are 
particularly fevourable for pouring out the heart be- 
fore God, and the vicissitudes of human affairs, and 
the changes of the year, and of the heavenly bodies, 
which are marking out to us our shortened span of 
life, and our near approach to a better country, call 
upon us ui^ently to intercede for the welfare of others, 
and for the preservation of our native land, while 
yet an oj^rtunity is afforded to us. • 

We have reached the crisis both of our temporal 
and sfmtual welfare. We are at present weighed 
in the balance of God's justice and mercy. Our 
{Maying or our not praying with increasing fervency j| 

and earnestness, will, if we may judge from the past " 

history of religion, either way turn the scale. Those 
who neglect to press forward, will see the Divine in- 
fluence more and ipore withdrawn, but those who 
proceed forward, calling for Divine aid, will go on 
from strength to strengh, and will drink deeper and 
deeper of the waters of life. We know from the 
sure word of prophecy, that times of judgment are 
approaching, that many nations will be scattered fikc 
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the chaff of the summer Ihradiing-floor, and we 
know that judgment must hefpxt at the house of 
God. This nation has been more favoured than any 
other European pec^e: mindful how we have abused 
our privileges, we have no reason to assume any un- 
warranted security from God's former goodness. Let 
us not be high-minuted, but fear. Let us hop* also, 
but on scriptural grounds. Let us ask, imd we shall 
receive ; let us commit ourselves in faith and prayer 
to the Divine protection, and we shall be sustained 
by the everlasting arms, and we shall be carried 
triumphantly through that day of trial which shall 
fall as a snare upon the nations of the earth. Let 
us recollect that if the national vices have been ac- 
4:iimulating generation after generation, and are now 
ready to fill the cup of Divine vengeance to the 
brim^ the prayers of the saints in this country for 
many ages have been accumulating also. No prayer 
of faith is ever lost. And in pouring forth our sup- 
plicatiDns before God^ for our religiocx- and our 
country, we join the last aspirations that were breath- 
ed from the death-beds of former saints, and firom 
the fires of the early martyrs, till the whole united 
cry for deliverance come into the ears of the Lord 
God of Sabaoth. 
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